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THE LONE WOMAN OF KEYA PAHA MOUNTAIN. 


SUCH a queer, tumble-down place as it was, 
so aged and weather-beaten, so ragged and 
utterly neglected and forsaken. Years ago 
it bore the name of Keya Paha, after a mur- 
dered Indian, whose grave was on the top of 
a neighboring mountain, and the mountain 
itself was called the same; but the name 
does not appear on the maps now, and 
scarcely in the memory of those who once 
lived there. It had sprung up in the heart 
of the mountains, and, until the mines that 
surrounded it gave out, wasa thriving place. 
But now it was dead, too dead to ever hope 
for resurrection. 

There was but one person left in all the 
town, but one human inhabitant, and that 
was a woman—a strange creature, with flax- 
en hair and blueeyes. Every feature of the 
face was marked with sorrow ; every move- 
ment was that of a person in deep distress 

-not physical, but mental agony. The 
woman was mad; not a raving maniac, but 
mildly, hopelessly mad. She seemed to dis- 
regard her situation utterly, and went about 
the town peering in at the broken windows, 
pulling the weeds from the doors, and prop- 
ping up the tottering houses with poles and 
pieces of rock. Sometimes she would be 
heard to moan and cry piteously, then pray, 
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then burst out in wild frenzy ; but, for the 
most part, she bore her sufferings—whatever 
they were—mutely. And another thing, she 
seemed unconscious of the presence of any- 
body ; would answer no questions, respond 
to no salutations, talk to nobody. The 
rough people of the mountains all seemed to 
know her, although she had nothing to say 
to them ; not a week passed that some hon- 
est miner did not leave food at her door, 
and look after her little cabin, and see that 
she did not suffer for anything. 

I can not tell you how beautiful she seem- 
ed, even in her wild sorrow ; how white her 
face, and beseeching and tender ; how won- 
derfully beautiful her hair, how blue her 
eyes. Above her the rugged mountains and 
the brazen hills; at her feet the river run- 
ning by like mad ; desolation all around her, 
rocks, trees, hills, and abandoned mines, 
and, more than all else, abandoned houses, 
and deserted, weed-grown streets. It was a 
picture of loneliness, relieved only by the pres- 
ence of this beautiful woman, and yet a lone- 
liness made more apparent by her very pres- 
ence. 

“She has been that way several years, 
mad as a March hare,” said a miner friend, 
who was guiding me over the mountains. 
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*T knew her three years ago ; she was that 
very way then ; five years ago she was just 
as sane as you are, or myself, or anybody 
else ; she got that way in a hurry. <A beau- 
tiful woman, for all she is crazy. Don’t you 
think so?” 

Once only, and then but for a moment, 
were we near enough to note her features 
closely ; and, as I have said before, sad as 
the face was, and pale and careworn, it was 
strangely beautiful. ‘The eyes so mildly blue, 
the mouth so sensitive, the hair so silken ; 
there was something unnatural, almost un- 
earthly, in the wild loveliness of this strange 
woman. 

“Ves, she is beautiful,” I said. ‘ You 
seem to know her; why do you not speak to 
her?” 

He shook his head, and turned his face 
away from her. He had been with me a 
month—this miner friend—and, other than 
this, was as much a stranger to me as the 
woman herself. I had employed him to 
guide me over the mountains, and to help 
me in some geological researches, and until 
now had never noted anything strange about 
him. He had seemed a quiet, unobtrusive 
fellow, with a fair amount of intelligence, 
and without any particular history. But now 
he seemed different in my eyes. The sight 
of this crazy, but beautiful inhabitant of the 
abandoned town of Keya Paha seemed to 
agitate him beyond measure. 

**T reckon it wouldn’t be proper for me to 
speak to her,” he said; “she wouldn’t know 
me, likely, although she was tolerably ac- 
quainted with me once. You see, she has 
been in this sort of a plight nigh on to five 
years, and although I knew she had lost her 
reason, I didn’t know she was living here 
until three years ago; had been away ; used 
to live in Keya Paha myself, and when I got 
‘round here again, after being away two years, 
found her here. She didn’t know me, or 
didn’t want to know me, one or the other, 
so I don’t have anything to say to her. 
Once in a while, I come here on the sly, and 
see that her cabin don’t go to ruin—see that 
she’s got plenty of wood, bring her a little 
and then, and provisions, and 
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other things needful. I don’t want her to 
suffer; for why? She was my partner’s wife. 
It isn’t because I am so powerful good, and 
honest, and generous, but it’s a square deal; 
it’s a duty that a man owes to his partner.” 

The woman did not see us, evidently. 
She slowly walked away from us, and finally 
seated herself on a rock that overlooked the 
rapid-flowing river and the valley beyond. 
Then, as she rocked herself to and fro, we 
could hear her moan softly and piteously. 

It was a sad sight, and a strange one; 
this woman, friendless and alone, the sole 
inhabitant of an abandoned mountain vil- 
lage, ‘herself abandoned, perhaps; anyway, 
she was alone, terribly alone—companion- 
less. 

“})on’t know that she’s so awfully alone 
either,” said my miner friend, suddenly. 
“There’s a man here she’s been looking af- 
ter pretty considerably of late. A woman 
ain't alone so long as there’s a man with 
her.” 

“Aman! Why, I thought you told me 
she was all alone.” 

“Jist so; I did tell you that, and, in a 
manner, it is so, and then again it ain't so. 
Leastwise, it don’t seem exactly right to say 
she’s alone, when there’s a man with her all 
the while; I reckon not, anyhow.” 

‘*A man, you say?” I repeated; “I don't 
understand you. A man?” 

“Yes, a man.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Her husband.” 

“Where is he?” 

“ He’s dead.” 

“ Dead!” 

His words startled me, and involuntarily 
I caught him by the arm and pulled him to- 
wards me. (Quickly he disengaged himself, 
and, with an expression of pain on his face, 
said : 

“Don’t do that again—don't. My shoul- 
der ain’t over strong; got it out of joint 
’bout five years ago, and it hasn’t been right 
since ; reckon it'll never be perfectly well. 
But about this man—he’s her husband, and 
he’s dead.” 

He glanced over his shoulder at the wo- 
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man, who was still rocking herself to and 
fro, and moaning piteously. 

“Ves, he’s dead,” he went on-“tolera- 
ily dead, I reckon ; leastwise, he was plant- 
ed five years ago, over there in his grave. I 
tell you, Judge, she keeps it mighty nice— 
this woman. It’s all trimmed up like a flower 


sarden. If a feller could only be sure of a 


erave like that, it would be worth while to 


die. 

The grave was near the cabin in which 
the woman lived; so near that she could 
watch and protect it at all hours of the day. 
In a rough mining town, where little consid- 
eration is given either the living or the dead, 
a well-kept grave is very seldom seen. In 
this case the ground had been nicely leveled 
off around it, the weeds were kept down, 
and a profusion of many-colored flowers 
covered the mound from foot to head-stone. 
he latter was a very simple affair, and was 
characteristic of the rough people of the 
mountains. It was a plain board, which 
had once been part of the box of a wagon; 
it had been painted white, but the wind and 
rain had streaked it, and taken the life out 
of it, so that it looked dingy and old. Some 
one had undertaken to carve the figure of a 
dove in the board, but it was a bad job, and 
looked more like an owl. Then an effort 
had been made to scratch it out, but the 
eyes of an owl and the wings of a dove were 
still plainly to be seen. The lettering was 
It had been done with a knife, and 
was as perfect as the inscription on many 
another head-stone. It ran thus: 

PERHAPS So, 
Died Pune 12, 1865. 
Aged 36 years. 


Detter, 


“The boys fixed it up for her,” said my 
friend, by way of explanation. ‘1 wasn’t 
here then, but I know they fixed it up for 
her. The handwriting is that of Slimy Bill, 
the gambler, who was alsoa painter and en- 
‘raver, — Briggs, and Hank Smith, and Joe 
Adams, and perhaps Miser John, helped 
thr w in the dirt, for they were always great 
‘ends of Perhaps So. It wasn’t then as it 
‘snow, you know. Keya Paha was consid- 
erable of a town, and things were lively, and 
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the boys were accommodating and cheerful. 
There was gold in the gulches then, a good 
deal of it, and what with digging in the earth 
for gold, teaming over the mountains, trad- 
ing in groceries and so on, and selling whis- 
ky, and gambling, it was a rattling place and 
no mistake.” 

“But Perhaps So and the woman?” I 
said. 

“Oh, yes; Perhaps So and the woman. 
Well, as I was jist saying, Keya Paha was 
considerable of a town five years ago It 
petered out all of a sudden. First the dig- 
gin’s gave out, then everything else kind-e 
sort-er went to pieces. You see that pile of 
red sandstone? Well, that was the court 
house, which was a jail also, and a school- 
house, and a concert saloon; and that tum- 
ble-down shanty over there by the river was 
the ‘ Traveler’s Rest,’ a sort of tavern, with 
a bar in front, and a billiard hall in the rear, 
and a gambling room overhead. That’s 
where Johnson was killed, and Peters, and 
Sam Jones, and Alkali Dick, and several 
others. It was a lively town then, and quite 
civilized, for there was a big scattering of 
women folks and pious sort of people in and 
about the place. There was even a place 
for the ungodlyto get their sins repaired—” 

“And Perhaps So—” 

“Yes, yes ; strange that I should forget 
Perhaps So and the woman. I knew them 
both well. I was Perhaps So’s partner. I 
lived here when he died. He was a son-of-a- 
gun.” 

“What do you mean by that?” I asked. 

“jist what I say. I have seen lots of 
queer men in my day, but none half so queer 
as Perhaps So. Hewas a sonofagun. He 
came in on us one morning and said he was 
from somewhere in the East. He didn’t 
look like a miner, but more like a school- 
teacher, or some sort of philosopher. He 
wasn’t a bad looking man, only awkward 
and seedy—a gangling sort of fellow, whose 
face was so darned honest that it was jist 
absolutely amusing. He was a mild man- 
nered man, too, with nothing to say for or 
against anything or anybody. I reckon he 
hadn’t much of an opinion of his own ; any- 
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how, he took care never toexpress it. But 
he was a good man, if ever there lived one. 
I reckon he had more square religion to the 
yard than half the preachers in the country. 
It was jist a whole circus to hear him discuss 
sich things, and pray. He wasa son-of-a-gun, 
Judge, for a fact. 

“Of course you don’t understand that Per- 
haps So was his real name—of course not. 
I never knew what they called him in the 
East ; I only know what he was called at 
Keya Paha. He got the name because he 
was so confoundedly doubtful about every- 
thing ; he decided everything by saying ‘ per- 
haps so,’ and was so quiet about it, and lug- 
ged it in so frequently, that we jist called him 
that for amusement, and it stuck to him. 
But he was a son-of-a-gun to work ; he work- 
ed night and day, and soon got something 
ahead, a cabin and a trifle of gold dust. 
Then he breathed easier—I could see it; 
then he wrote a long letter to somebody liv- 
ing somewhere, and two months thereafter 
there was a woman come, which was Per- 
haps So’s wife. I'll tell you more about her 
directly ; she was a son-ofa-gun too. You 
see her as she is now, but it ain’t like what 
she was then; she has changed mightily. 
Then she was a dashing woman, full of all 
sorts of capers, and as frolicsome as a young 
doe. I reckon she wasn’t the best woman 
in the world, I reckon not. She had queer 
ways and was slightly unsettled and flighty. 
One thing, she didn’t treat Perhaps So very 
well. She was cross to him and complaining, 
and didn’t try to make him happy; on the 
contrary, she tried to worry the life out of 
him. He wasa good man, was Perhaps So, 
gentle and kind-like ; we all thought a heap 
of him; but his wife—well, she was queer; 
Judge, she was a son of-a-gun. 

“The woman could not have been over 
twenty-three years old, and they had a little 
girl that was just beginning to talk, a bright 
little thing, and as pretty as a picture. I 
reckon her mother didn’t care for her much, 
but her father did; well, he thought a heap 
of her. I was his partner, and I know. 
They called her Gipsy; she had eyes like 
her father, black as jet, and large and shin. 











ing, and hair the same color. But about 
Perhaps So’s wife ; she bothered the life out 
of him almost. She was the most outrageous 
flirt I ever knew. It was this man and that 
man, flying about here and there, in short, 
raising the very devil all the while, and poor 
Perhaps So standing back as forlorn and 
neglected as a sunflower in the back yard. 
I was really sorry for him. He didn’t seem 
to be able to do anything with her, and she 
kept growing worse and worse every day. 
It got so bad after a while that the boys used 
to twit him of it, and then he would look at 
‘em with his big, sad, tearless eyes, in a way 
that gave proof that his heart was full of ag 
ony. Finally he got to talking to me about 
it—-being as how I was his partner—and told 
me that he didn’t know what to do with her. 

*** Why don't you send her back to her peo- 
ple?’ was the question I often asked him. 

“*Why don’t I?’ he would repeat. ‘ Per- 
haps I will—perhaps so.’ 

“Then he would tell me, if I pressed him, 
that he loved her, and didn’t like to send 
her away ; kind o’ doted on her, like, as men 
will, you know, sometimes, on their wives. 
He kind o’ hated to part with her. 

“* But she is unkind to you,’ I said. 

““* Perhaps she is,’ he replied, ‘perhaps 
su. It don’t matter, though ; I can’t help it, 
and I can’t help loving her, either. I reck- 
on I'm a fool.’ 

“Tt went on in this way for several months, 
when a calamity overtook the household of 
Perhaps So, that staggered the whole town. 
The little girl, Gipsy, took sick and died. 
It was awful sudden. I seed her at night, 
and in the morning she was dead. It was 
membraneous croup, I reckon. ‘The next 
day she was buried, and over there on the 
side of that hill is her grave. Judge, | 
thought Perhaps So never would get over it ; 
but he didn’t shed a tear —he wasn’t the cry- 
ing kind; but his eyes got big and staring, 
and his face turned pale, and every now and 
then he seemed to choke up, like, and 
couldn't do anything but stare. The wo- 
man felt bad too, tolerably, and for a little 
while she braced up, and I thought she was 
going to behave herself from that time on. 
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But she didn’t; it wasn’t long afore she was 
as bad as ever. The fact is, there was no 
helping it; she was born that way ; she was 
a son-of-a-gun, 

“T reckon there wasn’t a day passed that 
I didn’t see Perhaps So. I was with him a 
good deal, and I saw his wife occasionally, 
too. She was a very friendly woman, and 
very fascinating ; she was pleasant to me, 
very. In fact, she tried her best to rope 
me in along with the rest of her victims, but 
| kept away from her as much as I could; 
I was afraid of her; she was very fascinat- 
ing, and such a spirited talker, and so beau- 
tiful. I admired her mightily, but I didn’t 
care to have much to do with her. You see, 
ludge, I liked the woman, tolerably, but I 
thought a heap of Perhaps So. 

“«T wouldn’t stand it,’ I said to him one 
day ; ‘I'd send her home, or I’d go myself 
and take her away from here. You’re jist 
a dragging your life out, old man, and some 
of these days you'll turn up your toes and 
die—jist die of a broken heart. You hear 
me! It’s a fact, you’ll die of a broken heart.’ 

“This seemed to brace him up some, but 
not enough to amount to anything. He 
only looked at me pitifully, and said : 

** Perhaps so.’ 

“ But it amounted to nothing else—just 
‘Perhaps so’; he didn’t do anything posi- 
tive, nota thing. The undignified proceed- 
ings of his wife continued. Finally, being 
Perhaps So’s partner, I got clear out of pa- 
tience with him, and so began to sympathize- 
like with his wife. Really, she was not a bad 
woman, and she was awful fascinating, and 
very pleasant to me, always. Judge, I liked 
her. It was a queer condition of things, I 
can tell you. Perhaps So was my partner, 
and I thoughta heap of him. A fellow can’t 
be downright dishonest, you know, to his 
partner, without a cause. 

“Judge, what would you do under such 

ircumstances —with your partnér a trusting 
of ye, and your partner’s wife a hanging 
around you, and your own heart thumping 
like a sledge hammer? Wouldn’t you go 
nd hang yourself? Judge, I reckon you 
wouldn't! 
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“ Well, one night there was a party in town 
—a big dance in the checkered barn next to 
the meeting-house. Perhaps So’s wife was 
going tobe there. I learned that much from 
fellows on the street, who gave out incident- 
ally, and kinder sneering-like, that she was 
billed for the hoe-down that night with Jack 
Walters, the gambler. This made me awful 
mad. I didn’t wait ten seconds after I heard 
it, but took a straight shot for Perhaps So’s 
cabin. He wasn’t there, but his wife was; 
so was Jack Walters, spending the evening 
with her, before going. 

“*Where is Perhaps So?’ I asked, sav- 
agely. 

***T don’t know,’ she replied in the cheer- 
iest sort of a voice and smiling pleasantly. 
Then she put out her hand, which was as 
white and soft as a baby’s, and shook hands 
with me. Yes, she did ; she smiled and shook 
hands with me, and all in the presence of 
Jack Walters! She was a fascinating woman, 
Judge, and no mistake. 

“ T asked again about Perhaps So. 

*«]T don’t know where he is,’ she said ; 
‘when Jack came in, Perhaps So left. If you 
don’t desire to stay yourself, you'll like as not 
find him over on the hil-side, in the grave- 
yard; he is there a good deal more than he 
is here, lately. Perhaps he is there now.’ 

“True enough, he was there—I found him 
curled up near the ‘grave of the little girl, 
Gipsy, and it was the saddest sight I ever 
saw. As you hear that woman moaning now, 
so was Perhaps So moaning then. His heart 
was just about broken. I was sorry for him 
clean down to my boot-heels, and yet the 
sight of him lying there a helpless coward, 
and, knowing, as I did, that his wife was at 
home with another man, made my blood fair- 
ly boil. 

*“* Perhaps So, I’m ashamed of you,’ I 
said. ‘Isn’t there a spark of manhood about 
you? Git up, man, and git to business. I 
don’t wonder that your wife don’t care for 
you. What good does it do to stay -here 
blubbering and sighing? Git up, I say. 
Here, take this gun—it is a good one—go 
down by the cabin and lay in the brush and 
watch for ’em to come out, and when they 
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do come out, and you see Jack Walters with 
her, shoot the top of his head off. Do you 
hear? Kill him in his tracks, like a wild 
animal. Do this, and your wife will respect 
you for it, and everybody else will respect 
you. Come, man, now is your time. Will 


you do it ?’ 
“He was on his feet in an instant, and 


there was more determination in his face than 
I had ever seen before. 

“Jil do it,’ he cried ; ‘yes, I will. 
help me—I'll kill the cuss in his tracks. 
go at once. Curse him!’ 

“ And he went. He got behind a clump 
of bushes a short distance from the cabin 
door, and watched and waited. Wishing to 
see the fun, I also hid myself. Pretty soon 
the door opened, and Perhaps So’s wife and 
the gambler came out. They were laughing 
and talking. They started off briskly. I 
watched ’em, thinking every moment the top 
of the gambler’s head would come off.‘ Per- 
haps So will kill him,’ I said to myself. But 
the couple went on unmolested, and were 
soon out of sight. ‘Then, all riled up again, 
and scarcely knowing what to think about it, 
I hurried to where Perhaps So was concealed. 
And there he was lying with his face in the 
sand, the loaded pistol by his side. Judge, 
the cuss had fainted dead away ! 

“That was enough for me. I resolved to 
keep tolerably clear of Perhaps So, after 
that, and I did; and I didn’t advise him any 
more concerning the woman. I had had 
enough of him in this line; I was disgusted 
with him. I had done my part, sure, as a 
partner, and now he must look out for him- 
self. 

“T reckon it wasn’t more than a week after 
this that the climax came; it was just as I 
expected. ‘The woman had fallen dead in 
love with a fellow which she had been hang- 
ing around for a long while, and the first 
thing that Perhaps So knew, Mrs. Perhaps 
So was gone ; and so was her lover ; they 
slid off together—slid off quietly, and in the 
night. She was a son-of-a-gun! 

“It nearly killed Perhaps So, it did, for a 
fact, although he was very quiet about it. 
Nobody ever seed him shed a tear; he did 


God 
lll 
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not even groan or sigh, but the color went 
out of his face, and he got to looking like a 
dead man. I don’t know the full particu- 
lars of his grief, for I was away at the time ; 
what I know is by hearsay, passing remarks 
of the boys, two or three of them, that I met 
afterwards. I wasn’t there to see for myself 
just how he felt. But it was a bitter dose, 
I reckon; leastwise, that was the general 
conclusion, 

“As for the runaway couple, they didn’t 
have much sense, and no particular idea of 
consequences, I reckon. It was midnight 
when they slipped out, and a heavy rain had 
set in late in the evening; it was the begin- 
ning of the spring rains, a season of danger, 
always, in the mountains. This time, it 
seemed as if everything was breaking into a 
deluge. It was the biggest time for rain and 
melted snow that was ever known in this 
part of the country. It came suddenly, but 
once down to business, it was one continuous 
sheet of water. The river, yonder, was fed 
by a dozen mountain streams, and the melt- 
ing of the snow on the mountain top made 
the whole surface of the high ground above 
the river look like a running stream. You 
see how flat the ground is here, and how the 
river squirms around and makes asort of 
pool down by yonder divide—well, all this 
stretch of land was covered with water, and 
the river itself was jist a biling. I never 
seed the water jump so high in so short a 
time. Only that part of town over there by 
the woman's cabin, which is sort o’ on the 
hill-side, as you see, escaped the flood. 
Everybody living on the flats over there had 
to skip for the hills, or streak it for this quar- 
ter of the town, and that, too, in a hurry. 
This was the situation by noon the next day. 
‘The water kept a biling around, and foam- 
ing, and roaring, and gitting higher and high 
er, until loose boards and boxes and logs be 
gan to float away, and the cabins themselves 
looked as if they would go to pieces. 

“Tt was about this time that Perhaps So's 
wife and her lover were discovered. They 
had sought shelter from the storm in a va- 
cant cabin on the low ground near the river. 
This was shortly after midnight, and here 
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they had been since that time, waiting for 
the water to go down. But instead, the wa- 
ter kept creeping up, and now the cabin was 
in the very channel of an angry stream. It 
was a perilous situation. The house might 
at any moment go to pieces. I don’t know 
how they managed to reach the top of the 
cabin, but they were there when Perhaps So 
and his friends saw them. You should have 
heard the yell that went up at this moment ! 
It wasloud and long. The water was with- 
in a few feet of the roof of the house, and 
boiling and hissing like mad. Then it was 
that the woman began to wring her hands 
and cry, and then it was that it was discov- 
ered that her lover’s arm hung useless by her 
side—that he had injured himself in some 
way—-that his shoulder had been put out of 
joint. You see, he had missed his footing 
the night before, in crossing a gulch near 
Perhaps So’s cabin, and had fallen a distance 
of twenty feet. The result wasa broken arm 
and a busted shoulder. He was so bad off 
that he could scarcely move, much less do 
anything to save himself or the woman; so 
he didn’t make an effort to save her or him- 
self, either. He might have saved himself, 
but I reckor he wouldn’t abandon the wo- 
man, anyhow. 

“Well, it rained and it rained ; every mo- 
ment the house seemed about to go over. 
lhe guilty couple were in terror for their 
lives. By this time the water had reached 
the top of the cabin, and was gitting higher 
every minute. Was the woman frightened ? 
Well, I reckon she was ; she screamed and 
tore her hair, and was almost frantic ; and 
the boys on the bank jist laughed at her, 
and said it was good enough for her, and 
that now Perhaps So was gettin’ his revenge. 

“*Let them both die,’ was the general 
‘they deserve nothing better. It'll be 
a pleasant sight for Perhaps So to see ’em 
go under.’ 

“This was the sentiment of the boys, and 
they all reckoned as how Perhaps So was 
But he wasn’t. Jist about that 
time, those who were looking at the stream 
saw a head come out of the water near the 
cabin, then a bare arm caught the edge of 


cry ; 


with ’em. 
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the roof, then the whole man came into 
As sure as I am a sinner, it was Per- 
haps So, the son-of-a-gun! He was going 
to save that woman, sure. Jist about as he 
reached her the cabin went to pieces, but 
not before he had got hold of her with a 
grip of iron. She clung to him as though 
she had loved him always, and he kissed 
her—the fool—and they went into the wa- 
ter together, and there was a struggle for life. 
It was an awful battle, but the guilty woman 
got safely to shore. As for the man, her 
lover—well, by luck or chance, mostly by 
luck, I reckon—he managed to reach the 
shore, and then, like a wise man, took to 
the hills.” 

“And Perhaps So?” I asked, wonder- 
ingly. 

My miner friend answered quickly, as he 
looked me straight in the eye, and his voice 
dropped almost to a whisper. 

“ Judge,” he said, “ Perhaps So never got 
out of the water alive—never got. nearer 
shore than to land his burden. Jist as his 
arm was outstretched to place her on land, 
a heavy timber floating with the swift cur- 
rent, struck him dead. He fell back in the 
water and went down like a rock. The wo- 
man would have thrown herself in after him, 
but strong hands were there to prevent it. 
Then she got perfectly wild, and screamed, 
and tore her hair like a maniac. I reckon, 
after all, she must have loved him. Judge, 
tell me, do women sometimes love their 
husbands and not know it? 

‘*The woman never got over it—never. 
When the water went down, the body of 
poor Perhaps So was found, and the boys 
planted it right here, and the woman takes 
care of it. She does scarcely anything else, 
and although she is crazy, she is perfectly 
harmless ; but she’s a son-of-a-gun when it 
comes to taking care of a grave, she is, for a 
certain fact. Poor Perhaps So.” 

A burst of light came to me at that mo- 
ment, and with an excitement which was un- 
natural with me, I caught him by the shoul- 
der as he turned to go, and asked: 

“The man—her lover—did you know 
him? Who was he? Speak!” 


view. 
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I shall never forget the look he gave me. 
It was not of pain alone, but of eagerness, 
of sorrow, of smothered grief. Pulling him- 
self gently away from me, he said: 

“IT reckon that you didn’t go for to hurt 
me—lI reckon not; but don’t take me by the 
shoulder again—don’t. You see, / got tt 
out of place about five years ago—fell and 
crushed it, and it ain't well yet. So don’t 
touch it again, Judge, will you—don’t.” 


32 The Day-Dream. 


[Sept. 


Nothing more was said. I did not care 
to question him farther. I had heard enough. 
We turned to go. The red sun was sinking 
behind the western hills ; the gurgling of the 
river Came to us in mournful numbers, and 
the tall pines whispered unto the night that 
was fast approaching. And still sitting on 
the rock by the river side was the blue- 
eyed woman with the yellow hair, rocking 
herself to and fro and moaning piteously. 

John Milton Hoffman. 





THE DAY DREAM. 


FuLt oft, in the lapse of a day-dream, 
Her thought’s mazy wings were unfurled, 
To hover in azure and sunshine 
Beyond the gray rim of the world. 


And once, when a spell had gathered 
Her wearied senses about, 

And opened the dream-world within her, 
And silenced the world without, 


Again o’er the hills they wandered, 
And lingered in woodland nooks, 

Or followed the wayward windings 
Of sluggish and leaf-strewn brooks. 


From yellow expanses of stubble 
Came the saucy whistle of quail, 

And, through air of opiate purple, 
The muffled beat of the flail. 


Again ’neath the trees he kissed her.— 
The trance is dissolved by a gleam 
Of light that illumines her being. 
Was that but the kiss of a dream? 


The dream was alive with a presence 
That close at her side remains, 

As she passes the mystic confines 
And the portals of sense regains, 


And feels tender arms about her.— 


Her eyes, that are freed from the 


spell, 


In life-land behold, as in dream-land, 
The face that she loves so well. 


lVilbur Larremore. 
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‘THe recent riots in Belgium have not at- 
tracted the attention in the United States 
that their importance merits. Insubordina- 
tion over a large district, the destruction of 
numerous flourishing manufacturing estab- 
lishments, incendiary fires in cities, and 
murderous resistance to the police and mil- 
itary, were accounted for by the fact that 
Belgium is somewhat loosely governed, and 
harbors ruffians from all parts of Europe. 
This is undoubtedly true; yet the distur- 
bances in this little kingdom are symptomatic 
of a much more general disorder, and one 
that finds far better conditions for develop- 
ment in the United States than even in Bel- 
Belgium is probably the least gov- 
erned country in Europe. Popular suffrage 
is more untrammelled there than elsewhere, 
party spirit runs higher, and instances are 
not unknown of the King’s being insulted 
by popular outcries at the windows of his 
Under such circumstances, des- 
perate or designing men find a favorable 
field for their operations, and seize the occa- 
sion of popular excitements to prey upon 
society. 

In Germany, all tendencies to anarchy 
are sternly repressed ; more, they are anti- 
cipated and stifled in their birth. Several of 
the principal cities are continually under 
semi martial law, or what amounts to it. 
The anti-socialist laws give the government 
power to prohibit any public meeting, 
without permission of the police obtained 
on forty-eight hours’ notice. All meetings 
of a political character are attended by the 
police, and are closed at their order, if in- 
convenient language is used ; and the gov- 
ernment can expel from the country any 
native or alien, whose presence it 
These meas- 


gium. 


palace. 


one, 


deems dangerous to its quiet. 
ures, with rigorous penalties against sedi- 
tious language, written or spoken, send the 
German anarchist elsewhere to propagate 
his doctrine that property is robbery ; that 


t 


itis a necessary and meritorious act to 


kill the capitalist and burn his belongings ; 
that all government is tyranny, and all laws 
are invasions of liberty. Germany owes to 
its strong laws, police, and military force, that 
it is comparatively free from the violence 
which has visited Spain, France, Belgium, 
and London, and of which we have just had 
a taste in Milwaukee and Chicago. 

By our traditions and our form of gov- 
ernment, resting largely on the intelligent 
obedience of the citizen, we are peculiarly 
liable to injury from the operation of these 
exotic doctrines. In the genial soil of Amer- 
ican institutions, favoring the development 
of liberty and happiness beyond those of 
any other people, rank creeds of license 
may flourish, and poison the atmosphere. 
Our general maxims, preservative of individ- 
ual freedom, of the right of assembly and 
bearing of arms, and of free speech and 
press, all facilitate secret, or more undis- 
guised, conspiracies against public order. It 
is for this reason that such apostles of dis- 
order as Herr Most carry on in our cities, 
so safely and extensively, their warfare 
against society; organize rifle clubs, with 
the avowed object of overthrowing the state, 
and drill men in the manufacture and use 
of dynamite bombs, to destroy property and 
its guardians. 

A grave error would be committed if it 
were concluded that these manifestations of 
enmity to society are merely sporadic. 
They have their root in causes lying far be- 
neath the surface, and there is little hope 
that they will die for want of nourishment. 
We shall see accessions to the ranks of the 
anarchists, rather than a diminution of their 
numbers. Crime, where cupidity inspires 
violence, will seek opportunity with anarchy. 
Foreign tramps, expelled by sterner laws 
from the scenes of their native plotting, will 
swell the number of those here whom so- 
ciety must fight. There is danger that a 
spirit of imitation may lead many to join in 
such a combination, who would not originate 
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the mischief it would enact. Temporary 
vigor may repress these organizations, and 
severe and certain punishments make them 
cautious in their methods, and more secret 
in their plans; but there is little hope of 
avoiding intermittent conflict with these 
forces of evil, and perhaps horrible disaster, 
unless there is hearty and entire union of 
labor and capital to put down lawlessness. 

Is capital too selfish, or labor too obstinate, 
to effect such union? It is a demonstrable 
proposition that the interests of labor and 
capital are alike concerned to prevent the 
destruction of industries. As the sentence 
is written, it seems axiomatic. Jet a great 
manufacturing establishment, say like the 
Union Iron Works, employing hundreds of 
men, be accidentally destroyed, would it not 
be a misfortune to its employees? Is the 
matter bettered if the same establishment is 
destroyed by a crowd of fanatics, acting on 
the theory that to burn up industrial estab- 
lishments is to advance human happiness ? 
Ought not the workmen in a body to resist 
such fanatics, and in their own interest pro- 
tect the means of their livelihood? Yet two 
months ago in Belgium, gigantic workshops 
by the score were destroyed at the dictation 
of anarchists, many of whose disciples were 
among the workmen employed inthem. It 
is a hopeful sign for our own country, that 
the workmen who have of late so extensively 
struck for higher wages or shorter hours of 
labor, and whose strikes have been seized by 
anarchists as the occasion for the destruc- 
tion of property, and for infernal assaults 
upon the police, have declared that they give 
no countenance to these criminal proceed- 
ings. Yet it would seem to require no high 
order of intelligence, for a body of locomo- 
tive engineers or brakemen to see that the 
destruction of the railroad on which they 
Operate would not increase their chances for 
profitable employment; or for any body of 
workers to understand that the loss by acci- 
dent or design of the capital that keeps in 
operation an establishment in which they are 
employed, is to them a misfortune. In this 
view the anarchist is an enemy of labor, even 
if his avowed enmity is directed only against 
capital. 
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These facts any well-intentioned man will 
admit in cool blood. Society has nothing 
to fear from the so-called conflict of labor 
and capital, nor much from the malevolence 
of anarchists, if those whose adhesion to the 
cause of misrule is necessary to give it force 
—the great body of workers—consult their 
reason. The danger of society comes from 
the fact that man is an imitative being. 
Very few of a crowd who resort to lynch- 
law would originate such summary proceed- 
ings. ‘They obey an impulse of imitation. 
Judging by the evidence given recently in a 
cause celébre that occurred in this State, the 
persuasions and example of one man led 
many of his neighbors into a crime. 

This imitation amounts to mania with 
certain nervous organizations, and the num 
ber who are subject to it in some of its 
forms, tragic or comical, is larger than would 
at first thought be credited. 

Medical jurisprudence teaches that ad- 
ministrators of legal justice should discrimi- 
nate, where possible, between spontaneous 
and imitative crime—between those who act 
from motives of avarice, revenge, pride, or 
the grosser passions, and those who, from 
mere nervous sympathy, sometimes taking 
the form of mania, imitate the criminal acts 
of others. ‘The latter class are often mo- 
tiveless in their deeds—there is no union of 
act and intent—they are more fit subjects 
for the physician than the judge, and only 
the stern necessities of society compel pun- 
ishment, as a means of restraint, where, per- 
haps, compassion only is due. 

Illustrations of this class of offenders 
against law are numerous—are said, in fact, 
to numerically exceed all others. ‘Take the 
case of a mob, which burns and kills. A 
few leaders have definite motives and set the 
example of destruction. ‘They act from con- 
viction and definite purpose—however mis- 
taken or wicked. But the great number 
who burn, and tear down, and slay, do so 
merely because others do it. They are imi- 
tators, acting from nervous sympathy, as 
much as those who of old figured in a Flag- 
ellant procession, or a crusade to the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Crimes and follies committed under the 
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influence of the imitative instinct have been 
noted in all ages of the worid. The actors 
seem, and to a certain extent are, irresponsi- 
ble, except a few knavish leaders, or self-de- 
ceived enthusiasts. To this class belong the 
Flagellants before mentioned, who, at vari- 
ous intervals, from the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth century, made their appearance in 
the different countries of Europe, proclaim- 
ing the wrath of God against the corruptions 
of the times, inviting sinners to atone for sin 
by self-inflicted flagellations, and themselves 
publicly enforced this exhortation by volun- 
tarily scourging themselves. This singular 
movement, which was one of the most curi- 
ous and offensive forms of imitative mania 
combined with imposture, was led by priests, 
or by persons in the garb of priests, and was 
designed to undermine the power of the 
priesthood, and turn their dethronement to 
the profit of the agitators. The mass of fol- 
lowers had no idea of the object of the move- 
ment, viewing it, so far as they had any 
reason, as an act of acceptable penance ; 
the great majority uniting with the body 
through the irrepressible instinct of imitation 
—to do as others were doing. In large and 
disorderly bands, bearing banners and cruct- 
fixes aloft, with breasts and shoulders bare, 
and the face concealed by a hood or mask, 
armed with a heavy, knotted scourge 
loaded with lead, or iron, they marched from 
town to town, singing songs of denunciation, 
vengeance, and woe. In the most public 
places of the towns which they entered, they 
threw themselves on the ground in the form 
of a cross, and there inflicted on themselves 
the discipline of scourging, frequently to 
blood, and even to mutilation. Large num- 
bers crowded to join the procession, and 
imitated the cruel extravagances indulged 
in. ‘The worst outbreak of this imitative de- 
lusion was in 1349, when men and women 
appeared indiscriminately in public, half. 
naked, and ostentatiously underwent these 
self inflicted scourgings. On this occasion 
their fury extended beyond themselves, for 
they attacked the Jews with great ferocity, af- 
fecting to hold them in especial abhorrence ; 
and this unfortunate race, which was exposed 
at all times during the Middle Ages to every 


1 
each 
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popular caprice, suffered dreadfully from the 
fury of these fanatics. The Flagellants were 
finally suppressed by the joint efforts of the 
church and civil power. 

Sometimes there is a ludicrous side to 
these displays of nervous sympathy. Thus, 
Zimmerman tells of the “biting nuns” of 
Germany, Holland, and Rome, where the 
mania arose from the spontaneous act of 
one nun attempting to bite another, when 
the whole sisterhood fell to biting each 
other. The news of this strange occurrence 
traveled from place to place, and wherever 
it went the “biting nuns” became prevalent, 
and a nuisance and terror over large por- 
tions of Europe. The seclusion and dis- 
cipline of the nuns made their minds pe- 
culiarly subject to morbific tendencies. In 
France a nun mewed like a cat, and soon, 
in all the French convents, the nuns mewed 
in concert, and could only be restrained by 
threats of the entrance of the military, to 
whip the mewers with rods of-iron. The 
fact that such threats had a restraining effect, 
shows that the imitators are, in some degree, 
responsible beings, and justifies the execu- 
tion of the law upon them when they are 
criminal. 

It would be difficult to state the distinc- 
tion between the assemblages of persons who 
danced their way through Europe in the 
fourteenth century, and the so-called Miller- 
ites of our own times, save what may arise 
from the different temper and civilization of 
the age. The former—men women and 
children—animated by an imitative delusion, 
apparently without any power of self-control, 
danced and leaped for hours at a time in the 
public streets of cities, and the highways of 
the countries through which they passed. 
These peripatetic assemblies moved in a di- 
rect line, and could only be stopped by put- 
ting obstructions in their way too high to be 
leaped over. From the violence of their 
exercise, some of them were permanently 
injured, and they often fell to the ground 
exhausted. It is curious that observers, at- 
tracted by the sight, who, up to that time, 
had betrayed no symptoms of ill health or 
insanity, first followed and wondered, and 
ended by joining the leaping, dancing crowd. 
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The Millerites owed their origin to a man 
named Miller, who professed to have had a 
revelation of the precise day on which the 
second advent of Christ would occur, and 
when his people would be called to rise and 
meet him in the air. He, and his deluded 
apostles, or agents, went from town to town, 
and from house to house, imposing on the 
credulity and imaginations of the ignorant. 
Many arranged their worldly affairs in refer- 
ence to the impending catastrophe, and 
made no contracts extending beyond the des- 
ignated day. Prosperous citizens sold their 
estates, and declined the ordinary vocations 
of life, that they might give themselves 
wholly to the work of preparation. As the 
eventful day drew nigh, many provided what 
they regarded as suitable apparel ‘for an 
aerial flight, and assembled in groups upon 
summits which they supposed most favorable 
to an early and easy ascension. ‘The imita- 
tors of the false prophet were counted by 
thousands. Scores who were crazed with 
excitement or disappointment, were subse- 
quently committed to insane asylums. 
Sometimes the victims of the instinct of 
imitation are hurtful to society, by their ap- 
palling crimes, like those wrought by anar- 
chist mobs; sometimes, principally injurious 
to themselves. Thus, in some periods of 
time, a peculiar form of suicide will prevail ; 
the example being set by some original mind, 
and imitated by other persons, who are 
spared the necessity of inventing a mode of 
self-destruction. It is related that some 
years ago, a certain monument in the city of 
London had to be closed to visitors, to pre- 
vent would-be suicides from following the 
example of a man who threw himself from 
the top. Atone time, charcoal is a fashion- 
able mode of exit in Paris ; at another, the 
river Seine. Winslow states in his Anatomy 
of Suicides, that Mr. Hume lent his Essay 
on Suicide to a friend, who, on returning it, 
told him it was a most excellent perform- 
ance, and pleased him better than anything 
he had read for a long time. In order to 
give Hume a practical exhibition of the 
effect of his defense of suicide, his friend 
shot himself the day after returning him the 


essay. 





Reference has so far been made to crimes 
against society, and to extravagant delusions, 
all seeming to spring from morbid emotional 
natures, catching infection from others, and 
irresistibly drawn to folly or crime. But the 
same imitative tendency is illustrated by 
harmless public movements. How many 
men fix their political associations from a 
discriminating investigation of parties or 
principles? How many men know why they 
are Republicans or Democrats or Independ- 
ents? The great mass of them are parti- 
sans from imitation. ‘They are on one side 
or the other of party lines, because they 
have taken the mood from those who sur- 
round them. ‘To them, what their party or 
leaders do, even on the most unforeseen oc- 
casions, is right, and their opponents are in- 
variably wrong. This is born of emotion, 
not of reason. It is often, and usually, 
very sincere and patriotic. It is grand to 
see, 


‘* Freemen casting, with unpurchased hand, 
The vote that shakes the turrets of the land.” 


But nervous sympathy must in some degree 
answer for the results, be they good or evil. 

A clearer illustration is shown by the wax- 
ing fervor of an ordinary political campaign. 
Before conventions meet, and candidates are 
named, the feeling of a party is neutral and 
listless, except with a comparatively few in- 
dividuals. A while after, the dry bones be- 
gin tostir. The noise of orators, the moving 
processions, the boom of guns, all the usual 
modes of political managers, gradually warm 
up the masses, until men neglect business to 
attend the hustings, and shout frantically for 
their party and candidates, until the election 
is over, and long sighs of relief indicate the 
return of sanity. What is all this but the 
same tendency, harmlessly directed, that 
leads to the imitative crimes of mobs, or the 
imitative folly of the Millerite or Flagellant? 
It is identical with the leaping, dancing pro- 
cessions of the middle ages ; for, as politi- 
cians lead, so their followers dance and leap 
along; unhappily, not always in as straight a 
line as their antetypes. Principles are not 
to be undervalued in politics ; the point 1s, 
that few appreciate them. Emotion, rather 
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than analytical discernment, is often the mov- 
ing power. 

From this it may be inferred, that men 
should exercise some caution as to the degree, 
and to what company, they yield their per- 
sonal independence ; what oaths of associa- 
tion they take, and how blindly they subject 
themselvesto the influence of societies, there- 
by giving full scope to imitative tendencies. 

rhe crusades are referred to as examples 
of imitative delusion. What else moved 
masses of men, women, and children, war- 
riors and non-combatants, to project them- 
selves from Europe upon Syria? Without 
adequate means of transportation or of sub- 
sistence, even for the fighting men, thousands 
of deluded beings strewed the weary way with 
their bones, and bred pestilence wherever 
they appeared. Religious enthusiasm was 
for much in all this, acting upon the nerves 
of the victims, and entraining them in the 
broad road, so thronged with travelers. A 
modification of the same phenomena Is seen 


in a modern revival. Great “ revivalists,” 


as they are called, are peculiarly emotional 


men, magnetic and sympathetic. They are 
gifted in song, in prayer, or in exhortation. 
The brethren, under their ministration, throw 
off their listlessness, and catch the spirit of 
fervor that breathes in every word and act 
of the apostle. Soon the indifferent become 
interested, and those “who went to scoff 
remain to pray.” Conversions are rapidly 
made, the church membership is enlarged, 
and many true Christians date the reform of 
their lives, and their hopes of future happi- 
ness, from an epoch when some large heart- 
ed evangelist kindled the emotions of his 
hearers, and won them to his cause through 
their imitative tendencies. 

Iilustrations might be drawn from every 
department of human life and action, to show 
the strong influences exerted through the imi- 
tative faculties. Men and women marry be- 
cause others marry around them ; they hast- 
en their exit from the world because others 
do, and by the same modes. They engage 
in mobs to destroy, or in armies or associa- 
tons to protect, in imitation of others. 
Many are stimulated to charity and all good 


works ; many are driven prone to death. It 
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may be doubtea if the gregarious instinct of 
mankind is not largely from this cause. 
Martial ardor is born of it. The phrase we 
heard so much in the rebellion, of “ going 
with his section,” expresses a modification 
of it. Weare creatures of nervous sympa- 
thy in all our modes and tenses. 

I have somewhere read a story of a cur- 
ious experiment, by a scientist in Europe, 
upon an idiot, wherein it is gravely related 
that he took out such brains as he found, 
and substituted a curious chronometer-like 
mechanism, set in the idiot’s skull. This 
mechanical contrivance worked so logically, 
and so unerringly guided the actions of its 
possessor, that he gained vast wealth, and a 
wonderful ascendency over the minds of 
men and women by the force of apparent 
mental power, but unmixed with any moral 
perception or control, and became a most 
powerful and dangerous man. ‘The secret 
was discovered by a prying savant, who 
robbed the idiot of his mechanism during 
sleep, when the latter relapsed into his na- 
tive idiocy. ‘The story is an ingenious illus- 
tration of a being propelled by a force extrin- 
sic to reason. 

Dr. Maudsley, in his work, The Psychlo- 
ogy and Pathology of Mind, shows that the 
struggle for existence which goes on in the 
heart of an old civilization, the worry, the 
friction, the conflict of desires, produce a 
large amount of insanity. While this is true 
of individuals, it may be claimed that more 
general intelligence has diminished the ex- 
travagances of the multitude, so that these 
are less numerous and harmful than when 
the world was younger. 

As mankind is wiser, there is more self- 
control. This greater subordination of the 
emotions to reason, gives the hope that so- 
ciety will be sustained by the great body of 
wage-earners in resisting the assaults of the 
fanatics who would remit the world to chaos. 
If it shall prove otherwise, it will be because 
apparently harmless associations, falling un- 
der the control of daring theorizers or un- 
scrupulous plotters, have seduced the masses, 
through imitative mania, to destroy their 
own welfare. 

A. A. Sargent. 
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Tue accent on the first syllable, if you 
please—Janet, not Jeanétte--I shall feel 
“easier in my mind” in telling you about 
her, if there is no little question running 
alongside, as to whether you are giving her 
name an unfamiliar twist in your thought. 
And I must begin one step back of Janet 
herself, too, if you are to understand, and 
be interested in, the little scrap of her history 
that I am to give. 

Her father, a Harvard graduate, and the 
son of a theorist of the Brook Farm type, 
had come to the “ Far West” in ’56, bring- 
ing with him the inheritance of his father’s 
ideas, and his mother’s fortune, hoping to 
take an active part in shaping a new civili- 
zation. His father had begun in the branches, 
he would begin atthe root. After two years’ 
residence in the western wilds, he had mar- 
ried—a sort of second marriage, he having 
been long wedded to his theory of a wife. 
The theory had had no blue blood nor con- 
ventional education, but a true heart and 
pleasing exterior, and youth with its large 
possibilities. The sixteen-year-old daughter 
ofa ranchman met the negative qualifications 
of the ideal bravely, and as she was a good 
little maiden, and very pretty, her lover’s 
eyes were anointed to see the “ large possi- 
bilities.” But alas! when he had married 
her, and proceeded to bring her up to her 
mission, he found that he had mistaken an 
empty mind for one capable of being filled : 
and as his plan for educating his wife had, 
like Agassiz’s fish diet, presupposed some 
brains to start on, he soon gave it up; the 
chagrin and sorrow of his failure doing much 
to cause the fever of which he died two 
years after. He left it as his dying request 

-poor man—that his little daughter, then a 
year old, should be systematically educated. 

Mrs. Craig had loved her husband with 
all her heart (and her heart was much larger 
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than her head), so she spared neither pains 
nor money in seeing his wish carried out, 
under the direction of an adviser that he had 
suggested ; so that Janet was educated in 
the best Eastern schools, and afterwards 
spent three years of careful study in Europe. 
When twenty-two years old, she returned 
with her mother, who had been with her 
abroad, to the home of which she had had 
but infrequent glimpses since she was ten 
years old, to find herself a stranger in her 
birthplace. 

A flourishing mining town had grown up 
around the home her father had planted in 
the wilderness, whose interests had long 
spread beyond the one that gave it existence 
into the general channels of commerce and 
manufacture, but whose society was still that 
of a mining town—flashy, material, and es- 
sentially vulgar. Janet shrank from it, and 
for a while so longed for the atmosphere of 
some Eastern city, with its lectures, reading 
clubs, libraries, and concerts, that she was al- 
most ready to urge the sale of their home 
and a removal thither. ‘Then came a mem- 
ory of the few formal visits made to her 
father’s relatives in school vacations, and she 
realized, although she shunned a distinct 
shaping of the idea, that where society was 
crystallized, there would be no circle conge- 
nial at once to her mother and herself. This 
was decisive —for to take the devoted mother, 
who lived but for her, into surroundings that 
would constantly emphasize her deficiencies, 
was a thing of which she was incapable. 

With this resolve to stay, came a definite 
principle of action. She had _ learned 
through her mother of the ruling motive of 
her father’s life, and it had long been an un- 
defined inspiration in her own—a “star in 
the East”; woz, “it came and stood over 
where the young child was.” Her duty de- 
fined itself, but the commonplace homeliness 
of a manger was its type. “It is not given 
to one person to do much,” she thought ; “or 
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if it is, the greater will grow from the less : 
but it is time that I, who have so long re- 
ceived, should in my turn begin to give, and 
help to improve my social surroundings, if 
in ever so small a degree, instead of running 
trom them.” So she returned calls with her 
mother (for all “*snobocracy” had called), 
accepted invitations, and was to a superficial 
observer only one of the pleasure seeking 
throng. But wherever she went, she created 
her own atmosphere ; her superiority was 
recognized, because she never obtruded it ; 
and every one unconsciously gave her of his 
best self. In her presence, women forgot 
their furbelows, and men found themselves 
indulging hazy suspicions as to life meaning 
something besides money. Now I pray you 
not to do Janet or my description of her 
the injustice to imagine her a blue-stocking 
or a misanthrope. She was a whole-hearted, 
healthy girl, and the earnest purpose that in- 
spired her life added rather than took from 
the zest with which she enjoyed its recrea- 
She could dance as merrily (and as 
prettily, too) asany girl that you know, and 
the sparkle of her wit was none the less 
bright that it was never used at another’s ex- 
pense ; but with her, frolic and amusement 
bore their proper proportion and relation— 
they were the accident, not the business of 
existence. 

It was to this hearty wholeness of life that 
she owed much of her influence. People 
never felt that she sat on a height above 
them, angling for their souls; but somehow, 
things seemed to increase or diminish in 
value and sort themselves by a truer law 
within her sphere. In looks she was attrac- 
tive rather than beautiful—a fine, lithe figure, 
a clear complexion, and perfect teeth, consti- 
tuting her main claims in that direction ; but 
her play of expression was fascinating, and 
her smile always left the beholder with the 
sense of a special gift. 

(his was Janet at twenty-two, and this, to 
intents and purposes, was Janet at twen- 
ty-six; and it is at twenty-six, after four years 
of such life as has been hinted at, in her 
western home, that the little piece of her 
history that we are to consider begins. Of 
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course the four years had not passed without 
some enriching of mind and heart, but prac- 
tically the description that I have tried to 
give is as good for one end of them as the 
other. I had forgotten to say that she had 
returned from her studies and travels singu- 
larly unsophisticated in matters of mere 
worldly knowledge and experience, and this 
simplicity, remarkable at twenty-two, be- 
came more so with every added year. As I 
said, people always showed themselves to 
her at their best; and indeed, society about 
her, as a whole, partly atoned for its sordid 
vulgarity, by a comparative freedom from 
the subtle insincerities of older civilizations. 
From these causes, or perhaps more truly 
from the directness of her own nature, it re- 
mained a fact, that many a young debutante 
of eighteen knew more of the tricks and 
shams of society, its small refinements of 
‘cruelty, its flirtations and desecrated affec- 
tions, than Janet did at twenty-six. This 
simplicity gave to her varied attainments and 
culture a charm‘ quite unique, but it also 
played a part indirectly in bringing a hard 
trial to her life. 


Il. 


ArreR so long a preface, we find Janet in 
the library of her mother’s home, drawing 
on her gloves for a drive, while a gentleman 
waits, hat in hand. He is of medium height, 
well built, has a quiet, strong face, iron gray 
hair, and the intangible something, in toilet 
and bearing, that marks a man used to soci- 
ety. We have noticed this much, when Mrs. 
Craig enters, loaded down with wraps enough 
for a trip to the Arctic regions. It is the 
joy of her simple life to care for Janet’s bod- 
ily well-being, and Janet never lets her feel 
that her care is not needed. Today she is 
already amply provided, but she selects a 
shawl from the heap, saying with a grateful 
smile, as her escort extends his hand for it: 

** Mother always takes such good care of 
me, Mr. Cartwright.” 

And Mrs. Craig’s kind face beams, and 
she follows them to the door, still uncon- 
sciously carrying the mountain of surplus 
wraps, and shouting as they drive off : 
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** If it comes on to be cold, pin your throat 
up tight,” adding to herself, as she turned 
back into the house, “These first spring days 
is so uncertain "” 

But what a day it was! beautiful enough 
to willingly bear the mild reproach of being 
“uncertain.” The very atmosphere an em- 
bodied hope—a prophecy of all things fair, 
that needed not the starting sap and leaping 
brooks to voice it forth. One of the days 
when one feels strangely happy without any 
adequate reason. 

And Janet was happy 
core ; and as the day had, so to speak, broad 
shoulders, she laid the responsibility there, 
with an odd, unconscious shirking that she 
only recognized in looking back. And how 


happy to her heart’s 


often in the months that followed she did 
look back to this day of unquestioning peace 
and simple joy! 

They drove rapidly till they left the last 
straggling houses of the town behind, and 
then siackened their speed to enjoy the love- 
ly prospect that each turn ‘in the road re- 


vealed. ‘They had been speaking of a view 
in Switzerland of which both were reminded, 
and had fallen into a little silence, which Ja- 
net broke abruptly : 

“It sometimes frightens me,” she said, “to 
realize how dependent I am upon my own 
moods! It seems so strange that several 
things that for weeks have been haunting me, 
without any solution, have today at least 
defined, if not answered themselves. It must 
be this lovely sunlight, for there are no new 
conditions to my problems.” 

“T recognize the experience,” her com- 
panion rejoined, “but I do not attribute it 
altogether to the accident of mood. There 
is, 1 think, a law by which mental processes 
seem to skip links—sometimes half a chain. 
I have at times had my mind started in the 
direction of some inquiry, perhaps would do 
a little reading and thinking about it, but 
drop the matter without any satisfactory con- 
clusions ; and six months or six years after, 
upon being confronted with the subject again, 
I find myself, without having consciously 
thought of it in the interval, with fixed con- 
victions where before I was all at sea. They 
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seem to come at the call of the new occasion 
as if created by it, but they are really the re- 
sult of hidden mental processes.” 

‘“* How exactly you describe it !” exclaimed 
Janet, “I know just what you mean, and it 
has sometimes perplexed me, and made me 
doubt the value of my conclusions. But I 
had nothing so metaphysical in mind this 
time ; I mean, I feel so buoyant and happy 
today, that I feel strong to face hard ques 
tions, or discouragements and worries, that 
before seemed unmanageable.” 

“Can you use me against any of the difti- 
culties and worries!” he asked. “ I’m quite 
in the dark as to what they are, so you see I 
add faith to generosity.” 

“And I'm duly grateful,” she laughed in 
return; “but most of them belong more to 
others than myself, and I was wrong to re- 
fer to them at all. I didn’t mean to be mys- 
terious, but I find myself thinking aloud in 
a fragramentary sort of fashion to you, as | 
used to your sister Alice. There is, by the 
way, one thing suggested by her letters, that 
I want your help in. She used to write a 
great deal last year about her Homer and 
Dante and Goethe classes, and other un 
attainable delights, and I have been think- 
ing tor a good while what we could do here. 
To attempt just such work as she describes 
is, of course out of the question, but I have 
been hoping it might be possible to form a 
class for similar study on a less ambitious 
scale—a sort of ‘ model in clay’ affair.” 

“ But I thought, Miss Janet, you had such 
a class already, Wednesday evenings. I owe 
it a grudge, too,” he added, “for I have 
twice been refused admission at your door 
when it was holding its sessions. I was so 
stupid as to forget you told me your Wednes- 
day evenings were engaged, and was turned 
on a cold world by way of punishment! ” 

“QO!” said Janet, “my Wednesday eve- 
nings are quite different ; the young ladies 
that meet with me then are my Sunday 
school class (or were-—they are all teaching 
this year); but they are too immature in 
thought for such study as I mean—only one 
of them is over eighteen ; besides, I’m the 
leader in it, and my new plan is far more sel- 
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fish ; I want to be one of a class. I've been 
trying for some days to get courage to ask if 
you would lead such aclass; but you walked 
into my trap so confidingly just now, that 
I’m quite ashamed to take advantage of you.” 

‘| have indeed been rash,” he answered, 
with a smile, “to open the way for such a 
proposition. Alice has always quoted your 
good judgment. I shall write her that you 
have been guilty of the exception that proves 
the rule. But Miss Janet, why must there 
be a leader? If a class is formed here, 
where there is no one properly qualified to 
lead, why cannot such leadership as conven- 
ience requires rotate ? 

“You refuse, then,” said Janet, ignoring 
his suggestion. But Mr. Cartwright, can’t 
you see a duty in it? You certainly know 
more of poetry and philosophy than the rest 
of us, however little you may seem to your- 
self to know. You are the only person in 
town who can do it, and you would do it so 
well—and O! I wesh you would !” 

lhere was a world of-—well, let us say 
kindness, in John Cartwright’s face as he 
answered. Neither of the parties most con- 
cerned took the trouble to define it, so why 
should we? Whatever it was, when it had 
flickered and passed, it left Janet not caring 
so very much whether it was the accompani- 
ment of consent or refusal—this also, like 
other things in that day, she noted, looking 

UCR, 

* Those last words are a powerful argu- 
ment, and the only one in all that you have 
said that could influence me; but I must 
absolutely the honor you suggest. 
Perhaps | ought not to weaken my refusal 
with a reason, but I will give one out of sev- 
eral. I lack the first requisite to such a po- 

n, in having no skill in drawing people 


refuse 


“Why, Mr. Cartwright !” exclaimed Janet, 


“how you misunderstand yourself! I don’t 
‘ay this to urge you further, but do you know 
that | asked you partly because of the very 
laculty whose absence you plead? Why, I 
never am with you, but that I take myself to 
task afterwards for allowing you to draw out 
ty thoughts and opinions as you always do !” 
VoL. VITL—16. 
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He smiled, and shook his head slowly as 
he answered, “‘If there could be the thorough 
understanding and sympathy between myself 
and each member of a class that exists be- 
tween us, Miss Janet, it would be quite dif- 
ferent ; but I fancy that when I met you, I 
suddenly fell heir to my sister's years of 
friendship, so that our acquaintance, instead 
of beginning six months ago, dates back into 
your childhood—yes, I not only understand 
and generally agree with your thoughts, but 
I feel so certain of like understanding from 
you, that lam on my part tempted to garrul- 
ity. But thisclass is quite a different mat- 
ter. Have you spoken to any one yet about 
it?” 

“No, I didn’t care to, till I had talked 
with you.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” he replied, “for I 
have a suggestion to submit. Why begin by 
organizing a class? I think we often organ- 
ize prematurely. I believe you said your 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Merrill, had returned 
from their visit East ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why could we not meet to read with 
them, if they liked the idea, and let a class 
and its work grow naturally from that?” 

“Perhaps you are right,” replied Janet. 
“At any rate, we will leave it till we can con- 
sult the Merrills. I am glad you mentioned 
them, for I want to take you to see them. 
You know how much they have been to me 
in the two years they have lived here, and I 
am in haste for you to meet each other. 
When can you go with me?” 

“Tomorrow evening, if convenient to you. 
I am anticipating great pleasure in knowing 
them.” These last words as he brought the 
horses to a stand, on a side hill, where the 
prospect was surpassingly fine. ‘And now, 
Miss Janet, I am going, with your consent 
to help you out, and ask you to climb that 
crag with me,” pointing justabove them. “I 
was there last evening, and the view is won- 
derful—the added height takes in the river, 
which here is hidden by these low hills.” 

Janet gladly consented, and they began 
their scramble. Suddenly she exclaimed, 
“Why, Mr. Cartwright, don’t burden your- 
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self with those shawls ; they will be perfectly 
safe in the buggy—please toss them back.” 

“On the contrary,” he laughed, “these 
shawls have just found their mission. The 
sun beats so warmly on the rock up there, 
that I propose seating ourselves and enjoy- 
ing the view at our leisure. With these 
shawls to sit on, you need not fear catching 
cold; and, to be Irish, this will be the best 
part of our drive.” 

Janet was a good climber, and needed no 
help, until just at the last, where a brambly 
ledge completed the ascent. John Cart- 
wright scrambled up first, and then reached 
back his hand, that she might be saved cling- 
ing to the prickly ledge. It was a trifle, but 
in all her life she had never experienced 
such a sense of imparted strength as in that 
simple hand clasp. It was only felt at the 
time, and like the rest, vow afterward. 

“See,” said he, when, after standing a few 
moments in quiet but intense enjoyment of 
the scene, he had arranged the shawls for Ja- 
net, and they were seated: “see, I’m a sort 
of patent combination book-case and pantry,” 
at the same time producing a small book 
from one overcoat pocket, and a paper par- 
cel from the other. “ There,” laying the par- 
cel on some dry moss as he spoke, “are a 
few sandwiches that your good mother made 
for us while you were getting your hat, and 
here are Emerson’s poems. Was there ever 
a truer place to read them in? And now, 
Miss Janet, I propose that you reward my 
varied excellence by reading something to 
me,” adding (as Janet took the book with a 
pleasant “Certainly, if you would enjoy it,” 
and began to turn its leaves), “‘ something 
from the second division of the Wood Notes, 
if you please.” 

‘‘ How odd!” she exclaimed. I was look- 
ing for that! Here it is,” and she began to 
read at “ Hearken once more.” 

While she reads, let me reassure those 
among my girl readers whose sympathies are 
stirred because of the innocent, but none the 
less offensive, little bundle on the moss at 
her side. ‘ Poorthing!” I hear one of you 
say, “I should think Emerson or Mother 
Goose would be all one to her, while those 
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ridiculous sandwiches graced the scene!” 
Thank you, my dears; but Janet’s life cur- 
rents run deeper than yours, and possibly 
higher too, for some of you I fear would be 
tempted to some joke at your mother’s ex- 
pense, in a vulgar fear lest your escort should 
think you ignorant of the usages of society ; 
but if Janet had ever been tempted in this 
wise she conquered years ago, when at nine- 
teen she had first been thrown into perma- 
nent companionship with her mother.  Be- 
fore that she had nursed wild hopes, pathet- 
ically like her father’s, though from another 
standpoint, that from constant association 
her mother’s mind and tastes might grow like 
her own ; and in her last year at school she 
often fell asleep at night, building air castles 
of the time when they should read and think 
together. But the hopes and temptations 
were alike dead, and she had learned to take 
the fair gift of a mother’s love as God gave 
it, and to let it manifest itself, without that 
pecking surveillance with which it would 
quickly have acquired a chronic attitude of 
semi-apology. For Mrs. Craig was as quick 
to feel a wound aimed at her heart, as she 
was slow to take an idea aimed at her head. 
No—nothing came to Janet’s mind when 
she saw the sandwiches, but a tender little 
inward exclamation of “ Dear mother!” 
which somehow always came to her at such 
times, whether trifling like the present, or of 
more moment, and always meant the crown 
and seal of struggles past. She knew, how- 
ever, in that instant, by a swift instinct, that 
her companion had proposed the climb to 
give the semblance of appropriateness to the 
little lunch, and that the book had probably 
been drawn from the library with no thought 
of its present use ; but she accepted the kind 
ruse quietly, without betraying that she saw 
through it, and began to read as we have 
seen, 

As with clear, reverent voice she pronoun- 
ced the last words, 


* * * “His mind is the sky 
Than all it holds more deep, more high,” 


her glance involuntarily sought the deep blue 
above them, and then rested thoughtfully on 
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the far off hills, both were silent a moment ; 
then he said, 

“*Each and All,’ now, if you are not 
tired,” and she read again. 

“Yes,” he said, as she closed the book, 
“Alice was right—you can read Emerson. 
Many people can ‘elocute,’ but few can read, 
and Emerson has to be read. Thank you.” 

“QO, I have enjoyed it,” she replied. I 
agree with Whipple, that Emerson is the 
greatest of our poets. ‘There is never any 
‘middle man’ in his poetry. He speaks 
straight from the heart of things, and with 
the jerky disregard of literary rules and pleas- 
ing forms, of which he is so often guilty, he 
has caught the rhythm of the Universe as no 
other of our poets has !” 

Did I say Janet wasn’t beautiful? You 
should have seen her now, and give me the 
lie,as I deserve! But suddenly the fine col- 
or in her cheeks deepens painfully and over- 
spreads her face. She fears that she has 
launched out beyond her depth. “ ‘There, 
Mr. Cartwright !” she exclaimed with a little 
vexed laugh, ‘‘ you see it is as I said a little 
while ago—you make me say all I know, and 
a great deal I don’t!” 

“This same announcement not being one 
of the things you ‘don’t know,’ I hope,” he 
laughed in return; “for the confidence it 
implies is quite too pleasing to be willingly 
foregone.” ; 

Janet laughed, merrily now, and rising 
said, “Thank you; and now we must go 
back to the horses ; it is growing chilly.” 

“IT hope you have not caught cold,” he 
exclaimed. “I fear I have let you read too 
long—it was a shabby return for your kind- 
hess to impose upon it; and your mother 
will never trust you with me again if you 
should be ill.” This last as they began the 
descent. 

“O, the sandwiches !” suddenly exclaimed 
Janet ; and before the words were fairly spok- 
en she had sprung back and picked them 
up. “We'll eat them as we go down,” she 


said; “it would be a shame to forget them.” 

“All right,” rejoined her companion. 
“You may eat out of gratitude ; I eat be- 
Cause Tam hungry ; I was just thinking how 
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nice they'd taste, when your word about be- 
ing cold threw them from my mind.” 

So they came down—a bite and a scram- 
ble, a bite and a jump—like a school boy 
and girl, and laughing between times at them- 
selves and each other, for the absurd figure 
they cut. The spirit of merriment thus 
evoked continued to assert itself as they 
drove homeward; and when the _ horses 
stopped before the door, they were both, 
laughing at some happy nonsense or other. 
What a long time it was before Janet laughed 
with so free a heart again! 


Ill. 


Mrs. Craic was watching for them, and 
had the door open before they alighted. 
“}Pinner’ll be ready in five minutes, Mr. 
Cartwright ; won’t you come in and have 
some?” she asked, as they ascended the 
steps. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Craig,” he replied, “not 
today; I must take the horses back ; but may 
I come tomorrow? Miss Janet is going to 
take me to your friends the Merrills, after 
dinner.” 

“ May you ?” echoed Mrs. Craig, immense- 
ly flattered. ‘I should say so. Of course 
you may! I only wish you’d come every 
day.” 

“You are very kind,” he answered, ‘and 
I shall be sure to remember that a welcome 
always awaits me. Good evening. Good 
evening, Miss Janet ”—and he drove away. 

** That’s the nicest man I ever saw, Janet, 
except your dear, blessed father,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Craig, as they closed the outer door, 
and passed into the library. “ His manners 
are more like your father’s than any one 
else’s that ever I saw : you know all the time 
he could be grand enough to make poor 
Western folks like us wish we hadn’t ever 
been born at all, like that stuck-up cousin of 
your father’s, that came to see me while you 
was to the Springs with Mrs. Merrill; but 
instead of that he’s as kind and natural as if 
he didn’t know anything out of the common.” 

“It is strange,” answered Janet. ‘“ I had 
thought he must be like my father. Did 
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you say dinner was ready? If so, I'll let 
Mina take my things up stairs, and not try 
to dress for dinner. I didn’t realize it was 
so late. We've had a lovely drive !” 

“And you didn’t get cold coming back? 
I had a little fire made, for fear you’d feel 
chilly. Mina,” addressing a little maid who 
was brushing the hearth, “take Miss Janet’s 
things up stairs.” Again to Janet, “ Mrs. 
Pope was in this afternoon,” (Mrs. Pope was 
their minister’s wife) “to see about postpon- 
ing the sociable till Mrs. Jackson gets back, 
and—my ! I came near forgetting—this note 
came for you,” drawing it from her pocket 
and extending it as she spoke. 

* From Ruth Merrill,” said Janet, glancing 
at the envelope as she tore it open. This 
was the note—she glanced over it hastily, 
then carefully re-read— 















** Dear Janet: 

**T find that wonderful things have happened while 
I was East. You were a naughty girl to let me 
learn from others what you should have loved me 
enough to write me yourself; however, I will forgive 
you, on condition that you bring Mr. Cartwright to 
see me very soon. I am very busy, but shall try to 
see you for a minute tomorrow morning, for I can 
tell you, better than I can write, how my heart goes 
out to you in your new happiness. 

“As ever, yours, 
“RurH MERRILL,” 













An innocent document, but if it had been 
the last inch in the lighted train to buried 
dynamite, it could hardly have created a 
greater commotion than it now did in Janet’s 
mind. At first reading, she refused to catch 
its meaning ; but as with changing color she 
read again, it could not be mistaken. <A 
tumult of confused feeling for a moment 
threatened to overwhelm her ; but resolutely 
bidding it bide its time, she mechanically 
slipped the note back into its envelope, and 
with a quiet, pale face, and an instant in- 















stinct of self protection, asked her mother if 
Mrs. Pope remembered to bring her receipt 
for Spanish cream, as she had promised. 
“No,” answered Mrs. Craig, rushing upon 
the false scent with praiseworthy haste, “I 
didn't even think to ask her for it, and I’d 
like to have it for dessert tomorrow, too, for 
Mr. Cartwright. Come, dear, dinner’s wait- 
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ing. Mina, you needn’t tend table today ; 
Miss Janet and me'll make it all right. 
You run right over to Mrs. Pope’s and ask 
her for her receipt for Spanish cream, and 
tell Kate as you go, she can bring in the pud- 
ding when I ring.” Then to Janet again: 
“ Did I tell you Mrs. Pope put her baby in- 
to short clothes?” A smile of negation from 
Janet. ‘ Well, she has, and if the poor little 
thing don’t catch its death, being short-coat- 
ed this early in the season, it ‘ll be a wonder !” 

And so the good woman rattled on, need- 
ing little encouragement from Janet; and 
Janet heard it all as one who hears things in 
a fever, as if it were in the next room and te 
somebody else, in the meantime concentra- 
ting her will upon the effort to keep herself 
benumbed and her thoughts in abeyance, 
till dinner should be ended. At last they 
rose and returned to the library. Janet, how- 
ever, did not sit down, but bending over her 
mother’s chair, said, as she stroked her hair : 

“Tt’s a shame, little mother, after leaving 
you alone all the afternoon, to desert you 
again in the evening, but that’s just what I’m 
going to do. This note from Ruth speaks 
of a matter that demands immediate atten- 
tion. It will keep me busy in my room all 
the evening. Please excuse me to whoever 
calls, and let me bid you good night now 
I’m so sorry to leave you alone, dear,” and 
she was gone before a question could be 
asked, and in another minute had reached 
her room, locked the door, and flung herself 
face downward on the bed. 

For many minutes the turmoil of mind 
and heart forbade analysis. Surprise, anger, 
mortification, and a nameless pain that was 
all three and none of them, tossed and over- 
turned each other. Then slowly rising out 
of the chaos, obstinately rising, though she 
strove to hold it down, came this knowledge: 
She, Janet Craig, aged twenty-six, of sound 
mind, had been giving away her heart piece- 
meal, unconsciously and unasked, for six 
months, until now there was not a fragment 
of it left, and John Cartwright was the bene- 
ficiary. Having once acknowledged this 
fact, she lashed herself with it as with a whip 
of smali cords. She reviewed, to its minut- 
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est detail, each interview in all that time— 
pounding the wounded spot in her pride, as 
one presses a sore tooth--forcing herself to a 
merciless analysis of them all, and dropping 
each one with a mental note of the progress 
of her own absorption, and the absence of 
anything to justify it. She spared herself 


nothing, up to the last minute of this last 


afternoon. And if, now and again, there 
fitted across the agony of her mortification 
some swilt passing look that had given words 
a meaning not in them, her penance would 
not allow her to dwell on it. Once indeed, 
as one of these sudden photographs of the 
spirit touched her thought, she caught her- 
self trying to hold and reproduce it, in a suc- 
cession of dissolving views. It was but an 
instant’s lapse, and she proceeded more re- 
morselessly than before. _No—she was with- 
out excuse-——there had absoltitely been no 
“love making,” but all the same love was 
made, and made to last. Poor Janet did 
not know this yet, and having fairly recog- 
nized the ‘* blind eyed boy,” decided to stran- 
gle him. Alas! she had yet to learn that 
he thrives on strangling. 

However, the resolution had one good re- 
sult. It helped restore her self-respect, and 
enabled her to face the practical necessities 
of the moment. As the clock struck ten, 
she roused herself to realize that she was 
thoroughly chilled, and that her gas and fire 
were alike unlighted. Setting a match to 
both, and drawing a shawl around her shoul- 
ders, she seated herself to answer Mrs. Mer- 
ll’snote. For half an hour she wrote and 
erased, wrote and erased. Too much ex- 
of surprise and annoyance, too 
much elaborate explanation, too much feel- 
ing generally, went into the first attempt ; 
and after patching and mending with the in- 
tent of copying, it was finally discarded bod- 
ily, and consigned to the fire. The next at- 
tempt, reacting from this, betrayed a studied 
indifference equally unsuited to the purpose, 
and after the same process of patching, met 
the same fate. Forcing herself at length, in 
imagination, into the position in which Mrs. 
Merrill's note should have found her, she an- 
swered it thus: 


pression 
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‘**T don’t wonder, dear Ruth, that you dd wonder 
to hear of my engagement from other lips than my 
own. The heart of the mystery lies in the fact that 
Iam not engaged. It is too bad, my dear friend, 
for I know you dearly love a bit of romance, and that 
my gravest short-coming in your eyes has been my 
persistent failure to furnish you one. Alas! that I 
must still remain on the delinquent list! Mr. Cart- 
wright is the half brother of my old school friend, 
Alice Meigs, of whom you have often heard me 
speak. The long vacation that I spent with her, he 
was in Europe, and I never met him till he came here 
a few months since, and perhaps have never men- 
tioned him to you. We have, of course, been a great 
deal together since he came, and looking back now, 
with other people’s eyes, I don't wonder we made 
some talk, though I never thought of it till I read 
your note. We have already planned to call on you 
tomorrow evening, and I know you will both like 
him. He has come out here as architect of some 
of the public buildings, and thinks a little of settling 


here permanently. 
“ How nice it is to exchange notes again, instead of 


letters. 
** Yours always, 
** JANET CRAIG.” 


She read this twice, and with a wan smile 
of approval, folded and addressed it. She 
only wished there were ten to write. It was 
such a help to do something. ‘The blank 
ache was so hard to face. 

And right here I am confronted with the 
young lady who was troubled about the 
sandwiches. ‘What an odd creature your 
Janet is!” she exclaims. “Why should she 
put herself in such a state because she found 
she liked the man? All she has to do is to 
keep her own counsel, and make him like 
her. More than likely he is in love already ! 
And what a fool she was, not to have seen 
all this coming on. I’ve had lots of love af- 
fairs, and I always know the first symptons.” 

That she was a fool, Janet was only too 
ready to admit; but as to the rest—well, 
you never knew Janet. Sensitive with the 
wood-violet delicacy of sixteen, and strong 
to feel with the added power of ten womanly 
years, she would find your plan as simply 
impossible in thought as in execution. The 
unwomanliness of holding her heart in read- 
iness for the asking, would seem horrible. 
When, after writing, she had seated herself 
by the fire to face her own thoughts again, 
there had indeed come a meteor flash of hope 
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across their darkness, of that which, after 
ail, might be ; but she shut her eyes to it, as 
she had to those other flickering rays that 
had come earlier in the evening, and in- 
stinctively setting her pretty teeth, thought, 
and almost said aloud, “ That way not only 
madness, but degradation lies. He doesn’t 
and he never will care” (here an impish “ if” 
would assert itself), “or if he ever does, things 
will care for themselves. There is but one 
way for me-—-to resolutely tread it all out. 
Sut O! if he would only go away!” and with 
this moan she rose and prepared for bed. 
Once there, the power of healthy habit soon 
helped her to fall into a sound sleep. 

Janet could hardly have been exposed to 
the pain which this sudden revelation of her 
heart to itself had brought, if her relations 
with society had been different. But she had 
never had even a mild flirtation. Men had 
indeed admired and addressed her, but 
among those with whom, up to this time, it 
had been her lot to be thrown, with their 
narrow minds and their brisk ‘“* What can I 
sell you?” manners, there had never been 
one capable of inspiring any feeling in her, 
other than a very everyday friendliness, and 
a kind regret if their regard for her went be- 
yond it. If she had met Mr. Cartwright at 
first as she might any stranger, she could 
hardly have remained ignorant of the signifi- 
cance of the sympathy that existed between 
them ; but as the whole channel of her life 
ran so apart from any thought or prospect of 
marriage, much less flirtation, she had ac- 
cepted the delightful companionship of her 
old friend’s brother without question—with 
such outcome as we have seen. 

And in what relation to all this did John 
Cartwright stand? While Janet answered 
Mrs. Merrill, he was also writing a letter. It 
began * My dear little girl,” and was signed 
“Your gray-haired old boy,” and was as silly 
to the eyes of a third party, as love letters 
usually are. In the course of it occurred this 
paragraph: “I have been driving this after- 
noon with Miss Craig, of whom I have so 
often spoken. She is a rare woman, and 
you will find both help and pleasure in her 
companionship, if I ever bring you here to 
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live. And right here, darling, let me ask 
you in your next letter to release me from 
the silly little promise you coaxed me into 
when I left, to keep our engagement a se- 
cret. It involves a sort of insincerity not to 
speak of it co my friends here. I will ask 
Miss Craig not to mention it in her letters 
to Alice if you wish; but believe me, dear, 
Alice will enjoy much more in the continued 
knowledge of our happiness, than she could 
feel in any dramatic surprise that you may 
be planning for her on her return. So now 
be a good girlie, and release your old lover 
from his pledge.” 

Surely, Janet was wise in her determination 
to strangle the blind boy ¢ 


IV. 


THE sun rose the next morning, as it gen- 
erally does—whether the crises of our lives 
are pending or passed-—and shining against 
the closed blinds of Janet’s east window, 
showed in streaks of light upon the muslin 
curtains within. Only yesterday morning 
(Janet recalls it as though it were ages ayo) 
these very streaks made her heart leap with 
their message of the happy sunlight without. 
Today their message read, “ This is the first 
day—take up your burden.” It was Satur- 
day—always the most welcome day in the 
week to Janet, for it had the double blessing 
of being set apart for helpful uses, and of 
sharing with her mother work equally con- 
genial to them both. Not that their gentle 
little philanthropies were confined to Satur- 
days, but the morning of that day was always 
especially set apart for them. They some- 
times spent it in the convalescent ward of the 
hospital, distributing delicacies, and chatting 
with or reading to the patients ; sometimes 
in caring for destitute families that they made 
their charge ; sometimes in other kindred 
ways ; and this spring, Janet was giving the 
afternoon to helping a young girl who had lost 
a term of school through sickness, and was 
preparing for the High School examinations 
in the fall. So today, as she rose, she 
blessed the ensured occupation before her. 
She had shed no tears the night before, so 
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there were no traces of weeping to carry 
through the day ; but it was a sorry face, for 
all that, that met her own from the glass as 
she dressed her hair—her lovely color utter- 
ly gone, and the pallor that displaced it in- 
tensified by dark circles around her eyes; 
and she blessed the headache that gave her 
wherewith to answer her mother when she 
should appear below stairs. She assumed a 
cheery smile as she appeared, but was met as 
she expected. 

‘Bless my soul and body, Janet! 

‘the matter? You look downright sick— 
you oughtn’t to have stayed out so late yes- 
terday. I knew you'd catch cold. Did you 
have a chill, or anything, over night? You 
ought to have called me. What does ail you, 
anyway?” All this without a moment’s 
pause for answer. 

‘‘Now, little mother,” said Janet, “‘ you’re 
very ungrateful—you know there’s nothing 
in life you so dearly love as to fuss over sick 
people ; and I know in your secret heart 
you've held it against me that I never would 
be sick. Now this morning I have a ‘ really 
truly’ headache, and you're scolding me for 


what 


it 

“Scolding you!” exclaimed good, literal 
Mrs. Craig. ‘* Seolding you, you poor dear ! 
\s if I could ever lay up any thing against 
you, much less never being sick, which in 
nature you couldn’t help, and as if it was a 
sin, either! Well, things-do look queer to a 
body when their head’s thumping. Now 
you come right into the library, and camp 
down here on the sofa, and I'll bring your 
coffee to you. Mina—Mina—run and fetch 
some pillows !” 

Janet yielded ; partly to please her mother; 
partly to escape the breakfast chat; partly 
that she really felt so dizzy and wretched, 
that she was glad to assume the horizontal 

her coffee should bring her strength. 
Mrs. Craig drew the sofa before the fire as 
Mina appeared with the pillows, and having 
istered Janet to her satisfaction, and 
placed her coffee on a little stand, she left 
her to sip it, while she sat at breakfast, in 
sight through the open door, and made part 
{ a pretty picture, which impressed itself 
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upon Janet’s brain, as some fragment of our 
surroundings sometimes will in seasons of 
great mental pain, returning freshly to the 
memory for years afterwards with each de- 
tail distinct, though at the time we were 
scarcely aware that we noted them. The 
glint of the glass and silver in the pleasant 
morning light, the canary hanging among 
the plants in the window beyond, and Mrs. 
Craig herself in her bright morning gown and 
a dainty breakfast cap of Janet’s making, 
turning her kind, fresh face every third min- 
ute, with a smile. Long years after, this, 
among many mental pictures of her mother, 
remained at once the most distinct and the 
most treasured in Janet’s mind, 

Breakfast was a short matter when eaten 
alone, and Mrs. Craig was soon hovering ov- 
er her daughter again. 

“T don’t believe you slept a wink all 
night, from the look of your eyes,” she said ; 
adding, “I wish I knew what was in that 
note of Ruth Merrill’s. I know it was what 
set you thinking so you couldn’t stop; but 
don’t tell me about it now, it'll only set your 
head going again, and I’m talking more’n I 
ought to, and I won't say another word, only 
this—if she’s started you out for any more 
work for other folks, you just mustn’t do it. 
You're full, head and hands already !” With 
which brave manifesto, she drew the blinds, 
lowered Janet’s pillows, gave a few tucks and 
taps to the pretty afghan that covered her, 
and with a sort of bustling tip-toe left the 
room, carrying the cup and saucer, and clos- 
ing the door with ostentatious softness. 

What was her surprise an hour after, when, 
her household duties ended, her little basket 
of sick bed dainties packed, and her street 
dress donned, she found herself confronted 
by Janet herself, also ready for the street. 

** Goodness, child !” she almost screamed, 
“are you gone clean crazy? Where are 
you going?” 

‘“With you, of course, dear,” Janet an- 
swered. ‘I feel ever so much better for 
your nice nursing, and now all I need is the 
outdoor air.” 

“But you haven't had a bite to eat.” 

“Yes, but I have! I felt so much better, a 
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little while ago, that I slipped into the kitch- 
en, and got Kate to give me a bit of toast 
and an egg.” 

“And I thinking you was asleep !” vol- 
umes of self-reproach in hertone. “I ought 
to have peeped in to see, but I was afraid of 
waking you. To think of you having to 
prowl around for your own breakfast.” 

If Janet’s mind had been less preoccupied, 
she would have called on her mother for her 
breakfast, thus affording her the continued 
pleasure of “ making much of her”; as it 
was, she kissed her, and laughed away her af- 
fectionate solicitude, and they started out to- 
gether. It was just sucha day as yesterday, 
yet, O, how strangely different! But the 
sweet air and sunlight did their healing work 
even now, and helped by the energy with 
which she flung herself into the interests of 
the morning, quite washed away the ugly 
streaks under her eyes, and gave back the 
soft sea-shell pink to her cheeks, so that 
she never looked more lovely than when she 
entered the library that evening. 

The afternoon had been spent, in spite of 
enforced occupation, in alternate dread of 
Mr. Cartwright’s visit, and a frenzied haste 
to have it over with. But, gladiy as she 
would have avoided the trial, she met it (be- 
ing a genuine, as well as a superior, woman) 
in a becoming toilet. She was sitting with 
her mother, awaiting their guest, when the 
bell rang. She knew it was he, for she had 
recognized his step from its first footfall 
around the corner of the block ; but by the 
time it reached the door-step, her suddenly 
summoned courage had all oozed away, and 
she fled the room, “ for some more worsted,” 
before he entered. Once outside the door, 
however, she stayed her flight to hear the 
greeting between her mother and their guest 
—the unaffected pleasure of her mother’s, 
and the rare quality of his answering voice, 
as strong and hearty as a backwoodsman’s, 
but with the modulation that comes only 
with the cultivation of brain and heart. Then, 
starting like a guilty thing, she proceeded to 
offer upon the shrine of a truthful habit the 
small sacrifice involved in hunting up anoth- 
er ball of wool—reminding herself, as she 
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did so, that throughout the hard evening be- 
fore her she must be no more reserved than 
was her wont, and must act at every turn as 
she would have acted the day before—little 
realizing that the alert self-control needed to 
carry this resolution into effect, as the event 
proved, gave an intense inner light to her 
eye, and a something to her voice, that made 
her manner more magnetic than it had ever 
been before. 

She had forgotten to ask her mother not to 
speak of the headache of the morning, and 
when she entered the room, Mrs. Craig had 
just finished a graphic account of her shock- 
ing appearance ; and how she (Mrs. Craig) 
had feared she was going to have a fever 
like her poor, dear father’s ; and how, spite 
of entreaties to the contrary, Janet would at- 
tend to her usual duties, etc., etc. Mr. Cart- 
wright was listening with a troubled look, 
but his face lighted as he advanced to meet 
her. 

“Your mother says, Miss Janet, that you 
were quite ill this morning ; but when I look 
at you, my sympathies are not aroused as I 
expected them to be. I am so glad your 
head is behaving better. I hope our drive 
had nothing to do with the pain of this morn- 
ing? Did you report our little escapade ?” 
he added, with a twinkle in his eye, as Mrs. 
Craig left the room for some word to Mina. 

“No,” she returned, “I found business 
awaiting me, that kept me busy all the even- 
ing, and I didn’t tell her any of the pleasant 
things we said and did. And after my per- 
formance of this morning, I wouldn’t dare 
tell of our picnic. My blessed mother would 
make herself sick with anxiety every time I 
left her, lest I should be guilty of some sim- 
ilar imprudence. I believe it lies almost 
next to stealing in her catalogue of sins, to 
sit on the ground any time before the middle 
of June.” 

Here Mrs. Craig returned, and as they were 
immediately called to dinner, the subject 
of Janet’s indisposition was, as she hoped, 
dropped for the evening. It was a very 
quiet meal, with no ripple on the surface 
of its commonplace pleasantness to betray 
the unrest of one heart present at it. 
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The facts of the situation were so much 
more to Janet than any passing reminder of 
them, that she felt nothing more than a 
stimulus to her self control when the arrival 
of the Spanish cream reminded Mrs. Craig 
of Mrs. Pope’s call, and that, in turn, of Mrs. 
Merrill’s note, andshe appealed to Mr. Cart- 
wright for help in warding off its pernicious 
results. 

“T hope,” she said, turning to him, “that 
if Mrs. Merrill gets to talking to Janet this 
evening about any more work than she’s got 
in hand already, you'll talk against it all you 
can. A note came from her while you was 
out driving yesterday, that I know in my 
heart gave Janet the headache she had this 
morning, though I haven’t questioned her 
any, fearing I’d set her bothering again. 
Doing good’s allright, but there’s no use in 
folks killing themselves, and that’s just what 
she’s going to do, like her poor, dear father 
before her, if she goes on like she’s be- 
gun!” 

This tragicend seemed so remote, in view 
of the perfect health of the subject of re- 
mark, that John Cartwright could not find 
itin his conscience to affect any immediate 
apprehension ; but he obediently promised 
to act for the evening as a wet blanket to all 
ilanthropie propositions ; and alsc, upon 
further appeal, accompanied by the assertion 
that Janet had not slept a wink the night be- 
fore, added a pledge to bring her home be- 
fore nine o’clock. ‘This last, however, was 
while holding the door, preparatory to their 
Start. 

Having thus spread a sort of penumbra of 
protection, that should extend beyond her 
actual presence with her darling, Mrs. Craig 
bid her daughter good bye, as if the hour or 
two that was to part them were a year, and 
returned to herchair. She had refused, with 
a firmness that Janet was at a loss to inter- 
pret, to go with them; although Janet had 
urged it early in the day, with such earnest- 
ness as she could use without exciting sus- 
pl ion, 

“Bless the dear child’s heart,” she said, 
thinking half aloud, “wanting to drag her 
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mother into everything—as if I’d ever think 
of being jealous of her; but I wasn’t agoing, 
if she’d begged ever so—I’ve got some sense, 
if I haven’t much education, and I know 
enough not to be always under foot. I’m 
different enough from what I wish I was, at 
the best, seeing how things may come about 
—but deary me! it’s no use thinking ; Janet 
never will care for anybody, and I’m afraid 
there’s an end of it. It’s easy to see /zs feel- 
ings, if he don’t talk soft and silly like some 
men, and it’d be a downright shame fora 
man like him to be disappointed. Perhaps 
I’d ought to set Janet on her guard. She 
never knows men are setting their hearts on 
her, till they plump it right out; but med- 
dling never was my way, and I might upset 
everything. But, deary me—lI do wish I 
knew how to make her think as much of him 
as he does of her.” 

Thus meditated Mrs. Craig, while John 
and Janet walked the two blocks that sepa- 
rated her house from Mrs. Merrill's. The 
call was informal, although a first one on Mr. 
Cartwright’s part, and so enjoyable that he 
had to be on his guard not to forget his 
promise to Mrs. Craig. They had been dis- 
cussing the plan of reading together, and an 
evening had been set, when he took advan- 
tage of an instant’s lull to remind Janet of 
his promise to her mother, and ‘to give her,” 
as he laughingly said, “the opportunity to 
end her call gracefully, and herself make the 
move to leave, in time for him to fulfil it.” 

“Thank you for telling us, if you really 
must leave so early,” said Mrs. Merrill; “for 
Miss Janet always sings for us, and I am 
sure you would not wish us to make this oc- 
casion an exception” ; and receiving an en- 
thusiastic assent, “If Miss Janet is ready, I 
think we are.” 

Janet’s voice was a contralto—sweet and 
true, rather than powerful; and as she had 
never spoiled it for what it could do, in at- 
tempts to teach it what it couldn’t, it pos- 
sessed at once the merits of careful training 
and che unspoiled richness of a child’s, and 
was equally in place at a sick bed or a mu- 
sical soiree. This evening she sung one or 
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two German songs, then at Mrs. Merrill’s 
request “Darby and Joan,” and was rising 
with a look at the clock, when Mr. Merrill 
exclaimed, “ Just one more, Miss Janet— 
that thing you rewrote the music for, just be- 
fore we went away. It has been running in 
my head off and on ever since, and still part 
of it eludes me. You remember—the words 
beyan, ‘‘ Pain’s furnace heat.” 

Yes, Janet remembered—and she would 
rather have sung any song she knew. The 
music had meant so much to her, when she 
had composed it, with such sincerity as we 
delight to bestow upon the portrayal of grief 
and loss, in song or verse, when our lives are 
so filled with health and happiness that we 
play at sorrow by way of holiday. Yes, she 
had meant it; and with God’s help she would 
mean it still—but to sing it tonight, chen and 
there, seemed like kneeling in prayer on the 
public highway. But it seemed ungracious 
to refuse, and she sang it. The prelude was 
hardly ended, however, before the song car- 
ried her quite away from her surroundings, 
and she sang it for its own sake and worth. 


** Pain’s furnace heat within me quivers, 
God's breath upon the flame doth blow, 
And all my heart in anguish shivers 
And trembles at the fiery glow ; 
And yet I whisper, * As God will,’ 
And in his hottest fire hold still.” 


Those familiar with the song will remember, 
there are three verses, the refrain slightly 
different in each, ending 
**So I say trusting, ‘ As God will,’ 
And in his mighty hand hold still.” 


Her nerves were tense with the suffering 
of the last twenty-four hours; and as the song 
proceeded, she passed into one of those ex- 
alted states that seem a foretaste of the time 
when we shall have done with our bodies 
altogether—a state so magnetic with intense 
feeling that it possessed her listeners as well 
as herself. Mr. Cartwright had, unnoticed 
by her, quietly changed his seat during the 
singing of the first verse to one almost on a 
line with the piano ; and, as she ceased sing- 
ing, and (still more out of the body than in 
it) suddenly half turned, she met his look— 
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a look as quick and unconscious asa flash 
of lightning on a moonless night, but re- 
vealing as much! ‘There was a moment’s 
stillness as she turned and rose, for,as I said, 
the spell that was upon her had imparted it- 
self; but it was quickly followed by the com- 
monplaces of thanks and feave takings, and 
Mr. Cartwright and herself were on their 
way home. 

She knew, as one knows that New Orleans 
was first settled by the French, or any other 
fact of history, that Mrs. Merrill had helped 
her with her hat and cloak, and that she had 
promised not to forget the reading appoint- 
ment for the next Friday evening ; also that, 
walking home, they discussed a beautiful en- 
graving of the elder Miiller’s, that hung in 
the parlor. But all of this seemed to be au- 
tomatic beside the all-absorbing longing to 
get to her room and be alone ; and it was a 
relief when they reached the house that Mr. 
Cartwright refused to come in, although her 
mother came into the hall to ask him. As 
the door closed behind him, however, she 
followed her mother into the library, deter- 
mined that no selfish craving for solitude 
should interfere with the account which it was 
her custom to give her mother of evenings 
spent apart from her. 

But that good woman hardly allowed her 
to seat herself before she tenderly hustled her 
off to bed, and she was again alone with her 
wretchedness. At least, that was the shape 
which, without wording it, the situation first 
took in her mind, as she seated herself to 
look back into the day. There was no doubt 
but that the proper thing in the premises, 
and the only thing in accord with her exalted 
resolutions of the night before, was either 
wretchedness, or a conquest of the weakness 
that caused it; but somehow, as she looked 
into her heart, she found she was not as mis- 
erable as it was proper to be—indeed, she 
began to suspect that she was most irration- 
ally happy! Alas and alas for the blind boy 
and his tricks ! He—against whom, twenty- 
four hours before, she had resolved to hold 
her heart an impregnable fortress—had 
caused its drawbridge to be lowered by a 
look ! 
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Ir was the evening of the third day from 
this, and Mrs. Craig and Janet were enter- 
taining visitors. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Pope 
there were two ordinary and very young 
men, anda young girl, Agnes Hoyt by name, 
a guest from the country, who was to pass 
the night. Janet was helping her to enter- 
tain the young men (one of whom was bash- 
ful and needed drawing out, and one of 
whom was not bashful and needed to be held 
a little in check), and was doing it with such 
skill that none of the three realized that she 
controlled the conversation, when the bell 
rang. She knew the pull, and the quick, firm 
step that preceded it, but she continued to 
listen with apparent absorption (being seated 
at the far end of the room with her back to 
the door), to the account of a baseball match, 
until her mother called, ‘‘ Janet, Mr. Cart- 
wright has come.” 

A week before, she would have given 
herself, without thought or reserve, to the de- 
light of an evening’s talk with the one person 
in all the world between whom and herself 
there was perfect understanding. Tonight, 
she lingered by her mother until she saw 
her launched upon a recital which claimed 
him for a listener, and then drew a little 
aside, with Mr. and Mrs. Pope, to discuss 
Sunday school interests. But while they 
spoke of methods of teaching, and discussed 
the need of a new singing book, she had as 
much ear for the conversation behind her as 
forthe one in which she was engaged, so that 
she knew quite well that Mr. Cartwright was 
taking his leave before her mother’s hand on 
her shoulder called her attention, and her 
mother’s voice said, ‘‘ Janet, dear, Mr. Cart- 
wright is going.” 

How wearily the evening dragged after 
that! although within the hour, all their 
guests except Agnes had departed. But “we 
measure time by heart throbs,” and some 
hours are longer than others. The convic- 
tion had for two days been gaining strength 
that it was alla mistake about Mr. Cartwright 
that night at the Merrills, and that the strange 
instant at the end of the song, when their 
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two souls had seemed to meet in mid air, 
had been but the reflex action of her own ex- 
cited brain. ‘Tonight, it settled into cer- 
tainty—perhaps with no added reason apart 
from the laws of mental reaction ; but, some- 
how, the dull pain at her heart had a merci- 
less suggestion of permanence about it, and 
she felt too heavily humiliated at her own 
double fall to care to think. 

When she entered her own room, the gas 
was burning dimly, and the moon, now at 
the fuil, was pouring a flood of light through 
the muslin curtains. As she closed the 
blinds, the town clock was giving the last of 
its heavy, sonorous strokes for eleven o'clock, 
and as the reverberation died, her ear caught 
the sound of a receding step, that quickened 
her breath. She listened an instant; then, 
angry with herself, closed the window, mur- 
muring, “* How weak and fantastic I have be- 
come, that each passer-by must set me in a 
flutter.” She sighed heavily, and undressing 
without delay, lay and cried wearily till she 
fell asleep. 

Breakfast was ended the following morn- 
ing, though they still lingered at the table, 
when Mina brought in the mail—two letters 
for Janet, and one for Mrs. Craig. Janet 
still held hers unopened in her hand, as she 
listened to something Agnes was saying, 
when both were startled by an exclamation 
from Mrs. Craig : “ Goodness gracious, Jan- 
et! I never was so beat. And after him 
telling me last night that he wasn’t needed 
any longer on those buildings till next fall, 
but that he was going to set up here for him- 
self! Just do listen to this.” 

Janet grew white, but sat quite still, while 
her mother read aloud : 


** Dear Mrs. Craig and Miss Fanet: 

“Ttis with the deepest regret that I have to an- 
nounce my sudden departure for New York. On my 
return last evening, I found that matters there de- 
manded my immediate presence, and I* shall be 
obliged to leave on the early train. This will, of 
course, make it impossible to say good-bye in per- 
son, and my pen must say it for me. The kindness 
that I have received from both of you has given the 
chief charm to my stay here, as it lends the chief pain 
to my departure. This last I feel the more, as it now 
looks probable that my stay in New York will be 
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permanent. We have known each other too well 
for it to need many words to convince you of my 
deep appreciation of all your goodness to me, and I 


remain 
‘Cordially and regretfully yours, 


‘JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 

** Wednesday, 5 o'clock, A. M.” 

“T never was so beat!” This last, as 
though it were a part of the letter, as she 
banged that manuscript down upon the ta- 
ble. Then she saw Janet’s face ; and with 
the quick perception born of a loving heart, 
partly divined thetruth. Rising and extend- 
ing her hand to draw Agnes from the table, 
she went on almost without pause: “ Well, 
Agnes, we must get to work, if our friends 
do run off like thieves between dark and day- 
light! I'll show you just how I mix the 
earth for my slips, and then either Janet or 
I'll go shopping with you. You've got 
more’n you can do to get done between now 
and dinner, anyhow.” ‘This, as they left the 
room. 

A half hour later, while Agnes prepared 
for the street, she opened Janet’s door, and 
said: “I guess, dear, you'd rather I'd go with 
Agnes, wouldn't you? I’ve got to do some 
trading myself, anyway.” 

Janet was sitting as white and still as she 
had sat at table, but she answered quietly, 
“Thank you, dear mother—I weu/d rather, 
if you don’t mind.” 

Their eyes met for a moment, and there 
was a world of gratitude in Janet’s, and of 
anxious love in her mother’s, but neither 
spoke ; and with a kiss and a caressing hand 
on her daughter’s head, Mrs. Craig was gone. 

That night, when the house was still, Jan- 
et stole across the hall to her mother’s room. 

“Are you asleep, mother? I should like 
to sleep with you tonight.” Then, with her 
mother’s arm about her, she said: “It is 
better we should never talk it, mother 
dear, but I am glad you know.” With those 
words the tears came—first a storm, then 
her sobs grew more and more gentle, till at 
last she fell asleep on the same gentle breast 
that had sheltered her helpless infancy. 

From that night the subject was never 
opened between them but once, when, about 
two weeks after the events just related, a let- 


of 
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ter came from Mr. Cartwright, addressed as 
before, on the outside to Mrs. Craig and 
within to both of them, announcing at once 
his safe arrival in New York, and his engage- 
ment, with the reason for his silence on the 
subject when with them. When this letter 
was handed Mrs. Craig, and she recognized 
the writing upon the envelope, her simple 
heart filled with hope that it contained some- 
thing that somehow was to set things right. 
But her face fell and hardened as she read, 
and with the only bitter words Janet ever 
heard her speak, handed the letter to her 
and stalked grimly from the room. 

Except this letter, no word of or from Mr. 
Cartwright ever came again, and their lives 
moved on, outwardly at least, as they did 
before they had known him. With this dif- 
ference, perhaps, that Janet was, if possible, 
more unceasingly busy, and more tenderly 
alive to suffering of every kind in others. 
Mrs. Craig was anxious that she should go 
away for the summer, but to this she would 
not consent. She was too wise to attempt 
to run away from her suffering. ‘No, 
mother,” she said, “I am best here, where I 
can keep busy.” And so they stayed, and 
three months wore quietly away, leaving at 
least peace and cheerfulness, if not positive 
happiness. 


VL 


Wuen John Cartwright had turned from 
Mrs. Craig’s steps that evening in the early 
spring, he was in a frame of mind new to his 
experience ; a strange, disappointed restless- 
ness that he failed, or perhaps did not try, 
to understand. As he walked on, ill at ease 
with himself and at odds with the world, he 
suddenly remembered that it was his usual 
day for writing to his little sweetheart. 
Thankful for this small oasis of something 
definite in his desert of unrest, he hastened 
on, in order to write and post the letter be- 
fore he slept. As I said, he did not try to 
understand himself or his mood as he opened 
his desk to write ; but somehow, he seemed 
impelled to more fervor of expression than 
was customary with him, and an odd sort of 
pitiful tenderness seemed to seize upon him 
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with each loving phrase that fell from his pen, 
which goaded him on to still more words. 
However, it was finally ended and addressed 
to * Miss Lilian Moore, New York City,” 
and it being too late for the carrier's collec- 
tion, he took it to the office himself, that it 
should not miss the early morning mail. 
‘There were two routes, equally near. One 
led by Mrs. Craig’s ; he took it. The par- 
lors were still lighted, and the windows of 
Junet’s room also showed a dim light. Mina 
had lit the gas and turned it low in Mrs. 
Craig’s room, too, and her windows also 
fronted upon the street ; but, somehow, he 
did not observe them. He returned as he 
came, and the town clock was striking eleven 
as he neared the house. He was walking 
absentmindedly, and did rot consciously no- 
tice that the lower windows were now dark, 
or realize that hiseye was upon one of Janet’s, 
till it suddenly flew up, and Janet herself 
leaned out intu the moonlight. What a 
strange leap his heart gave ! and with what a 
sickening thud it fell back again! Poor 
man! He didn’t—he weu/dn't—know what 
was the matter, but walked on swiftly, and 
like a school boy detected looking off his 
books, fell, as it were, to studying with fiercer 
assiduity. He summoned up each witching 
change in the witching face whose picture 
lay upon his heart. There were no com- 
munings of mind with mind or soul with soul 
to recall, for there never had been any; but 
he felt her little hand fluttering again in his, 
and saw her sweet blue eyes, in all the charm 
of their upturned beauty; refusing to know 
the tenderness of each memory was 
deepened by the faint stirrings of remorse in 


that 


alsguise. 

late into the night he sat, with the pitiful 
ttle bit of pasteboard that held her image 
in his hand, recalling the childish sweetness 
of the original, and looking forward to the 
days to come, when Undine should have 

ind her soul. But alas! these visions of 
he blue-eyed woman that was to be grew 
more and more strangely like a brown-eyed 
woman that already was—and as the hours 
Wore painfully away, he at last gave up the 


‘ttle, and with a groan let the terrible truth 
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smite him to the earth. What was Janet’s 
struggle of the week before to his now? If 
maidenly modesty had given the sting to the 
whip with which she had lashed herself, man- 
ly pride and a Christian’s remorse gave un- 
told poignancy to his shame and sorrow. 
His own broken life seemed to sink into in- 
significance before his broken faith. For 
though he never wavered a moment in his 
determination to keep his faith, he knew it 
was already broken, and at the best could 
only be mended. Rallying himself at length 
to action, he found one thing becoming 
plain: he must not see Janet again—to do 
so now would be a conscious treachery. 
“T will go by the early train to New York,” 
he said, “‘ and put my heart within the sphere 
of her to whom itis pledged.” ‘Toseea duty 
plainly with John Cartwright was to do it; 
and six o’clock found his trunk packed, and 
a number of letters, business and otherwise, 
in his hand, to mail as he went to the train. 
An hour later he was whirling away, East- 
ward bound. Of course, he had not slept. 
It had been a long night. 

When our heroine discovered that she 
had given her heart unasked, we did her the 
justice of throwing her folly into the perspec- 
tive of explanatory antecedents. Perhaps 
we owe equal justice to our hero. We must 
go back a long way, but will try to get over 
the ground quickly. His father had died 
when he was six years old, and his training 
had, for the eight most important years of 
his boyhood, devolved upon his mother ; 
and it could not have fallen into better hands 
—strong, wise, loving, positive and inspir- 
ing, rather than negative and fault-finding, 
she helped him to form a character at once 
self-reliant and self-sacrificing, and as firm to 
resist a known evil as to espouse a known 
good. When he was fourteen she had mar- 
ried Mr. Meigs, who would have shared the 
burden of his training had there been any 
to share; but by that time his life currents 
were already set, and only needed the deep- 
ening that maturer life would bring. Four 
years later, in the midst of John’s first col- 
lege year, Mr. Meigs died. His business 
interests, as well as the stocks in which his 
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wife’s property had been invested, had been 
much injured by the war with the seceding 
States (then in its last year), and when 
the estate was settled, it was found that a 
very limited income, and one likely to grow 
less with each succeeding year, was left for 
Mrs. Meigs and her two children—for John’s 
half-sister Alice was now nearly three years 
old. John stayed from college long enough 
after the funeral to see things set in their 
new channels, and then returned, with the 
one motive that ruled his life for the next 
twenty years firmly set, viz: to so prepare 
himself for life’s work, and afterwards so ad- 
dress himself to it, as to stand in the stead 
of husband and father to the mother and 
little sister who must henceforth learn to lean 
on him. 

While he was acquiring his education and 
profession, their income was eked out, on his 
part, by writing for the newspapers, and by 
Mrs. Meigs, who was an accomplished pian- 
ist, with music lessons. But this last was 
dispensed with at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, for Mrs. Meigs was not strong; and 
it was a proud day when his business had 
so increased as to insure the advantages of a 
finished education to his sister, and a pleas- 
ant home to his mother for the rest of her 
life. 

But all this, as may be imagined, left no 
room for life plans of his own, and it was 
only after his sister’s marriage and departure 
for Europe, a year before our story opens, 
and his mother’s death, six months later, 
that he was left at once free and desolate. 
He had for years attended his mother and 
sister in their intercourse with society, and 
had, of course, met many lovely women ; but 
having once and for all, with his strong will, 
put marriage out of the question, he never 
allowed himself to become especially inter- 
ested in any of them. 

Little Lilian Moore was the daughter of 
a neighbor, and was, although six years 
younger than Alice, very fond of her. This 
devoted love for his sister had attracted 
John’s kindly interest at first, and when his 
mother’s death left him quite alone, his heart 
turned more readily to her, than to any one. 
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The rest followed. When they had been en- 
gaged but three weeks he went West, as we 
have seen ; and supposing his heart to be al- 
ready satisfied, he had left it quite unguard- 
ed. The friendship, which his sister’s intro- 
duction had made intimate almost from ‘the 
first, had been of so noble and elevated a 
kind as to leave his conscience absolutely 
asleep, as to any need to strengthen himself 
as against temptation. And soit befeil as we 
have seen, and poor John Cartwright turned 
again to his childhood’s home, to take up a 
burden heavier than life had yet given, and 
find such strength as might be granted to his 
striving life. 


VIL 


Ir was an evening late in the following No- 
vember. The clouds had hung dull and 
leaden all day, but it had been too cold to 
snow—although a single flake would now 
and then settle on the sidewalk, and stir as 
it was pushed by the cold air, till it lodged 


against a wall, or was trodden out like a 


spark by some passer’s foot. It was one of 
those sullen days, when there was nothing 
that could be called a wind, but when the air 
had a quality of sunless cold that pierced to 
the marrow. 

The change had been sudden from an un- 
usually long stretch of balmy fall weather, 
and Janet had been busy all day, helping to 
hasten the preparations needed for the Aid 
Society, to meet the suffering that the sudden 
cold was sure to cause among the improvi- 
dent poor. She was to leave home within 
the week, for a visit which was to last til af- 
ter the holidays, with an old school friend, 
now married, and settled in Portland, Ore- 
gon, and the pressure of work incident to the 
season was added to, in her case, by the ne- 
cessity of leaving her duties as a member of 
the visiting committee in such shape that her 
supply could assume them intelligently. 

She was alone in the library—for Mrs. 
Craig had gone to watch the first half of the 
night with a sick neighbor——-and was busy 
with memoranda and accounts; when the 
housemaid (not Mina, who had been married 
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the month before, but another named Laura) 
voughtina card. It was John Cartwright’s. 
A sickening stillness seized her heart for an 
instant; then she gathered herself together, 
as only a woman can when she has to, and 
crossed the hall to the parlor, feeling grate- 
fulas she did so for the first time since Mina 
left that she was gone, for Mina would have 
known him, and given her no warning. 

“Why, Mr. Cartwright,” she exclaimed, 
as she entered, extending her hand as she 
spoke, “how glad I am to see you! you're 
like the genie in a fairy tale, in your sudden 
comings and goings!” ‘This, with a simple 
cordiality and friendly warmth that would 
have deceived the very elect. 

* And I am glad to be back,” he respond- 
ed, with a hearty grasp of the hand she of- 
fered: then, as Janet was about to seat her- 
self, ‘“ Must we stay in here ? or may we go 
into the library ?” adding, as she smiled and 
led the way, “I experienced quite a shock 
in having any one but your pretty little Mina 
open the door for me; and being enter- 
tained in the parlor would make me fancy 
that she had run away with my old time 
rights.” 

“Ves,” said Janet, “‘a knight out of 
Spain’ has stolen our good little maid, and 
mother and I miss her every hour. It is too 
bad mother is out this evening ; she is gone 
to watch with a sick friend. She will be dis- 
appointed.” 

‘I was just about to ask for her,” he re- 
sponded. ‘I am sorry not to see her, but I 
shall be here some weeks at least, and I 
shall come as I used, if you will let me. I 
am come back myself to attend to the work 
I expected to send my partner out for, when 
I left last Spring.” 

As he spoke the last words, Laura opened 
the door, and Mr. and Mrs. Merrill entered. 
ihe talk, of course, became general, and it 
was not very long before Janet’s intended 
Visit was alluded to. She was talking with 
Mr. Merrill at the time, but Mrs. Merrill 
noticed, and spoke of it afterward, that John 
Cartwright’s face clouded as suddenly as a 
landscape dulls when a cloud passes before 


the sun. And Janet herself noticed a lack 
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of his usual ready grace in his expressions of 
regret. Also, from that moment on, his 
manner was somewhat distrait. The Mer- 
rills had intended remaining but a moment, 
having stopped on their way to a call else- 
where, to accept an invitation to dine with 
Mrs. Craig the next day; but the surprise of 
finding Mr. Cartwright, and the pleasant 
chat following, resulted in their remaining 
for the evening ; and when they left, Mr. 
Cartwright left with them, accepting as he 
did so Janet’s invitation to meet them at 
dinner the next day. 

Imagine then her surprise, when, two min- 
utes later, returning from getting a glass of 
water in the dining room, she found Laura 
again admitting him to the library. 

“More objectionably like a genie than ev- 
er, I fear, Miss Janet,” he exclaimed with a 
forced laugh. 

“You have forgotten something?” she 
questioned by way of reply. 

“No,” he answered, “but I have been for 
the last half hour, while trying to support 
my end of the conversation with Mrs. Mer- 
rill, at the same time turning the pros and 
cons of a question which only shaped itself 
definitely after I reached the street, and I 
am returned to inflict the result on you.” 

Janet begged him to be seated, and resum- 
ing her own chair, said pleasantly she “ hoped 
she could be of service to him.” 

“Thank you,” he responded gravely, his 
pretense of gayety ended. “You will be 
surprised, Miss Janet, to learn that I have 
made this journey in my partner’s stead, in 
order to acquaint you with certain facts 
which I preferred to communicate in person 
to writing them. I had not intended such 
abruptness, but as you go to Oregon the 
third day from this, and the days between 
will be busy, and the evenings engaged, as 
I gathered from your word with Mrs. Mer- 
rill at the door, I am forced to the alterna- 
tive of unseemly haste, or the leaving undone 
that which I came to do. Miss Janet, you 
were very kind to me during my stay last 
winter, but I am about to test vour kindness 
and to try it asI never have before, when I 
beg you to listen to that which I have to 
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say, and to trust me enough to hear me pa- 
tiently to the end.” He paused an instant, 
then witha look that seemed to compel con- 
sent, he continued, *‘Will you promise me 
this?” 

Janet assented, trembling, she knew not 
why, and he began. 

“You are aware of the sacred charge my 
dear mother and sister have been to me, for 
nearly twenty years ; a charge, that while it 
lasted, of course quite precluded the thought 
of marriage for myself. This, however, nev- 
er cost me a heartache, for until after my 
mother’s death, I was never especially inter- 
ested in any woman, and the young girl to 
whom I then became engaged seems almost 
too gravely named when so called. I left 
New York three wecks after our engagement, 
and coming here met a friend of my sister’s, 
whom I was soon hanpy to count mine as 
well. As the weeks went by, and I knew 
her better, she more and more filled my ideal 
of what a woman should be. I felt with her, 
as I had never felt since I opened my heart 
to my mother in my boyhood, the assurance 
of sympathy and understanding. She always 
lifted me to my best self, helped me to re- 
vive my fading ideals, and strengthened my 
faith in God and my fel!ow man. — But in all 
that six months I neve: spoke to this dear 
friend of my own hopes and plans, for I was 
pledged not to do so—nor did I dream that 
they were endangered; until one terrible 
night, the one before I left, when a mere ac- 
cident suddenly lifted the veil from my be- 
wildered eyes, and I knew that my heart, 
starved for so many years, had fancied itself 
satisfied all too soon; and that, what in my 
infatuation I had thought friendship, was the 
one all-absorbing love of my life.” 


Janet, at the first, so soon as she had seen 
that he was to speak of himself, had shaded 
her eyes with her hand, resting her arm on 
the table, thinking he would speak more eas- 


ily if she listened so. As he proceeded, her 
nails grew white with their pressure on her 
temples, but she had neither changed her po- 
sition nor spoken, up to this point ; now she 
rose, and exclaimed indignantly, 

“Mr. Cartwright, are you beside yourself ? 
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In the name of the absent woman whom you 
insult, and for myself, whom you insult more 
deeply, in supposing me capable of listening 
to you, I refuse to hear another word of this 
strange tale!” 

He waited till she ceased speaking ; then 
with a sort of gentle sternness said, *“ Your 
promise, Miss Janet. I wronged her bitterly 
all those months, but I do not wrong her 
now. Please be seated ; for—pardon me—1 
insist that you hear me to the end.” 

Again there was that which compelled in 
his voice and look, and she sunk heipless- 
ly into her chair, and again shading her eyes, 
waited for the rest. He told of the long 
struggle of that night, and the weary journey 
that followed. Then, continuing, “I will 
not tire your patient ears,” he said, “by re 
counting my efforts to force my inner life in- 
to conformity with my outer; but, believe 
me, they were as sincere as they were bitter ! 
Immediately upon my return, I had urged 
our speedy marriage, hoping that my self 
conquest would be more assured in the quiet 
of my own home, and the constant society 
of that other life to which I had pledged my 
own, than in my unhomed restlessness. But 
Lily plead my promise to leave her to her 
mother for a year after our engagement, and 
her mother also claimed its fulfillment; and 
the wedding was finally set for even a later 
date than was originally intended, and was to 
have taken place this coming week—the de- 
lay being to secure the presence of a brother 
detained abroad. 

“We all spent a part of the summer 2t 
Cape May, and soon after our return, in 
September, a handsome young captain in the 
army, a sort of cousin of Lily’s, came to 
spend a month’s furlough at Mrs. Moore's. 
He was a talented, fascinating fellow, only a 
few years older than Lily, and she never 
wearied of his companionship. They rode, 
walked, sung together. No thought of jeal 
ousy ever crossed my mind, but I often re- 
gretted that I lacked those lighter accom- 
plishments that I now saw she so much 
enjoyed. ‘The month slipped lightly away, 
for them, at least, and he returned to his 


regiment. Lily missed him sadly ; she sel- 
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dom spoke of him, but she seemed often 
listless and absent. I did what I could to 
make it bright for her, often cutting my of- 
fice hours short to ride with her, and not 
being able to sing myself, coaxed her the of- 
tener to sing for me ; and things went on as 
best they might. 

“One evening, when it wanted but three 
weeks to our wedding day, she met me with 
races of tears upon her face, which burst 
forth afresh as soon as she saw me. I tried 
to soothe her, but she slid from me to the 
ottoman at my feet, and there, between chok- 
ing sobs, begged me to forgive her, and re- 
lease her from her engagement; saying it 
would be wrong for her to keep it if she did 
not truly love me, and the fear that she did 
not had at length grown to certainty. 

“] listened like one in a dream, dazed 
with the mixture of surprise, grateful relief, 
and angry solicitude for her, lest the gay 
young soldier had purposely tampered with 
a heart be had neither right nor wish to win 
for himself. 
neither here nor there at the moment, for 
the strain of confession had been too much 
for Lily, and she was in danger of going off 
into violent hysterics. I quieted her, and 
then, little by little, the better to lessen her 
distress, led her to know that I myself had 

ten feared we were not meant for each 

r, and that if it were so, it was best for 
us both that we should know it before it was 
too late. She gradually became comforted, 
ind when I left, her tears were not only dried, 

t her face had lost the hunted look it had 

rn so many. days. 

“When I had time to think for myself, I 
was unspeakably grateful that whatever life 

ht yet have to give or withhold, I was at 

t saved this great wrong—for once re- 

«| from my pledge, my eyes were clearer 

ce that I should have done as great a 
rong in keeping as in breaking it. And 
now | am here,” rising and drawing a little 
as he spoke, “not, Miss Janet, to ask 
tonight the question that I hope to ask by 
and by, for if I were so rash, I should de- 
Serve only the answer I dread. I had 
hoped in the coming weeks to bring you to 
Vou. VIIL.—-17. 
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}ut my own emotions were 


nearer 
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know more gracefully these things that I 
have been forced to thrust suddenly before 
you tonight; but I have spoken as I have, 
that you may know the whole truth, from my 
own lips, and think of me, perhaps, more 
kindly than would be possible if you heard 
half by hearsay and guessed the rest. And 
now I shall not see you again, except with 
others, till after your return, which I shall 
await. Good night ”"—and he was gone. 

Janet had not moved since ske seated her- 
self at his bidding, and she did not move 
now, except to lean backward, while her 
hands dropped to her lap. She knew that 
a wonderful happiness had come to her 
but she did not know why she felt so still and 
choked under it. She was trying to take it 
apart and look at it piece by piece, and to 
realize that it was really hers, when her 
mother’s voice on the steps, bidding good 
night to some one who had brought her home, 
broke her reverie. She ran to the kitchen 
as the latch key turned in the door, and 
back with all the morning’s kind- 
lings, was piling them on the dying coals on 
the grate, as her mother entered the room. 

“Why, Janet, what did you sit up for?” 
was her first word ; followed instantly with, 
‘and you was that tired, poor dear, that you 
went to sleep in your chair and let the fire 
go out! Don’t put any more of those kind- 
lings on; I ain’t the least bit cold—-unless 
perhaps you're cold yourself; I shouldn't 
wonder but you was chilled through and 
through.” 

“©! no, I’m not,” responded Janet, rising 
from her stooping posture before the grate. 
“How did you leave poor Mrs. Nicholas?” 

“ Better’n she’s been since the doctor 
called her dangerous: but dear child,” as her 
eye fell on Janet’s face, “are you sick your- 
self? Your cheeks are as red as red, and 
your eyes like two stars! Does anything ail 
you?” 

Janet had been swiftly revolving ever since 
she heard her mother’s voice on the steps 
what it would be wisest to say to her, and 
with but the moment to think in, decided as 
we shall see. 

‘I’m not in the least ill, mother,” she 


hastening 
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said, “ but I have had a surprise—who do 
you think has spent the evening here? Some 
one we have not seen since last March.” 

“ Not Mr. Cartwright?” almost screamed 
Mrs. Craig. 

“Ves, mother— Mr. Cartwright.” 

“ JVell, then,” returned Mrs. Craig emphat- 
ically, ‘all I’ve got to say is, he’d better have 
stayed at home !” 

‘‘ Dear mother,” said Janet earnestly, “do 
you love me very much? And do you want 
to avoid making me very unhappy ?” 

The tears came to her mother’s eyes. 
know I do,” she said, choking, *‘and that’s 
why I wish’t he'd stayed at home.” 

“ Yes, mother, I know,” responded Janet, 
kissing her; “ but he’s coming to dinner with 
the Merrills tomorrow, and if you want to 
please me, you will treat him just as kindly 
Remember, he knows 


“Vou 


as you always have. 
nothing of our inner lives and thoughts, and 
we must not, by any change of manner, tell 
him of them. 

“T suppose you're right,” sighed poor Mrs, 


Craig, “and I'll try my best; maybe he 


won't come often after you're gone to Port- 
land. How long’s he going to be here, any- 
way?” 

* About as long as I am gone, I think,” 
answered Janet with a quiver in her voice, 
and the quick color which had begun to fade 
from her cheeks, again suffusingthem: “ but 
if you won't let me make any more fire, per- 
haps we had better go to bed—you must be 


very tired.” 


VIII. 


Ir had been arranged that Mrs. Merrill 
was to come soon after lunch the next day, 
and help Janet with some “last stitches” pre- 
paratory to her journey : and her presence, 
when Mr. Cartwright arrived a little in ad- 
vance of Mr. Merrill, lessened the awkward- 
ness of the meeting for both Mrs. Craig and 
Janet, and what little remained was soon dis- 
sipated by Mr. Cartwright himself, whose 
self-possession and pleasant ease were so per- 
fect as to be contagious. Janet found her- 


self almost wondering several times, if she 
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had not dreamed the interview of the night 
before—his manner, and especially his con 
duct toward herself was so abgolutely free 
from anything to remind her of it. But sh 
was sufficiently sure of it, to feel her heart 
swell with grateful pride as she listened t 
his share of the evening’s talk—his wisdon 
and breadth of view, if matters of moment 
were being discussed; his ready wit and 
quick repartee, when these were displaced 
by lighter themes. 

Dinner had been over but a few minutes, 
when Mrs. Craig surprised them all, Janet as 
much as their guests, by begging to be al 
lowed to retire early, pleading fatigue fr 
the night before. 

“You see, I took my tea stronger’n con 
mon, so’s to feel bright the first half of the 
night, and what did it do but keep me awak« 
the last half too, so I didn’t get my rest 
eitherend!” She did not mention the rein 
forcement the tea had received, in the an 
nouncement of Mr. Cartwright’s return 
town. 

As the door closed, Janet rose to follow 


+ 


her, saying as she did so, “I will see if moth 
er is ill or only tired.” Overtaking her on 
the stairs, she questioned her anxiously. 

“No, dear,” answered Mrs. Craig, a littl 
quiver in her voice, “ there’s nothing ails 
me, and (I hope I may be forgiven) I’m 
not overly sleepy either. But seeing you 
two together is just more’n I can stand, see 
ing it don’t help you any for me to stand it; 
so I just took a good excuse to go off to 
bed.” 

If Janet had needed anything tostrengthen 
a resolution that had been gradually forming 
itself all day, she found it in this evidence 
of feeling on her mother’s part. What that 
resolution was, we shall presently see. 

g, Mrs. 

Merrill suggesting that it might disturb Mrs. 
Craig, and Janet letting it pass so, for she 
needed all her nerve, and in her then mood 
singing would have wasted it. At length the 
Merrills rose to go, and Mr. Cartwright rose 
Janet brought. Mrs. 


There was no music that evening, 


to leave with them. 
Merrill’s wraps; then, seizing the instant 
while Mr. Merrill was helping her with her 
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overshoes, she slipped to Mr. Cartwright’s 
said in a quick undertone. “ Can 


side, and 
you spare mé a few minutes more ?” 

~ She hardly waited to hear his low spoken 
before she was again at Mrs. 
good night. 


* Certainly,” 
side, bidding her 
; not good-bye, you know,” said Mr. 

* We shall both run over a minute 

he morning you leave. Good- 
-. Cartwright,” to that gentleman, as 
Janet in the 


your hotel doesn’t lie in 


Merrill's 


hat in hand beside 
Orly 
lirection.” 
y reentered the library Janet was 
and she felt that her courage was 
her. Fearing it would go entirely, 
ita minute, but spoke, still stand- 
hand resting on the mantel. John 
sht, standing opposite, listened with 
rn face ; tor it had come like a flash 
‘ind that Janet was about to end his 
with some final hopeless word. 
utterance lent itself to this im- 
“] should not be worthy of all 
uffered for me” she said, “if I al- 
ny weak petting of my own pride to 
ur pain.” She paused an instant, 
w expecting some help from him; but 
simply said, “ Well,” in a con- 
ice, and waited. 
I Iysit 


s hard, but she would not retreat. 
flushing rosy red, she continued, 
forget, Mr. Cartwright, that in those 
nths we were so much together I did 
w about Miss Moore”—then, with a 
pward look, “ perhaps we have both 
i long enough ?” 
t a wonderful light came into John’s 
“Do you mean that, Janet ?” he 
en quick as thought his arms were 
‘bout her, the long year’s strain was 
nd she was erving like a child. 
ips this is the place to stop, but we 
wish to leave our heroine in tears, 
ough they be happy ones, and we 
ladda few words more. 
It was late, as you may guess—we will not 
‘ay how late—when John returned to his 
hotel. Janet had supposed her mother was 


asleep, but she met her on the stairs, with a 
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wrapper over her night dress, and very much 
awake. 

“Well, Janet Craig ! if that man don’t beat 
all I ever did see!” she cried indignantly, 
‘“‘and he with a sweetheart at home! I won- 
der what she'd say to his keeping you up till 
this hour!” She continued to spend her wrath 
in similar expressions, till they reached her 
room. Just how Janet told her all there was 
to tell she never knew, for Mrs. Craig got 
hold of the main fact first, and was hopeless 
ly confused in threading the labyrinth that 
led to it ; however, she got it all at last, be 
tween laughing and crying, and was as un- 
selfishly happy as ever a mother was in the 
prospect of parting withan only daughter. 

‘* But you’re not to part with me,” said 
Janet, when her mother made use of that 
expression. “John says,” blushing prettily 
over the familiar appellation, “that the open- 
ing for a branch business here is as good as 
it was six months ago, and he will settle here 
as soon as he can arrange matters in New 
York.” This all 


complete Mrs. Craif’s satisfaction, and it was 


was that was needed to 


a happy pair of women that kissed each other 


“good night” in the wee sma’ hours of the 
early morning. 

John was very jealous of the Oregon visit, 
but the best that could be done now was to 
shorten it, which Janet agreed to do: 
their hearts were so overflowing with tha 
ful jov, that the few weeks’ separation could 
be easily borne. It was well, though, that 
her usual habits of promptness had led her 
to complete her preparations before the last 
day, for he left her very little time for them 
then—and the next morning he was on hand 
in time to join them at their early break- 
fast, before accompanying them to the train. 
When they reached it, Janet felt it was al- 
most worth the separation, to see the care 
and forethought with which he provided for 
her comfort on the journey. And Mrs. Craig 
was fairly bursting with maternal pride, as 
she noted the ill disguised curiosity of the 
lady who was to be Janet’s traveling compan- 
ion, whom they met already waiting at the 
station, and whose amazement reached its 
height when John followed Mrs. Craig's tear- 
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ful farewell with one indicating such right 
of possession as to leave her no longer in 
doubt as to the situation. 

Janet came home in time for Christmas, 
and John did not leave for New York till af- 
ter the holidays. ‘ Holy days” they were, 
indeed, and happy days for them both. 

Early in March he returned, and the wed- 
ding was near the end of the same month. 
Just sucha day as that other the year before, 
whose close revealed Janet’s heart to itself, 
It was a quiet morning wedding, and in the 
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afternoon they drove into the country, the 
same drive they had taken that other day. 
Their “ wedding tour,” Janet called it, for 
there was no conventional wedding journey, 
a custom which both disliked ; only a fitting 
to new conditions in the dear old home — 
Mrs. Craig’s—for they could not think of 
leaving her alone, and were to live there. 
This was all this last Spring, and if you are 
interested to trace their lives further, you 
must find their home, and do so for your- 
self. 


Hlenrietta R. Eliot. 


THE UNDERTOW. 


Ripples of laughter on the beach, 

Wave after wave of careless speech ; 

An undercurrent of sober thought, 

With many a hidden meaning fraught. 
Lightly they talk, but unconfessed 

A thorn is hid in his tortured breast : 

A womanly maiden will make no sign: 
“This pearl of pearls will never be mine.” 


Ropes of sand are feeble and slack, 

Yet hold the surging ocean back: 

And decorous manner, fair pretense, 

Are making another strong defense. 

She sings him many a gay refrain 

With but one thought in her busy brain: 
‘*He goes tomorrow I heard them say. 
He does not love me, he will not stay.” 


Meeting them while the sunset burned, 
Something told me the tide had turned. 
I think neither will ever know 

How near the treacherous undertow 
Came to sweeping them far apart. 

Now, with joy in each trusting heart, 
No thought of fear, no fear of wrong, 
When love's full tide is deep and strong. 


Anna S. Reed. 
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Ninety miles north of the Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Railroad, in Arizona, an elevated mesa 
or table land rises abruptly from the level of 
an extended valley, and forms a prominent 
land mark for miles around. ‘The crest of 
the singular formation is rarely over thirty or 
forty feet wide, and in places is barely six 
feet from edge to edge. The sides present 
a mass of yellow-hued rocks tumbled togeth- 
erin wildest confusion, while huge boulders, 
some of them as large as ordinary churches, 
hang suspended against the abruptly rising 

By their side are deep gorges, which 

eir dark depths as though anxious to 
all who climb along their edge, and 
render the narrow foot-path leading to 
sa’s top full of danger to one unac- 
ed to such narrow and perilous trails, 
one sees 


' > ’ 
proaching the mesa, which 


irly outlined against the deep blue of an 
ma sky long before he is within reach of 


t} 


, there seems 
»ascent. For six hundred feet the huge 


liitle possibility of ever mak- 
almost solid 
nding it, and from the crest of the 
barrier to its base the fall is so 


rock rises above the val- 


hat a stone would rarely strike an 
liment on its downward course. The 
tends for miles in a direction that is 
‘east and west, but is broken, at 
intervals, by deep cuts, such as a 
| might have after sustaining the cannon- 
f an attacking force. 
t not only because of its natural pecu- 
sis this elevation of general interest. 
in fact, only one of many such crea- 
lions in .\rizona. Go where he will in the 
rn portionof the Territory, one will find 
rocks of ever varying size and color, 
seem to have been suddenly shot into 
ht from unknown regions far beneath the 
ie ground. Whether they were 


l into daylight by some terrible convul- 


f +} 
1 Uf 


a now spent force, or were formed 


action of water or time, is a much 


vexed question. Coronado, the Spaniard, 
noticed the castle-like formations peculiar to 
the southwest as long ago as 1540, when he 
and his followers were searching for the 
“Seven Cities of Cibola”; and how long 
they had been in existence before that time 
is known only to the Creator. 

And so, because of the superabundance 
of isolated mesas in Arizona, this particular 
one, which extends through the center of a 
long, wide valley that reaches from Southern 
Utah nearly to the line of the Atlantic & 
Pacific Railroad, would not attract the atten- 
tion it does, were it not for the Indian villa- 
ges that repose on its crest, which are inhab- 
ited today by the ancient Moqui (Moki) 
tribe. When and why the Mouquis selected 
such an isolated height for their home is an 
enigma. Some, who have made it their 
business to investigate the matter, say the 
site was chosen at a time when Arizona was 
covered with water, and the mesa was a bit 
of land against which the sea waves dashed. 
Others, considering themselves equally com- 
petent judges, say that the Moquis were 
originally a warlike people and built their 
villages on this practically inacessible place, 
in order that they might the more easily with 
stand the attacks of their many foes. But if 
one tries to discover the reason for every- 
thing in Arizona that is strange and enig 
matical, he will find his enjoyment of nature 
and things sadly interfered with. It is al 
ways more or less indicative of wisdom not 
to inquire too earnestly into the cause of 
many of the present realities met with; and 
in Arizona, where the eccentricities of nature, 
at least, are particularly abundant, there 
should be unusual forbearance. ‘The tact 
that there is this Indian settlement on the 


top of a rough, rocky mesa is sufficiently in- 
teresting to satisfy even the most devoted 


student of the curious and unusual. ‘There 
certainly seems today no valid reasen for the 


selection of such an isolated piace; and 
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whether there ever was is a question, and al- 
ways will be, unless a key is found to the con- 
fusing mythological history of the Moqui race. 

Who the Moquis are, where they originally 
came from, and to whom they are related, 
questions more easily asked than an- 
swered. That they are an ancient people, 
however, is a fact that is indisputably evi- 


are 


dent ; and their present villages, whether four 


or ten centuries old, are unmistakably of 


great antiquity. Coronado, or one of his 
confreres, visited the present settlements in 
1540, and the description of the village which 
he or his lieutenants wrote might be copied 
today without fear of giving a wrong impres- 
The changes in the past three and a 
half centuries but 
Neither the habits of the people nor the gen- 


sion. 
have been immaterial. 
eral appearance of the village have been al- 
tered. 
another world some of the older inhabitants 
of the place, and has very likely destroyed 
certain of the ladders that are used by the 
people in getting into and out of their hous- 


‘Time may possibly have gathered to 


es. But even these changes have been too 
gradual to be really noticed, and many of 
the natives of the present time have a suffic- 
iently mummified appearance, as they sit 
curled up in the sunny corners, to suggest 
that they were living when Coronado visited 
the pueblo, or that they might serve as rivals 
to the human forms dug from beneath the 
shadow of the Pyramids. As for the ladders, 
which reach to otherwise inacessible roofsand 
into dimly lighted interiors, they have an air 
that plainly speaks of a mellow and ripe old 
age. 
The most marked changes wrought by 
passing years are in the dress of the people. 
None are blessed with a superabundance of 
clothing, to be sure; but still the shirts and 
trousers worn by the men are made of Amer- 
ican cotton goods, and it is not an unusual 
sight to see the cabalistic letters “U.S. I. 
1). p unted in black letters across a blanket 
that hangs gracefully around the haughty 
form of an honored chief. And the pres- 
ence of these letters, standing, as they do, 
for * United States Indian Department,” re- 
calls to one’s mind the fact that changes have 
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really come, after all, and that today the 
Moquis are wards of the United States gov- 
ernment. And speaking of this fact of ward- 
ship recalls another, which is that government 
is a most careful guardian of its western 
red children. Not only has it given the Mo- 
quis a reservation, whose area is nearly 
equal to that of the State of Massachusetts, 
in which they have supreme liberty, and 
where they can raise the sheep, goats, and 
horses which add so materially to collective 
and individual wealth, but it gives from time 
to time most valuable presents to the Moquis 
—presents that are undoubtedly useful, in 
some instances, but which appear to the cas- 
ual observer, who sees them in the hands of 
the Moqui, to have been suggested by whole- 
sale dealers whohad difficulty in otherwise dis- 
posing of their surplus stock. For instance, the 
unoffending Moquis were one year deluged 
with improved cooking stoves. As the gentle 
recipients had no chimneys to their houses, 
and were not provided with pamphlets de- 
scriptive of the uses of their new gifts, the 
stoves missed their vocation, as it were, and 
were relegated in time to obscure corners of 
the village, where they quietly repose today, 
rusty and forsaken, and utilized by the thrifty 
Moqui as receptacles of whatever he pleases 
to put into them. Another year came a car- 
go of pewter castors, with gorgeous salt, vin- 
egar, oil, and pepper cruets made of pressed 
glass. Again the Moqui, grateful but per- 
plexed, banished the articles of which he 
knew not the use into corners, or threw 
over the edge of the mesa, after discov- 
that the pewter was a base metal and 


them 
ering 
could not be utilized as are silver dollars, 
which the Indians melt and make over into 
ornaments for the person. ‘Then came wag- 
ons, useful to the Indiana farmer, but utter- 
ly valueless to a Moqui, who always rides, 
and who never had a harness with which he 
could fasten his horses to the vehicle. Later 


still came an army of ploughs, which the 


Moqui must have eyed with increasing satis- 
faction, when he realized that he had no 
fields that would bear cultivation. 

And yet the Moquis have never been 
known to hurl the good old saying of Lao- 


é 
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on, ‘* Zimeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” at the 
-overnment, but continue to treat all white 
men visiting their villages with the utmost 
onsideration, and evince the liveliest interest 
in the “great father” at Washington, whom 
they have never openly accused, whatever 
may have thought, of being a most pe- 

culiar bestower of utterly worthless gifts. 
*~ ()f all the Indian villages of the southwest, 
se of the Moquis are by far the most pic- 
turesque. There are seven of them, all to- 
her, and all are perched on the very tops 
high mesas, which are separated by a few 
s of open country, but which are all in 
ght of any one of the towns. ‘The settle- 
ment that is best known, and that is more 
often visited, consists of three villages, built 
in close proximity to one another, and ap- 
pearing from a distance like groups of swal- 
low-nests settled upon the top of an abruptly 
ing cliff. The second mesa also contains 
three distinct villages ; while the third has 


rls 


only one town, in which, however, there is 
the largest population and greater primitive- 
ness of habits among the people. The tribe 
numbers about 2,500 souls, as nearly as can 
be estimated, and is comparatively wealthy. 
property of the people consists of large 

s of sheep and flocks of goats, which feed 

n the nutritious grasses of the reservation. 

he villages are composed of small square 
yuilt of stone, and covered with heavy 

s, Which support a layer of earth ; and 
juses are piled together, one on top of 

the other, with exactly the same irregulari- 
th which a child would make a pile of 
Some of the residences are built di- 

on the edge of the cliff, while others 

in Inner plaza or court. ‘There are us- 
three tiers of houses, rising with many 
s almost to a point, and ladders lead 
of to roof. The of the 
is far more comfortable than one ex- 
to find, after gazing at the dull-hued ex- 


interior 


hey are dimly lighted, to be sure, 

v studded, but are scrupulously neat 
delighttully cool. What light there is 
through the open doorway, which may 
the side or in the roof of the abode. 
loor is of adobe, carefully swept, and 
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the walls of the same material are painted 
white. The rule of one room to a house 
is rarely broken, and an entire family lives 
in an apartment that seems, to a stranger, 
hardly large enough for a single person. 

Still practising their ancient forms of re- 
ligion, the people lead quiet and uneventful 
lives, and cling tenaciously to the customs of 
centuries ago. Meal is made by grinding 
the corn between heavy stones, and bread is 
cooked by burying the dough in hot ashes. 
The women are the hardest workers. They 
are often exceedingly handsome, having fully 
developed figures, large lustrous eyes, and 
complexions that give evidence of perfect 
health. ‘They dress in gowns made of calico, 
that reach just below the knee and cover the 
upper portion of the body, and they are 
apparently modest. Children wear no clothes 
until they are seven or eight years of age, 
but play about the village in absolute naked- 
ness. Takenas a whole, the Moquis are a 
picturesque people. ‘They are supposed to’ 
be able to read the hieroglyphics on their 
ancient pottery. Self supporting, and hav- 
ing a form of government that is strictly their 
own, that has not changed for centuries, they 
have so far adopted but few of the customs 
of civilization, and continue to live their prim- 
itive and interesting life. a 

The shortest route from the ‘Atlantic & Pa- 
cific railway to the Moqui village, is from the 
town of Holbrook. But the road from that 
point leads for ninety miles through a coun- 
try that is but little settled, where the water 
supply for man or beast is exceedingly lim- 
ited. Another route, and one far more prac- 
ticable, extends from Navajo Springs, a sta- 
on the railroad about two hundred 
miles west of Albuquerque, through the 
Navajo reservation, and from there in a 
northwesterly direction to Moqui. The dis- 
tance necessary by this route is one hundred 
and twenty miles, and the road in_ places 
is farfrom being easy. The scene is not par- 
ticularly attractive, there being a sameness 
to it that renders the trip one of unvaried mo- 


tion 


notony, and the accommodations met with 


en route are, with only two exceptions, com- 
posed of what nature alone gives. The first 
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night, after a long, hard pull of thirty miles, 
we camped and slept in the open air; and 
the second night did the same, going to sleep 
rolled up in blankets, and having but little 
water with which toquench our thirst after the 
long and dusty ride. 

Our first hours of comfort were had at Ga- 
nado, a leading post and ranch house located 
on the Navajo Reservation. The several 
buildings occupy an elevated bit of ground 
rising from a shallow, winding stream, and 
command an extended view of a broad val 
ley surrounded by high mountains, and filled 
with isolated rocks of various colors, shapes, 
and sizes. Foran hour or more before reach- 
ing the post, the road led down the quick 
slope of a minor ridge of sage-grown hills, 
upon the sides of which were flocks of sheep 
and herds of goats belonging to the Navajos- 
At intervals, as we rode slowly along, we 
came upon parties of Indians, mounted on 
shaggy little ponies, who greeted us with 
broad smiles, and trotted along by our side. 
The August sun by this time was beating fu- 
riously upon us, and the heat caused beads 
of perspiration to roll down the faces of the 
Indians. At the ranch house, however, was 
a refreshing shade, in the enjoyment of which 
we passed a couple of hours, before pushing 
onward again to the Moqui Reservation, 
which joins that of the Navajo. 

The latter tribe is the largest in the South- 
west. ‘They own large herds, and are self- 
supporting. ‘Their huts are scattered over 
the vast area of the reservation, and are al- 
ways isolated, no two of them being in the 
same place. They are roughly made, and 
consist of one large room, in which the en- 
The men are inveterate 
At the post where we 


tire family lives. 
smokers and traders. 
rested there were a score or more bucks gath- 
ered about the office, buying whatever hap- 
pened to please them, and enjoying life as 
much as women do when on a shopping ex- 
pedition. ‘They were all well mounted, and, 
having sold their wool, were flush with ready 
money. While the men traded, the women 
sat outside the store, and tended the babies 
that had been brought along. 

The Navajo dress is quaintly picturesque. 
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That of the men consists of a cotton shirt 
and trousers, with home-made leggins deco- 
rated with buttons made from silver dollars, 
and quite elaborately worked. The women 
wear short shirts and cotton skirts, or cheap 
calico. Like their husbands, they ride astride 
their ponies, and forego any head-dress ex- 
cept a bit of red cloth tied around the fore- 
head. ‘The Indians are a quiet race, and 
are expert manufacturers of blankets, many 
of which are made to order, and cost from 
$150 to $200. The work is all done by 
hand, and the dyes and wool are home pro- 
ductions. The woolen blankets are, used for 
saddle protectors, but the larger ones are 
utilized for mattings and other purposes. 
As silversmiths, the Navajos have long en- 
joyed considerable reputation. The rings, 
bracelets, and buckles which they make out 
of silver dollars are often exceedingly well 
worked and engraved. As for the blankets, 
they are widely famous, and are eagerly pur- 
chased by collectors of the strange and cu 
They are of various colors, are finely 
I was fortunate 


rious. 
woven, and very durable. 
enough to obtain a good supply during the 
few hours we were at the post, buying direct- 
ly from the owners, and having my choice 
of the dozen that were offered me. 

On the evening preceding the day when 
we were to reach Moqui, we arrived at 
Kearns’s Canon, and found shelter for the 
night at the residence of Mr. Kearns, who has 
built a small house for himself in the pic 
turesque canon, while busy exploring the va- 
rious ruins and Indian mounds near by. 

Up with the sun the next day, and driving 


out of the cafon into the open, undulating 


country, far beyond which could be seen the 
pale blue heights of the San Francisco range, 
we saw at last, a dozen miles away, the com- 
manding mesas on which rest the villages ot 
the Moquis. In time we reached the base 
of the rocky mound, and made our camp !n 
the shadow of a grove of peach trees, which 
the Indians had cultivated around one ot 
their springs of water. Gathered about us 
were the children of the village, who had 
come down the mesa’s side to view the new 
arrivals and beg tobacco ; while near at hand. 
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began the narrow trail that led upward to 
where the town stood, peering down upon 
us from its proud height. 

[.eaving our team in charge of an Indian, 
we began the toilsome ascent, the undertak- 
ing taxing our muscles to the utmost, and 
the sun sending its hot rays upon us with 

As we proceeded, the view 
For miles the 


terrific fury. 
grew in grandeur and extent. 
country, now far below us, stretched away to 
hazy distances. Here rose bluish peaks of 
forest-covered mountains, more than a hun- 
dred miles away ; there flocks of sheep, tiny 
specks upon the ground, were feeding on 
the yellow grasses. In one direction were 
the mountains of Utah, so far away as to be 
barely visible; in others were pinnacles of 
red-hued rock, leaping abruptly from the vast 
levels round about them. And when at last 
we gained the summit and entered the vil- 
lage, we seemed to have come upon another 
world. (Juaintly dressed figures strode past 
us; oddly built houses surrounded us ; the 
air was full of a fragrance indicative of great 
age somewhere ; and naked children stared 
at us from various corners. 

As the day advanced, signs of unusual ex- 
citement were present everywhere. Women 
were seen fastening up their long hair in 
peculiar forms ; men appeared with hideous- 

faces; maidens were met with 

For the day was 

that on which was to be celebrated the fa- 
mous snake-dance of the Moquis, a ceremo- 
whose origin is lost in the shadows of 


antiquity, and the purport of which is one of 


‘mysteries of the day. 

No other dance by any other race of In- 
lians is the equal of this in weirdness. ‘Tak- 
ing place only once in two years, and in- 

zed in by no other people, it is a relic of 
barbarism that excites the wonder of every 
beholder. The snakes used are caught dur- 
the four days preceding the fete, and do 
The 
repules are of different species, and are not 


not have even their fangs removed. 
injured during the time they are so carelessly 

ed by the men. is a_ belief 
among the Moquis that a snake is their friend, 


There 
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and in some way connected with their exist- 
ence. ‘The dance is thought by some to be 
a religious ceremony, and by others a form 
of exhibition, gotten up by an order resem- 
bling that of the Odd Fellows or Masons. 
Whether it is a prayer or an exhibition, how- 
ever, is really known by the Indians alone. 
That the men are bitten is evident; that 
they do not suffer from the effect is also evi- 
dent ; and the fact is probably due to a secret 
knowledge of how to prepare the dancers 
for their ordeal, so that they are safe from 
the sting of even the most venomous reptile. 
It was to see the snake-dance that I made 
the long, hard journey. 

Whiling away the day at the village, we 
moved, just before sundown, to an open bit 
of ground lying between the walls of the near- 
est houses and the edge of the mesa. In 
the center of the little enclosure stood a pil- 
lar of rock, old and gray, and near by were 
low, flat housetops, on which were gathered 
a crowd of natives, gaily dressed, and filled 
with excitement, to watch the coming dance. 
The snakes during the day had been con- 
fined within an es/fa, or council chamber— 
a well like cave with a narrow entrance—-but 
were now placed in bags, and secreted within 
a bower made of cottonwood boughs, set up 
near the rock. As daylight began to fade, 
the scene grew still more picturesque, and 
the excitement more intense. At last, when 
every housetop was covered, and scores of 
oddly dressed people were grouped about 
the small enclosure, the dance began. 

Emerging from a near es/ufa a party of fif- 
teen nearly naked, and fantastically painted 
savages, bearing rattles in their one hand 
and a basket of sacred meal in the other, 
filed rapidly into view, and began a march 
around the square. Moving four times about 
the stone, and rattling their rattles as they 
moved, they formed in line before the bower 
containing the snakes, and began a weird 
song and dance, keeping time to the strange 
music by gently moving their bodies back 
and forth, and by raising the feet a few inch- 
es from the ground and replacing them in 
the same spot. Each man wore a sort of 
tunic, reaching from the waist nearly to the 
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knee, and a string of antelope hoofs tied 
around his ankles. A few wore fox-skins, 
reaching nearly to the ground. During the 
dance, a second party of nearly sixty men 
appeared, dressed as their predecessors were, 
but with their faces and bodies more heavily 
painted, and bearingin their hands long wands 
These marched 
in single file, with a peculiar halting step 
and with bowed heads, around the stone pil- 
lar. ‘They were the snake men. 
themselves after a time in long line, and fa- 
cing the members of the first party, they all 
began to chant and dance to the accompani- 
ment of rattles, and of a sound like the hiss- 
ing of snakes, made by moving the eagle 
feather wands rapidly through the air. As 
the song continued the dancers grew more 
and more excited, and began the more vio- 
lently to move their naked and now perspir- 


made of eagle feathers. 


Ranging 


ing bodies. 

At last an aged man stepped before the 
snake bower and uttered a petition, at the 
end of which the members of the second 
band made a for the 
snakes concealed within, and soon emerged, 


simultaneous rush 


each bearing in his mouth and held firmly 
twisting, biting 
With these they marched once more 


between his teeth, a hissing, 
snake. 
round and round the circle, while maidens 
sprinkled them with meal, and the people in- 
dulged in shouts of approval. It was a sight 
to make one’s blood run cold—a disgusting, 
revolting spectacle, in which man lowered 
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TH 


Washington ‘Territory is, without doubt, the 


Cascade range of mountains in 
wildest and most inacessible region within 
Clothed 


with furests, whose fallen tree trunks lock 


the boundaries of the United States 


together to form a continuous stockade, al- 
most impenetrable to man or beast, furrowed 
by deep cahons and roaring torrents, it rises 
peak on peak from the valleys of the Colum- 
bia and Puget Sound to the line of perpetu- 
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himself to the level of a reptile. At times a 
snake would coil himself around his captor’s 
neck, and have to be uncoiled by main force; 
again it would fasten cruel fangs into the 
dancer's cheek, and would not let go until 
twisted from its hold. 

For several minutes the wild gambols con- 
tinued, until there was a mixture of excit- 
ed men, and frightened, fighting snakes; 
while above the din made by the performers 
and spectators rose the high-pitched chant 
of those who continued their peculiar dance. 
And then, at a signal, each man cast his snake 
into a common pile, until a heap of writhing 
forms was made. Another signal, and the 
dancers reached into the hideous mass, and 
pulled therefrom each a snake, with which 
they ran rapidly down the steep trail of the 
mesa. 

Away they went, and we, gathered on the 
house-tops, soon saw them far below where 
we stood, scattering their burdens on the 
ground and setting them free from their cap- 
tivity. ‘The ceremony was now ended, and 
already daylight had faded away. As we 
rode off across the valley the moon came 
out, and by its light we saw, looming up 
against the western sky, the huge, high cliff 
on which live the people who play with 
snakes and live in oddly fashioned homes. 
For another two years the Moqui snakes will 
crawl about the country undisturbed ; and 
then they will once again be caught and held 
between the teeth of their savage captors. 

Edwards Roberts. 


MOUNT TACOMA. 


al snow, above which tower the culminating 
pointsof Mount Saint Helens, Mount Adams, 
Mount Rainier and Mount Baker. Highest, 
grandest, and most inaccessible of all these 
is Mount Rainier, or Tacoma, the home of 


the only living glaciers of which the Ameti- 


can citizen can boast, if there be left out of 
account a few insignificant ice fields on one 
of the peaks of the Sierra Nevada of Califor- 
nia, scarcely worthy the name of glacier, 
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when compared with the majestic ice rivers 
of Tacoma. 
As a mountain climber of some experience, 
had long felt the ambition to try the diffi- 
culties of Tacoma. The spice of danger is 
very pungent for the moment, but it leaves 
a delicious after-taste ; and having achieved 


immits of a number of western peaks, 
4 them Mounts Whitney, Shasta, Lyell, 
Hood, Pike’s Peak, Lassen’s Butte, 
ast though not least, a mountain in 
sierra Nevada named by John Muir 
self the Matterhorn,” 
erienced in none of them except 


* California 


such a real sample of looking de- 

in the face as the Swiss climbers 
1umber among their everyday ex- 

es. If all accounts were true, Mount 
na could afford the only parallel on this 
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continent to Mount Blanc, the Jungfrau, o* 
the Matterhorn ; and toit I turned with that 
eagerness which can best be appreciated by 
those who have been infected with the same 
sort of ambition. 

As an additional incentive, there seemed 
really no well authenticated records of more 


—~< 


i Bigs Soe 


than one ascent having ever been made— 
that of General Hazzard Stevens, in 1870. 
Previous to that ascent, Gen. A. V. Kautz, 
then a subaltern officer in the army, made 
the attempt, and doubtless reached a point 
near the summit ; but as he himself modestly 
says, he reached only “ what may be called 
the top,” though “there were points higher 
yet.” This was in 1857. A most interesting 
and quaintly humorous account of his at- 
tempt was recently given in lecture form by 
the gallant genera!, who, as a lieutenant, 
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braved the yellowjacket wasps and mosqui- 
toesin the then unexplored approaches to the 
mountain, and frightened his Indian guide 
by defying the Great Spirit, Ta-ho-ma, by 
an invasion of his stormy home. 

Following the ascent of Stevens and his 
brave companion, P. B. Van ‘Trump, an es- 
say was made by Mr. Emmons, of Clarence 
King’s geological survey ; but his description 
of Crater Peak is dismissed as being inade- 
quate, he having discovered but one crater 
where there are two, and it is therefore sur- 
mised that he may have stopped short of the 
topmost peak. At all events, whether Gen- 
eral Kautz or Mr. 
reaching the top or not, it is quite certain 
that Mount ‘Tacoma is not within the beaten 


Emmons succeeded in 


route of tourist travel ; for with the three ex- 
ceptions mentioned no other white men, so 
far as known, had ever made the attempt to 
ascend it, unul the writer and his staunch 
comrades planted their flag upon its icy crest, 
August 17, 1584. 

Arriving at Portland, Oregon, in July, I 
learned by accident, and quite to my sur- 
prise, that a trail had been opened from 
Wilkeson station to the glaciers at the base 
of the mountain on the north side, and that 
the ascent to the summit could be made in 
one day. Wilkeson is the terminus of a nar- 
row gauge railroad from Puget Sound to some 
coal mines, and thither I repaired without 
delay. I found that an excellent road had 
been opened through the forest some fifteen 
miles, ending abruptly at the foot of the grand 
glacier, miles in width, that pours down the 
northern face of the mountain. .\ 
was sufficient to demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of ascending the mountain on the north 


glance 


ern and western sides, and that my informa- 
tion had been incorrect. I felt well repaid 
for the trip, however, as it brought me face 
to face with the most stupendous field of ice 
that my imagination could 
and spread out before my eyes the whole 


ave conceived, 


mountain from base to summit. 

Retracing my route by rail to Yelm Prai- 
rie, I resumed a search begun a year or two 
before to find Mr. Van ‘Trump, who had ac- 
companied General Stevens, in his memora- 
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ble ascent fourteen years ago. My efforts 
were rewarded with success, and together 
we persuaded James Longmire, the hardy 
pioneer who had piloted the former party 
through the woods to the base of the moun- 
tain, to accompany us on another ascent. 
He agreed to do so if we could wait a fort- 
night, until he could gather his harvest—a 
condition which was gladly accepted. 

I spent the interval very pleasantly at the 
Canadian metropolis of Victoria, albeit with 
some impatience, and gladly welcomed the 
letter that announced that the harvesting was 
over, and all was ready for the ascent. 

Returning at once to Yelm Prairie, we soon 
completed our arrangements. Our party 
was increased by the addition of a fourth 
member—Mr. W. C. Ewing, of Ohio—and 
on the roth of August we saddled our horses, 
packed blankets, provisions, and cooking 
utensils on the back of a faithful beast, and 
plunged into the forest. 

The trip was regarded by all the neigh- 
borhood as foolhardy, if not absolutely im- 
possible. We were told that there was no 
vestige of a trail, and it was generally pre- 
dicted that we should be obliged to return 
before reaching the foot of the mountain. 
Mrs. Longmire was quite pathetic in her ap- 
peals to her husband to abandon the trip, 
and clung to him, saying, “Jim, you jest 
shaan’t go.” ~~ But Jim’s mind was made up 
to go, and with true Western determination 
he could be deterred by nothing after the 
resolve was once formed. Just before start- 
ing, we were told that a party of old woods- 
men, among them Mr. Packwood, who lo- 
cated the old Cowlitz trail, which we pro- 
posed to try to follow, had returned a few 


days before, after one day’s attempt to pen- 


etrate the forest, and had reported it impassa- 
ble. With these numerous discouragements, 
we were quite prepared for the five days of 
toil and struggle that followed before reach- 
ing the mountain’s base. 

Crossing the Nisqually within an hour af- 
ter leaving Yelm Prairie, we took advantage 
of a fair wagon road for twenty-five miles, 
gradually ascending to an altitude of eigh- 
teen hundred feet, and terminating abruptly 
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at Mishawl Prairie, where we passed the 
night, the welcome guests of Henry, a Klick- 
itat Indian, who had renounced allegiance 
to his tribe, adopted the dress and manners 
of living of the whites, married three buxom 
squaws, and settled down as a prosperous 
farmer. He had preempted a quarter sec- 
tion of land, fenced it, erected several good 
log buildings, and planted his land to wheat 
and vegetables, which appeared as thrifty 
and prosperous as any of the farms of the 
white settlers we had seen. Henry was 
skilled in woodcraft, and we needed his ser- 
vices to guide us to the mountain. For the 
moderate consideration of two dollars a day, 
he agreed to take us by the most direct route 
to the highest point that could be reached 
by horses, there to remain in charge of the 
animals while we went forward on foot. The 
negotiation was carried on in Chinook by 
Longmire, whose long residence among the 
Indians had given him great fluency in the 
strange jargon, and the eloquent gestures and 
contortions so essential to its interpretation. 
Henry knew of the circuitous route which 
General Stevens had followed, and was con- 
fident he could take us by a way thirty miles 
shorter. Ofthis Longmire expressed doubts, 
but all agreed to follow our guide until we 
were convinced that he was in error. 

(n the following morning, the 11th, we 
were carly in the saddle, and trouble began 
almost immediately. The woods were on 

» around us, and we occasionally found 
ourselves hemmed in by flame and _ blinding 
smoke; smouldering trunks lay across the 
trail, and half-burned stumps left treacherous 
pitfalls in our way. 

Nests of yellowjackets were met with ev- 
ery few hundred yards, their revengeful in- 
lates swarming out upon us with relentless 
fury. The horses were stung to frenzy, and 
snorted, kicked, and finally stampeded in 
reckless madness, until brought to a stand- 


still by a barrier of logs, where they crowded 
Nor was 


together, trembling with terror. 
this a temporary experience, but was repeat- 
ed at intervals of ten minutes throughout the 
day. We were thus in constant danger of 
having our brains dashed out against the 
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trees by the maddened beasts. The pack 
animals seemed to suffer most, and kicked off 
their packs with charming regularity about 
every hour. 

By dint of a vigorous use of the axe in 
clearing the trail, we reached the Mishawl 
River, a distance of five miles, in four hours. 
The Mishaw] is a clear, sparkling stream, ris- 
ing in a range of mountains to the northwest 
of Mount Tacoma, and betraying by its pur- 
ity that its birthplace was in crystal springs 
uncontaminated by glaciers. Four hours 
more of vigorous work took us six miles fur- 
ther, to a small brook running into the Nis- 
qually, and by nightfall we had traversed sev- 
enteen miles from Mishawl Prairie, and glad- 
ly pitched our camp on a grassy bar of the 
main Nisqually. 

We all needed rest and refreshing sleep, 
but were denied either, for no sooner had we 
unpacked our animals than we were assailed 
by myriads of small black gnats and ravenous 
mosquitoes. ‘The gnats were simply irresist- 
ible ; one could not breathe without inhaling 
them ; they buried themselves in one’s flesh, 
burning like so many coals of fire; they got 
into every article of food, without however, 
improving its flavor; they swam in the tea 
in such quantities that it became a nausea- 
ting Auree of gnat, and in fact made life quite 
unendurable; while the mosquitoes stung 
and poisoned every exposed portion of our 
bodies. We anointed ourselves with mud, 
buried our heads in our blankets, and tried 
to snaich alittle sleep, but all to no purpose. 
The gnats crawled down our backs, filled 
our hair and ears, eyes and noses ; and, in 
short, made us so utterly wretched that not 
one of us closed our eyes in slumber the 
whole night through. This was a poor prep- 
aration for the fatigues and hardships of the 
following day, but we were destined to suffer 
the same sleepless torture for some succeed- 
ing nights before eseaping to the upper re- 
gion of frost and snow. 

As we proceeded on our third day’s jour- 
ney, the forest seemed to grow denser and 
more entangled with fallen tree trunks, as 
though arranged to form a fortified stockade. 

The ax was our only weapon to enable us 
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to penetrate the barriers. Every few min- 
utes the Indian pony in the lead would stir 
up a nest of yellowjackets, and away he 
would dash, Henry crying out at the top of 
his voice, “Soldiers! Hyack claterwar!” a 
warning to us to look out for the yellowjack- 
ets. 
by 3.M. we reached Silver Creek, or Saka- 


Pushing ahead without stopping to rest, 


tash Creek, (Chinook for wild raspberry ),some 
fifteen miles from our last camp, and shortly 
after 6p. M. made camp for the night at Cop- 
per Creek, five miles further. 

What with the painful stings of the wasps, 
and the burning attentions of the gnats, add- 
ed to the ordinary fatigues of the day, our 
exhaustion was complete, and we craved for 
sleep with an intense longing. But the gnats 
were, if possible, more numerous than on the 
previous night, and we were again disappoint- 
ed. 

On the morning of the fourth day, Ewing's 
horse having become completely exhausted, 
we were obliged to turn it loose, and cache 
the saddle and bridle till Our 
still followed the foaming Nisqually, 


our return. 
route 
we crossed and recrossed at frequent 
At times we 


which 
intervals throughout the day. 
were forced by some impassable cliffor narrow 
yrge to leave the river, when we would cut 


1 the 


ue 


our way through the forest aroun 


’ 
ObD- 


struction, and return to the river channel, as 
wooded 


affording fewer obstacles than the 
mountain slopes, and greater freedom from 
the yellowjackets; albeit the crossings of the 
swift torrent were full of danger, on account 
of the moving mass of bowlders carried along 
by the stream. Jetween 7 A. M. and 6 P.M 
we suceeeded in getting fifteen miles further 
for the 


night near an extensive series of soda and 


on our way, and made our camp 


iron springs of great variety, and most agree- 
able to the taste. Our barometer showed an 
altitude of 4750 feet, although we were scarce- 


ly conscious of having reached so great an 


elevation, as there was but little change in 
. 


the character of the vegetation, or the temper 
ature. 

The black gnats never left us through the 
day, and were on hand in increasing num- 
bers to partake of our supper, and cause us 
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another miserable, sleepless night. On the 
morning of the fifth day, a more haggard, 
gaunt, blear-eyed company never sat down to 
a breakfast of bacon and beans. In feeling 
and appearance we were wretchedness per- 
sonified. 

Just as we were about mounting for the 
day’s journey, the pall of dense smoke that 
had overhung the whole country for two 
months lifted for a few moments, as if to re 
vive our dejected spirits, giving us our first 
inspiring view of Mount ‘Tacoma, standing 
out before us in clear outline, every detail 
distinctly marked, and bearing almost ex 
actly northeast by compass from our posi- 
tion. 


Our course now lay almost wholly in the 


tne 
rocky bed of the Nisqually River, crossing 
the stream with even greater frequency than 
the day before. Some four miles above the 
Soda Springs, Longmire pointed out a blaze 
on one of the trees, as the point where Gen- 
eral Stevens and Van Trump had left the 
Nisqually for Bear Prairie in 1870. Bear 
Prairie lay a long distance to the south 

twenty miles at least—and was only to be 
reached by crossing several high mountain 
ranges. ‘To be sure, it gave easy access to 
the longest of the ridges, leading directly up 
to the summit of the mountain; but the way 
offered fresh obstacles preci| itous wooded 
mountains, without a trail and without water, 
As the 


mountain lay to the northeast, we were nat- 


except at long, parching intervals. 


urally averse to turning in the opposite di- 
rection, and were all the more ready to be- 
lieve our redskin’s assurance that we could 
continue directly up the Nisqually. To his 


vuidance we therefore entrusted ourselves 
confidently, and at rt A. M. had the satisfac- 
tion of arriving at the foot of the great Nis- 
qually glacier, an abrupt wall of ice five hun- 
dred feet high, filling the whole valley from 
side to side. Here the river, born to matu- 
rity, springs like the Rhone from a dark blue 
cave in the ice. Our barometers marked 
altitude at this point of 5850 feet. 

The last few miles of the ascent were ex- 
ceedingly difficult and dangerous. ‘The riv- 


er bed was inclined at an angle of about 
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ice-cold water 
Sever- 


twenty degrees, and _ the 
reached to the bellies of the horses. 

times our pack animals were in imminent 
danger of losing their footing, and rolling 
over and over. The narrow gorge echoed 
with the roaring, 
ters, and the clicking of the bowlders bump- 
ing against each other as they rolled down 
the stream. ‘The water, soon as it left the 
jacier, was white with sand, ground up from 


rushing sound of the wa- 


‘ vranite by the resistless forces constantly 
work under the ice-river—a characteristic 

f all streams of glacial origin. 
Crossing the stream to the south side for 
ast time, we unluckily pitched our lunch- 
sivouac Over a nest of hornets—and not 
nul the ponies had kicked themselves free 
‘f packs and other incumbrances, could we 
manage to secure them, and check an incip- 
The horses were by no 
this last 


stampede. 
ns the 
us attack, as we were all badly stung, 


only sufferers from 


and carried the pain in swollen faces for the 
rest of the day. 

On either side of the river, the sides of 
the ancient glacial moraines were precipitous 
for more than one thousand feet in height ; 
cier in front of us was a wall; and it 

d at first sight that we had got into a 

. from which the only way out was by the 

e we had come. Van Trump thought 
should have gone by the old route by 

ir Prairie; Longmire was dubious of the 
ome; but Henry was perfectly serene, 
shouldering the ax, proposed cutting a 
iy trail up the mountain, as he assured 
st earnestly that he could take the 


rses to the top of the moraine. 


ile the remainder of the party were en- 

ring the trail, I started a fire, and got 

he dinner under way, and then eagerly ran 
down to examine the glacier. Its face was 
t so abrupt a wall as it had appeared, and 

I found I could climb to the top of it with- 
t ditticulty. Its width was about two hun- 

| teet, and its height over four hundred 
feet, confined between polished walls of gray- 
ish white granite. The river welled up from 
the dark blue cave at its foot, milky white, 
and heavily charged with fine sand. At fre- 
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quent intervals quantities of large bowlders 
were hurled out, and went rolling down the 
steep canon with a deafening noise like the 
roar of artillery. It was a most fascinating 
scene, and I left it with reluctance to return 
to my neglected culinary operations. ‘The 
party had finished a trail in my absence, re- 
turned to camp, and finished the prepara- 
tion of lunch. 

Resaddling our animals, we succeeded in 
driving them up the trail with the greatest 
difficulty, and reached the top of the moraine 
after an hour and a half of toil and struggle. 
Continuing to asecnd, we changed our course 
to due east, and in an hour emerged upon a 
beautiful plateau of gently rolling ground, 
where there was unfolded to our delighted 
eyes a superb panoramic view of ‘Tacoma and 

ll its southern and eastern approaches. 
Vhe cafion of the Cowlitz, with its great gla- 
cier, lay to our right; the Nisqually glacier 
with its many tributaries to our left, and be- 
fore us the long, sinuous, ragged ridge by 
which we knew lay our only hope of ascent. 
We were really only at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and thanks to Henry’s sagacity had 
reached exactly the proper point, by the most 
direct and easiest possible route. Van ‘Trump 
recognized his position and the route of ap- 
proach which he and Stevens had foliowed 
from Bear Prairie, and realized the great 
distance that we had saved. Our way now 
led us through rich grassy meadows, with 
snow-banks jutting into them like headlands 
in an emerald ocean; delicate, fragrant flow- 
ers, of loveliest hue, were growing right upto 
the edges of the snow, and the whole scene 
was one of enchantment. 

Across this meadow we rode for four miles, 
now floundering in snow, and at the next 
step rioting in a wilderress of flowers, com- 
ing finally toa steep, icy acclivity ; ascending 
which, we came upon the last vestige of tim- 
ber, a few stunted, gnarled, and storm-beat- 
en balsam firs. <A few steps away lay a little 
gem of a meadow, some fifty feet in diame- 
ter, almost suryounded by snow, with a pret- 
ty little rivulet of ice cold water trickling 
through it. The meadow was thickly strewn 
with large blue gentians, red castilleia, yel- 
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low polygonum, white erigeron daisy, white 
alpine phlox, yellow and white fritillaria, yel- 
low armea, anda large, blue, composite flow- 
er, all of the most brilliant coloring imagin- 


able. Here we made our final camp with 


our horses, and turned them loose to graze— 
although it seemed almost a sacrilege to see 
them trample and eat the dainty, gorgeously 


colored flowers. Our altitude here was 
S200 feet, but none of us yet experienced 
any discomfort from the rarity of the air, or 
the chilliness of the atmosphere. The night 
was a grand one, compensating us for all the 
discomforts we had suffered in the lower re- 
gions. The moon shone full and clear, re- 
vealing all the landscape above and below us 
with startling distinctness. The long ridges 
of the mountains, running away to the east 
and south, with their barren, blackened 
crests cropping out above the snow; the 
Cowlitz winding away to the south like a sil- 
ver thread in its narrow gorge, until lost in 
the heavy bank of smoke that had settled 
down some thousands of feet below us; while 
overtopping and overshadowing all rose the 
vast bulk of Mount Tacoma, glittering coldly 
in the moonlight. 

No insects here disturbed our rest, and 
for the first time in several nights we slept 
soundly, not leaving our blankets until eight 
o’clock next morning, when we prepared for 
climbing in earnest. The saddle animals 
were turned loose, and the pack horses were 
lightly loaded with a pair of blankets for each 
man, provisions for two days, and a small 
bundle of firewood. We started at nine 
o'clock, bidding adieu to the last vestige of 
vegetation, and after ascending over four 
miles of snow, at times with great difficulty, 
at last came to a point the steepness of 
which forbade further progress with horses. 
We then unpacked them, and gave them into 
charge of the Indian, whom we instructed 
to kill some of the mountain sheep that we 
had seen before leaving camp. 

Henry, who had not spoken a word the 
entire day, and had looked as blue as _ pos- 
sible, here made a last persuasive appeal to 
Longmire not to persist in his foolish at- 
tempt to scale the mountain. For the rest 
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of us he did not seem to care, but on Long- 
mire, as an old friend and neighbor, he 
wasted quite an amount of Chinook elo- 
quence, to save him from what he considered 
certain death. He said we should never get 
back alive, if we succeeded in reaching the 
top; while if we were permitted to go part 
way by the spirit who dwelt at the summit, 
we should return maimed for life. He 
doubtless felt as he spoke, and parted from 
usin a most dejected frame of mind, as he 
turned to go back with the horses. 

Shouldering our packs, which were appor- 
tioned to give about twenty-five pounds to 
each, we traveled in an easterly direction, 
over the snow for about three miles, when 
we came to a narrow ridge of burnt and 
blackened rock, running north and south. 
All about us, to the right and to the left, 
were vast and terrible defiles, and before us, 
connected with the rock on which we stood 
by a steep and narrow neck, lay the last thin 
backbone of columnar basalt, leading directly 
to the summit dome of the leviathan of 
mountains. Beyond this point it was im- 
possible to find a spot sufficiently level to lie 
down and pass the night, and as it was late 
in the afternoon we prepared to camp. 

We lighted a fire with the few sticks of 
wood we brought, and prepared a place to 
sleep by throwing out the rocks, and making 
holes large enough for each to lie in. Our 
altitude here was about 11,300 feet; the wind 
was blowing strongly from the north west; 
and the thermometer at sundown marked 
34. We felt this sudden change of temper- 
ature keenly, on account of the wind, and 
ladly wrapped ourselves in our blankets. 

The brilliant moonlight and the singular- 
ly clear atmosphere rendered all surround- 
ing objects as distinct asin daylight. Thesea 
of smoke and vapor lay six thousand feet be- 
neath us, and as we gazed out upon its white, 
level expanse, so calm and limitless, it re- 
quired no effort of the imagination to fancy 
we were on an island in mid-ocean. Mounts 
Saint Helena, Adams, and Hood appeared 
like conical islands of crystal, serene and 
solitary, rising from the sea far to the 
south of us. At times, a puff of wind would 
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set the vapor in motion, tearing it in tatters, 
and rolling it up like a scroll, unveiling for a 
few moments the great valleys, and the vast 
expanse of forests, far below ; and then the 
fog would roll back again, filling up the gaps 
evenly, as before. 

Lying due west of us, some three miles 
away in an air line, was the largest glacier 
any of us had seen, with a length which we 
estimated at five miles, and a perpendicular 
depth of probably fifteen hundred feet. It 
was torn and rent with enormous fissures, 
the blue color of which we could clearly dis- 
tinguish in the moonlight, even at so great 
The surface of the glacier was 
strewn with detached blocks or masses of 
ice, that appeared to have been upheaved 


a distance. 


and thrown out by some mighty power strug- 
gling underneath to escape. Some of these 
cubical blocks must have measured hundreds 
of feet 


tinguished twenty miles away. 


in every dimension, and could be dis- 


The noises all night from the grinding of 
Avalanches of 
snow and ice from the sides of the gorges 
fell with a sullen crash, and every puff of 
wind brought showers of stones from the 
tops of the crumbling cliffs to the glacier ; 


the claciers was terrific. 


while above all other sounds could be heard 


boom of 


the deep the bowlders rushing 
rock-bound channel underneath 
the glacier. The mountain seemed to be 
creaking and groaning, and one could almost 
fancy that at times it gave a mighty shudder, 
as if to free itself from its icy shackles. 

No pen can picture the fascination of these 
weird sights and sounds. 


] ’ +} 
along the 


It was only after 
many hours that tired nature asserted her- 
We 
awoke next morning, the seventh day out, 
A 6, at four o'clock, pretty well rested, 
although we had suffered somewhat from the 


. } 
coid, 


self, and closed the senses in sleep. 


herniet 
1S 


\s we opened our eyes, the prospect 


was forbidding. 


It was snowing and hailing 
briskly, and the mountain-top was hidden in 
log. ‘Lhe wind had changed to the south- 
west, and all indications pointed to an immi- 
storm. Before we had time, however, 
to regret our ill-fortune, the wind shifted to 
the north-west, and in fifteen minutes the 
clouds were dissipated, and we were treated 
Vou. VIIL—18. 
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to a clear, beautiful sunrise, and an unob- 
structed view of the mountain to its summit. 
Springing from our blankets, we soon had a 
fire started, breakfast prepared, and by five 
o'clock we were ready for the final ascent. 

We hoped to be able to reach the summit 
and return to our lofty camp by nightfall; 
but still we feared the worst, and made what 
little preparation we could toward passing 
the night on the summit. It was out of the 
question to think of burdening ourselves 
with blankets, as they too much impeded our 
climbing, but we took a little food with us. 
Unfortunately, a bottle of alcohol, with which 
we expected to be able to make hot tea or 
soup on the summit, though carried by Van 
Trump with the greatest care, was broken at 
our last horse camp ; and when that accident 
occurred, I threw aside as useless the spirit 
lamp, atin cup, and a jar of Liebig’s meat 
extract—not thinking of the possibility of 
our finding a natural steam-heating appara- 
tus, and only having in view the necessity 
of lightening our load. Besides, we were 
certain that with so early a start from so 
high an altitude, we should be able to re 
turn to camp again that night. I carried 
one hundred feet of new manila rope; Van 
Trump, a hatchet and a six-foot flag-staff, 
hewn from a dead fir; Longmire, the whisky 
flask; and Mr. Ewing brought up the 
with the barometer. 

Starting off briskly across some three hun- 
dred yards of hard snow, we were soon climb- 
ing a black ridge of loose rock, standing at 
an angle of forty degrees, and requiring most 
dextrous and active use of hands and feet. 
‘Two hundred feet of this sort of climbing in- 
spired Mr. Ewing with the discovery that he 
preferred to return to camp and watch our 
attempt, so the barometer was transferred to 
Van Trump, and we left him behind. <As- 
cending a few hundred feet further over the 
crumbling rocks, which were loosened by 
every step, we found ourselves forced by the 
increasing steepness of the ridge and the 
volleys of stones at short range, tothe edge 
of the glacier. This was no better. The 
ice lay at a frightful angle—a single mis- 
step would have hurled us thousands of 
feet. We were three hours cutting some 
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two hundred steps in the ice, a task of which 
we relieved each other at frequent inter- 
vals. At the end of that time we were 
again able to take to the rocky ridge, 
and held to it for over an hour, when we 
were forced to resume our ice-chopping at 
the edge of the glacier, and for some time 
we alternated between ice steps and steep 
and dangerous scrambling over the loosened 
rocks on the side of the adjacent ridge. 

Ten o'clock brought us to the top of the 
highest ridge, and to a view of the point of 
its junction with the vast mer de gldce that 
swept downward in an unbroken sheet from 
the summit of the mountain. Looking 
downward from here, the great Nisqually 
glacier appeared to be flowing directly below 
us, in a due southeast direction. The de- 
bris from the ridge on which we stood went 
down to meet it at an angle of nearly sixty de- 
grees, occasionally breaking off ina sheer prec- 
ipice, as the walls were exposed. The view in 
every direction was one of solitary grandeur. 

A halt was here called, and a consultation 
took place as to the route by which we should 
proceed. Van Trump could scarcely recog- 
nize his surroundings, on account of the 
great changes that had taken place in the 
face of the landscape since his first ascent, 
but was under the impression that we must 
descend, and get upon the edge of the gla- 
cier upon its western side. I was not in fa- 
vor of this, feeling confident it was practica- 
ble for us to follow the ridge, and from its 
terminus reach the head of the glacier. We 
determined to proceed as we were going. 
Climbing over alternate ice and rocks, we 
finally came to a point where the ridge di- 
minishes to a thin, crumbling knife edge, 
running squarely against a huge, perpendic- 
ular precipice of rock, rising grandly one 
thousand feet above our heads, and standing 
sharply out from the main bulk of the moun- 
tain, a mighty landmark, distinguishable for 
many miles in every direction. 

Unless we could succeed in crawling 
around the face of this precipice, all further 
progress was at an end, as there were noth- 
ing but yawning chasms below us on either 
side of the knife ridge, reaching down hun- 
dreds of feet to glaciers on both sides; and 
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to have scaled the face of the wall in front 
of us would have been as useless as it was 
impossible, for we should have been on an 
isolated rock, from which we should have 
had to descend again to proceed on our 
way. To add to our discomfiture, while we 
were deliberating, an avalanche of stones 
and dirt came over the cliff from its top, cov- 
ering the head of the glacier, and loosening 
from the foot of the cliff tons of debris, which 
went booming down the icy slopes with a 
sound like the roar of thunder. 

Feeling responsible for having brought the 
party into this perilous situation against Van 
Trump’s inclination, I ran ahead as fast as I 
could, crawling on all fours over the dizzy 
knife edge, till I came squarely up against 
the cliff, where, to my great joy, I found a 
narrow ledge some four feet wide, on the 
face of the cliff, apparently leading around 
to the head of the Nisqually glacier. I 
shouted for my companions to follow, as the 
way was clear, and without waiting for them, 
crept on along the ledge some two hundred 
feet, where I found progress barred by an 
immense icicle, which had formed from drip- 
ping water from the top of the cliff. When 
the others came up with the hatchet, we soon 
cut a hole through the icicle, and in ten min- 
utes more of sharp work, clinging in mid air 
to the side of the cliff with fingers and toes, 
and painfully crawling past critical points of 
danger, we were at the head of the glacier, 
which here becamea steep gutter of green ice. 

We had barely congratulated ourselves 
upon having safely run the gauntlet, when 
another furious shower of stones came over 
the cliff, falling but a few feet behind us, 
while a few came directly down the ice gut- 
ter, warning us that the sooner we were out 
of that locality, the better would be our 
chances for preserving whole limbs. There 
was no way for it but to follow up the gutter 
of ice ; and for three quarters of an hour we 
experienced the severest and most perilous 
work of the ascent. Let the reader imagine 
the shady side of the steepest gothic roof he 
has ever seen, covered with hard, slippery 
ice, unsoftened by the sun, and prolonged 
for hundreds of feet above, and thousands 
of feet below, and he will have a fair idea of 
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the situation. Every step had to be careful- 
ly selected and well chopped out of the ice. 
The consequences of a slip here may be read- 
ily imagined; it meant a swift slide of a thous- 
and feet or more into the yawning jaws of a 
beautiful green and blue crevasse, which we 
had admired from the knife-edge ridge. 
Laboriously and slowly carving our way up 
the gutter, at twelve o’clock we reached the 
broad stretch of billowy snow that swept un- 
broken to the summit, apparently within easy 
reach. For hours we had been looking for- 
ward to this snow-field, with pleasant antici- 
pation of rest and relief from hard climbing. 
We expected to make rapid headway, and 
reckoned on skipping along to the summit 
in a few moments ; but, on the contrary, we 
found it about the most fatiguing part of the 
The snow was frozen into ice- 
waves, running across the face of the moun- 
tain, and resembled a heavy chop sea, solid- 
ified and set up at a considerable ang!e—the 
hollows being three feet deep, hard and slip- 
pery, and the crests so softened by the sun 
as to make sure footing impossible. Every 
few moments we would fall down into the 
hollows, thoroughly spent and exhausted, or 
by a mis-step would find ourselves forcibly 
seated astride the ridges. After a time, we 
tried anew method. The man in the lead 
would leap upon the crest of the snow ridge, 
and pack the snow with his feet before the 
thers followed, and in this way we made 
progress. Every few minutes the 
rear man would take his turn in the lead, 
ind by a short period of extra exertion pre- 
pared the little platforms on the snow crests 
.0 give sure footing for the others to follow. 
Taking frequent pauses for rest, we finally 
rmounted this wearisome portion of our 
urney, and at three o’clock p. M. we stood 
pon the bare rim of the eastern crater of 
the middle summit, with the upper edge of 


th 


the crater only a few hundred yards away, 


day’s work. 


better 


nd about one hundred feet higher. 
Thus far on our ascent, the mountain had 
sheltered us from a furious gale of wind 
blowing from the north, which here assailed 


us with such force that with the greatest dif- 


liculty we accomplished the remainder of 


the qd} 
‘Me distance, and at 3.30 Pp. M. planted our 
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flag on the topmost crest, in the face of the 
bitterly cold blast. 

The view was inexpressibly grand and com- 
prehensive, although the whole landscape, 
below an altitude of five thousand feet, was 
swallowed up in a sea of vapor, leaving the 
higher mountains standing out like islands, 
as we had seen them the night before. An 
occasional gust of wind would tear open the 
veil for a few moments, exposing to momen- 
tary view the precipitous cahons and crags 
for thousands of feet down the mountain’s 
sides. We seemed to be floating in a dark 
blue ocean, having no connection with the 
earth below, and the mountain appeared to 
rest gently upon its encompassing clouds. 

The narrow ridge upon which we stood 
was the dividing line between two craters, 
nearly circular, opening out to the east and 
to the west, their rims inclining from each 
other at an angle of about fifteen degrees. 
The western crater, the larger of the two, 
was some four hundred yards in diameter, 
and filled with snow up to within sixty feet 
of its rocky edges. Occasional small jets of 
steam, issuing from the base of its ragged 
walls, gave evidence of former volcanic activ- 
ity. We could look down into the other 
and slightly smaller crater, also, whose rocky 
walls, like those of its neighbor, stood out 
bare and distinct above the snow throughout 
their entire periphery. Jets of steam were 
rising from this one also at various places. 

By the time we had explored both craters, 
another hour had passed, and all thought of 
descending the mountain that night had to 
be abandoned. Indeed, had we turned back 
the moment we reached the top, it would 
have been impossible, before the darkness 
overtook us, to pass under the perilous cliff, 
where even now we could see showers of 
stones flying down to the glacier below; and 
the attempt must have proven fatal. The 
only thing that could be done was to seek 
some sheltered nook, and pass the night as 
best we could. 

To pass the time till dark, a suggestion 
was made to scale the north peak of the 
mountain, about a mile away; but the stead- 
ily increasing wind admonished us that we 
had better not run the risk of being blown 
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over the narrow ridge by which lay our only 
path to the peak. 

After a long search, Van Trump finally 
found the ice-cave where General Stevens 
and himself had found shelter for the night 
in 1870; but alas! the roof had melted 
away, leaving only a circular well in the ice 
some six or eight feet in depth, and about 
eighteen feet in diameter. From asmalland 
irregular hole in the center issued a scalding 
jet of steam about the size of one’s little fin- 
ger, around which still remained the loose 
rocks piled up by the last tenants of this 
rude hostelry. 

Rebuilding the low wall to enclose a space 
large enough for their bodies to lie in, 
Longmire and Van ‘Trump stowed them- 
selves away inside the wall and on either side 
of the steam jet ; while with hatchet and al- 
penstock I leveled off the stones for a short 
path, some seven feet long, inside the cave, 
and prepared to pass the night pacing to and 
fro to keep from freezing, preferring this weary 
exercise to scalding myself with the steam, 
which had already saturated the clothing of 
my companions. It was a dreary outlook 
for the night, as the thermometer soon fell 
to twenty degrees Fahrenheit, and the wind 
howled, and roared, and poured down into 
our ice-walled cave, upon our unprotected 
heads, with a fury that made us long for the 
warm blankets we left in camp. I succeeded 
in keeping tolerably comfortable till midnight 
on my feet; but finally, overcome by drowsi- 
ness, and after repeated falls and bruises on 
the sharp rocks, was obliged to join my com- 
rades around the “ register.” 

Notwithstanding the discomfort and mis- 


ery of our situation, one could not but take 


note of the weird beauty of the night, and the 
brilliant prismatic effects of the full moon, 
directly over our heads, shining from a cloud- 
less sky upon the blue ice-walls of our cav- 
ern. Not even the ice-palace of Montreal, 
illuminated with myriads of electric lights, 
could rival in beauty the wonderful colors 
displayed in our fairy crotto by moonlight. 

The long night at last wore away, and by 
morning we were fairly cooked by the steam. 
We could face it but a few moments at a 
time, and when we turned around, our cloth- 
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ing was instantly frozen to sheets of ice. 
The monotony and discomfort of this pro- 
cedure may be imagined without further 
elaboration. 

At six the next morning, August 17th, we 
shivered about the steam jet, and discussed 
plans for the descent. The thermometer 
indicated sixteen degrees, and the wind was 
blowing at the rate of one hundred miles 
an hour, and shifting to the southwest, with 
strong indications of snow. I make this 
statement of the velocity of the wind with 
some degree of positiveness, as I once walked 
up Mount Washington in the face of a gale 
that was registered at one hundred and five 
miles per hour when I reached the signal 
station at the summit, and I could therefore 
judge of the effects of such a gale. 

Dreading a storm, we decided not to wait 
for the wind to subside, and at 7 a. ™. left 
our friendly steam jet and started on the 
descent. 
ern before our clothing was frozen solid, and 
we were hurled with great violence upomour 


Scarcely were we outside the cav- 


faces. Staggering and crawling along upon 
our hands and feet, we managed to reach the 
western rim of the large crater, where we 
found a partial shelter from the force of the 
gale behind some large rocks, which allowed 
us to take our breath—but so benumbed 
with cold as to be scarcely able to grasp our 
alpenstocks. We discussed the route by 
which we should return to the east slope of 
the mountain, One favored crossing the 
large crater and scaling its opposite wall, but 
the terrible wind raked it fore and aft, and 
we must have perished in the attempt. 
While the others hesitated, I set the example, 
and, gathering all my strength, started at my 
best speed along the rim of the crater. 

I had not gone one hundred feet before I 
fell among the rocks, completely exhausted 
and benumbed. ‘The others followed. 
Longmire also fell heavily, receiving severe 
cuts and bruises before reaching me. We 
continued crawling along slowly and pain- 
fully, a few feet at a time, all the while cling- 
ing to the rocks for dear life, to prevent 
being blown away by the gale, until at 9 A. M- 
we got around sufficiently under the lee of 
the mountain to be out of the wind, and 
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reached the billowy snow field that had so 
wearied and vexed us on the ascent. 
Following our trail of the day before, we 
sprang from crest to crest with accelerating 
we, momentarily cheered by the fast in- 
Ten o'clock 


creasing warmth of the sun. 
brought us to the ice gutter at the head of 
ier, where we used the rope to good 
intage. Two of us were lowered the 

e’s length at a time, while the last man 
y»wered himself by doubling the rope over 
2cting knobs of ice, and so getting down 
The high 


h volleys of 


the rope’s length at a time. 
was passed safely, althoug 
fell on our path immediately after we 

gone by. 
i welve o'clock found us half way down the 
nt ridge, and within half an hour of camp, 
we missed the trail, and wandered over 
1th of crumbling rocks for two hours, 


ied our bivouac, where we 


we reacl 
| :wing, who was becoming very uneasy 


protracted absence. His little fire of 

ks served to give us a cup of hot tea, 

h, together with bread and butter, we 

red with the appetites of famished 

es, as we had eaten nothing in the two 

four absence. Food seemed so dis- 

| on the mountain-top, doubtless ow- 

r exhausted condition, that, though 

ntly provided, we were unable to mas- 

Nature deals harshly in every way 

se who have the hardihood to inves- 

her secrets, not alone in throwing ob- 

; in the way, but in the preparation of 

nditions of swiftand easy destruction. 

t three p. M. we resumed the downward 

, and almost instantly were enveloped 

lense fog, which seemed to come from 

e, but to form about us out of a clear 

l.uckily,the sun had not quite obliter- 

ir tracks in the snow, and by the clos- 

ntion we groped our way down the 

tain, Otherwise, we might have wan- 

ll night, or taken a plunge to the Nis- 

y or the Cowlitz glaciers, by a slight de- 

n to the right or to the left. When we 

ion the horse tracks, we had a plainer 

nd by five p. M. reached our camp at 
now line. 


\n unbroken stillness and solitude reigned 
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in camp. Neither Henry nor the horse 
could be seenor heard. The tent was found 
more carefully stretched than when the party 
left it, a trench had been dug about it, the 
provisions and camp equipage had been 
piled and covered in the center of the tent, 
and at either end a scarecrow, or rather scare- 
wolf, had been improvised—the large, fresh 
tracks of a wolf had been noticed on the 
snow not far from camp. All these prepara- 
tions indicated that the Indian had made a 
movement not on the programme of the 
white man. Later in the evening, after much 
whooping and several revolver shots by one 
of the party, who had gone some distance 
down the slope, Henry made his appear- 
ance, and proceeded to explain—with a pre- 
liminary ejaculation of his relief from a grave 
responsibility. He had concluded that the 
party had been lost on the mountain, and he 
had put their house (tent) in order, removed 
the horses to good pasturage below, had 
moved his “‘ictas” (personal effects) to that 
point, provided himself with a few days’ ra- 
tions, and on the morrow had intended to 
start for home, to relate to their friends the 
supposed tragic fate of the mountaineers. It 
had been sad and mournful business for him, 
but his joy at our return was as genuine as 
his surprise, and we doubted if he really be- 
lieved that we had reached the top at all. 

The next morning, August 18th, there 
came a flurry of snow that inclined us to lie 
abed, and it was not till nine o’clock that 
we were once more under way, in full force, 
with blankets and all our effects packed on 
our horses. We adhered to the route by 
which we had come, and during the four 
succeeding days of travel encountered but a 
repetition of the experiences already de- 
scribed; a renewal of the plague of gnats and 
mosquitoes by night, with a running accom- 
paniment of yellowjackets by day. When 
the nests of these warm-footed little insects 
are stationed at intervals of one hundred 
yards on the trail, travel becomes lively and 
spirited ; and when trod upon, they become 
an incentive to “cayuse ” locomotion supe- 
rior to whip or spur. 

The expedition was eminently successful 
in all that its projectors had planned, with 
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one exception—the southern peak was not 
climbed, owing to lack of time the first day, 
and the furious gale blowing on the second, 
which prevented an attempt, had we been 
so disposed. That peak, I believe, is still 
virgin soil, and may tempt the ambition of 
some future climber. When one has once 
reached the middle peak, it is only a matter 
of two or three hours to ascend it, provided 
the wind is not blowing a hurricane, as we 
found it. It is undoubtedly inaccessible, 
except by way of the middle peak. 

There are indications of abundant moun- 
tain sheep on Mount Tacoma. The party 
obtained a view of a flock of twenty-five 
or thirty of them on the ascent, a long way 
to their right, passing from the snow toa 
ridge of rock, from the high comb of which 
they paused to view the intruding climbers. 
The writer has often seen them on Mount 
Whitney and other Californian peaks, always 
at high altitudes, and of the same appear- 
ance as those of Tacoma, with large curved 
horns and shaggy coats, very shy and most 


difficult toapproach. ‘Their feeding grounds . 


are below the snow line, and they only seek 
the higher snowfields and precipitous rocks 
to escape their natural enemies. No signs 
of them were seen on Tacoma higher than 
eleven thousand feet. Our uppermost camp 
on the mountain was about eleven thousand 
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feet above sea level, and was found to be the 
extreme limit of organic life. Among the 
rocks there was a little moss, a few blades 
of mountain grass, and a species of saxifrage ; 
beyond this point not a vestige of animal or 
vegetable life, nor a fossil of either—nothing 
but igneous rocks, snow, and profound soli- 
tude. Since the time, ages gone by, that 
nature upheaved the mountain from the 
primal waters, the only living things the wastes 
of snow and rock there have known, are 
doubtless the few human beings who have 
planted weary feet upon its summit. 

The achievement was a great satisfaction 
to all of us—to Van Trump, because it vin- 
dicated his former claims to the distinction, 
upon which doubts had been cast in the 
neighborhood ; to Longmire, because it gave 
him renewed pride in his manly vigor which 
sixty winters of hardship had in no wise un- 
dermined ; and tothe writer, because he re- 
alized that all other mountain climbing in 
which he had indulged was as boys’ play 
compared to the ascent of this—the king of 
all the mountains of the United States. 

Thename of Rainier is being gradually sup- 
planted by the Indian appellation of Tacoma 
(pronounced T'achoma, with the Germangut- 
tural sound to the ac/), anamenot only more 
appropriate on account of its antiquity, but 
to be preferred on account of ,its euphony. 

George’ Bailey 
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Wiruin the pleasant pastures where I feed, 
Love blooms alway and blossoms bear their seed : 
Thistle nor thorn is suffered there to grow. 
Then blow, O every blossom! bud and blow; 
Bear blissful fruit; drop seed from blossoms blown ; 
Spring, bud and blossom evermore, love-sown. 


What if betimes the fond heart maketh moan, 
And the unbidden tear begins to flow ? 
Happy my lot—thrice happy lot indeed ! 
Full well I know that if I bleed, I bleed 


For thy sweet sake, O Love! 


Full well I know 


I bleed and suffer for thy sake alone. 


Charles Warren Stoddard. 
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CHATA AND CHINITA. 


A Nove. or MEXICAN LIFE. 


xX. 


One day Pedro Sanchez, half sleeping half 
meditating, as he sat on the stone bench be- 
neath the hanging serpents that garnished 
the vestibule of Tres Hermanos, thought he 
saw a ghost upon the stairs which from one 
corner of the wide patio into which he had 
glanced, led to the upper floor. An appari- 
tion of Dofia Feliz, he thought, had passed 
up them ; and with ready superstition he de- 
cided in his own mind that some evil had 
befallen her in her journeyings. He was so 
disturbed with this idea that a few moments 
later, as her son Don Rafael passed through 
the vestibule, he ventured to stop him and 
tell him what he had seen ; whereat Don Ra- 
fael burst into a loud laugh. 

“What, do you not know,” he said “ that 
my mother has returned? Ah, I remember 
you were at mass this morning. She came 
over from the post house on donkey back— 
a wonderful woman is my mother ; but she 
knew we had need of her, and she came 
none too soon. I let her in myself”; and 
don Ratael hastened to his own apartments, 
where it was understood Dojia Rita, his wife, 
hourly awaited the pangs of motherhood, and 
left Pedro gazing after him in open-mouthed 
astonishment. 

In the first place, nothing had been heard 
of the probability of the return of Dofia Fe- 
liz. In the second, the manner of her return 
was unprecedented. She was a woman of 
some consequence at the hacienda. It was 
an almost incredible thing, that under any 
circumstances she should arrive unexpected- 
ly at the diligence post, and ride a league 
upon a donkey’s back, like the wife of a feon. 
And thirdly, it was a miracle that he, Pedro, 
had himself gone to mass that morning, and 
that discovering his absence from the gate 
Don Rafael had himself performed his func- 


tions, and had not soundly rated him for his 
unseasonable devotion ; for Don Rafael was 
not a man to confound the claims of spiritu- 
al and secular duties. 

Pedro Sanchez did not put the matter to 
himself in precisely these words, neverthe- 
less it haunted and puzzled him, and kept 
him in an unusual state of abstraction—which 
perhaps accounted for the fact that later in 
the day, just at high noon, when the men 
were afield, and the women busy in their 
huts, and Pedro had ample leisure for his 
siesta, he was suddenly aroused by a voice 
that seemed to fall from the skies. Spring- 


ing to his feet, he almost struck against a 
powerful black horse, which was reined in the 
doorway ; and dazzled by the sun, and con- 
fused by the unexpected encounter, he gazed 


into the face of a man who was bending to- 
wards him, his broad hat pushed back from 
a mass of coal black hair, his white teeth ex- 
posed by the laugh that lighted up his whole 
face, as he exclaimed ! 

“ Here, Hermano, here is a good handful 
for thee! I found it on the road yonder. 
Caramba ! my horse nearly stepped on it! 
Do people in these parts scatter such seeds 
about ? I fancy the crop would be poor if 
they did, and I saw a good growth of chicos 
in the village yonder. Well, well! I have no 
use for such treasure ! I freely bestow it on 
thee”; and with a Gextrous movement the 
stranger placed a bundle, wrapped in a tat- 
tered reboso, in the hands of the astounded 
Pedro, and without waiting question or 
thanks, whichever he might have expected, 
put spurs to his horse, and galloped across 
the dusty plain. 

Twice that day had Pedro Sanchez been 
left open-mouthed. Almost unconscious of 
what he did, he stood there watching the 
cloud of dust in which the horse and rider 
disappeared, until he felt himself pulled by 
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the sleeve, and a sharp voice asked: “ Por 
Dios, 77, what have youthere? Ay, Santo 
Nifo! it is a child!” 

A faint cry from the bundle confirmed 
these words ; a tiny pink fist thrust out, gave 
assurance to the eyes. 

Pedro Gomez, strong man as he was, trem- 
bled in every limb, and sank on a seat breath- 
but even in his agitation, he resisted 
the efforts of his niece to unwrap the child. 

“ Let go,” he said, “I will myself look at 
this gift the saints have sent me.” 

With trembling hands he undid its wrap- 
It was crying lustily ; red, grimacing, 
a girl 


less; 


pings. 
struggling, it was still a pretty child 
Around its neck, un- 
der the little dress of white linen, was a silk- 


only a few days old. 


Pedro drew it forth, certain of what 
find. 


en cord. 
he should 
the 


it,” she said; “perhaps we shall find some- 


Florencia pounced upon 
blue reliquary eagerly.- “ Let us open 


thing to tell us where the babe comes from, 


and whose it Is. 
* Nonsense,” said Pedro decidedly, “ what 


should we find in a reliquary but scraps of 


paper scribbled with prayers ; and who would 
open a reliquary ?” 

Florencia looked down abashed, for she 
was a good daughter of the church, and had 
been taught to reverence such things. 

“No, no, girl; run to the village and bring 
a woman who can nourish this starving crea- 
ture’; and as the girl flew to execute her 
commission, Pedro completed his examina- 
tion of the child. 

It was clothed in linen, finer than ran- 
cheros use even in their gala attire, and the 


red 


flannel, with white spots, called bayeta, 
was of the softest to be procured; but beyond 
this there was nothing to indicate the class 
to which the child belonged. Upon a slip 
of paper pinned to its bosom, was written the 
name Maria Dolores (what more natural than 
that such a child should bear the name of, 
and be placed under the protection of, the 
Mother of Sorrows ?), and upon the reverse 
*Sehora Doha Isabel Garcia.” Was this to 
commend the waif to the care or attention 
Pedro chose to 
think it a warning against her. “ What, 


of that powerful lady ? 
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place the bird before the hawk?” With a 
grim smile he thrust the paper into his bosom. 
Dofia Isabel was he knew not where ; later 
would be time enough to think of her; mean- 
while, here were all the women and children, 
all the old men, and halt and lame of the 
village, trooping up to see this waif, which in 
such an unusual manner had been dropped 
into the gate-keeper’s horny palms. 

Some of the women laughed ; all the men 
joked Pedro when they saw the child, though 
a yellow nimbus of hair around its head, and 
the fineness of its clothing, puzzled them. 

Pedro had hastily thrust the slip of paper 
into his breast, scarce knowing why he did 
so ; for though some instinct, as powerful as 
though it were a living voice that spoke, 
urged him to secrete the child, to rush away 
with it into the fastnesses of the mountains, 
rather than to render it to Dona Isabel, he 
did not doubt for a moment that she herself 
had provided for its mysterious appearance 
at the hacienda, that it might be received as 
a waif, and cared for by Dofia Feliz as her 
representative. 

These thoughts flashed through his mind, 
and he heard again Herlinda’s despairing 
cry: * Watch for my child! Protect it! pro- 
tect it!” Was it possible that she had ac- 
tually known that this disposition would be 
made of her child? Involuntarily his arms 
closed round it, and he clasped it to his 
broad breast, looking defiantly around. 

“Tush, Pedro, give it to me!” cried one 
stout matron, longing to take the little crea- 
ture to her motherly breast. ‘ What know 
you of nursing infants? drop of mother’s 
milk would be more welcome to it than all 
thy dry hugs. Ah, here comes the Sefior 
Administrador,” and the crowd opened to 
admit the passage of Don Rafael, who, at- 
tracted by the commotion, had hastened to 
the spot in no small anger, ordering the 
crowd to disperse ; but he was greeted with 
an incomprehensible chorus, of which he 
only heard the one word “baby,” and ex 
claimed in indignation : 

“And is this the way to show your de- 
light, when the poor woman is at the point 
of death, perhaps? Get you gone, and it 
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will be time enough to make this hubbub 


when it comes.” 

The women burst out laughing, the men 
grinned from ear to ear, and the children 
fell into ecstasies of delight. Don Rafael 
was naturally thinking of the expected ad- 
dition to his own family, and was enraged at 
what he supposed a premature manifestation 
of sympathy. Pedro alone was grave, and 
stepping back, pointed to the infant, which 
was now quiet upon the bosom of Refugio, 
her volunteer nurse. “This is the child 
they speak of, Senor,” he said, and in a few 
words related the manner in which it had 
been delivered to him. 

If he had expected to see any conscious- 
ness or confusion upon the face of Don Ra- 
facl, he must certainly have been disappoint- 
ed, for there was simply the frankest and 
most perfect amazement, as he turned to the 
an, who had stepped out a little from 
rowd, and held the infant towards him. 
a glance that it was no Indian 
the whiteness of its skin, the fineness 


won 
the 
He saw at 
child 
of its garments, above all the yellow nimbus 
of hair, already curling in tiny rings around 
the littke head, struck him with wonder. 
rossed himself, and ejaculated a pious 

aven help us!” and touched the child’s 
with the tip of his finger, and turned 

from its nurse’s dusky breast, in a 

y genuine amaze, which Pedro watched 
The child cried sleepily, and nes- 
the which the woman 
ver it, hushing it in her arms, murmur- 
ing caressingly, as her own child tugged at 


it au usly. 


tled under reboso 


drew « 


her skirts, “There, there, sleep, #zi/ta, sleep ; 
nothing shall harm thee; sleep, CAznita, 
sice 
Hut the littke waif—whose soft curls had 
usgested the pet name—was not yet to slum- 
for at that moment Dofia Feliz ap- 
d. Pedro noticed as she crossed the 
ard she was extremely pale. Some 
women rushed towards her with vol- 
counts of the beauty of the child, and 
eness of its garments. She smiled 
.and turned from them to look at the 
\ flush spread over her face as she 
ned it, not reddening but deepening 
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She looked at Rafael 
searchingly, at Pedro questioningly. He 
muttered over his thrice told tale. ‘ Was 
there no word, no paper?” she said, but 
waited for noanswer. ‘ This is no plebeian 
child, Rafael. What shall we do with it? 
Dofia Isabel is not here, perhaps will not be 
here for years !” 

There was a buzz of astonishment, for this 
was the first intimation of Dota Isabel’s in- 
tended length of absence. In the midst of 
it, Pedro had taken the sleeping child from 
Refugio’s somewhat reluctant arm, and wrap- 
ping it in a reboso taken from his niece’s 
shoulders, had laid it on the sheepskin in 
the alcove in which he usually slept. This 
tacit appropriation perhaps settled the fate 
of the infant ; still Dofia Feliz looked at her 
son uneasily, and he rubbed his hands in 
perplexity. ‘* Of all the days in the year for 
a babe like this to be left here,” he said, 
“when, the Saints willing, I am to have one 
No, no, mother, Rita would 


its clear olive tint. 


of my own! 
never consent.” 
** (onsent to what ?” she answered, almost 
testily. “What, because foundling 
chances to be white, would you have your 
wife adopt it as her own, when after so many 
years of prayer, Heaven has sent her a child ? 
No, no, Rafael, it would be madness!” 
“There is no need,” interpolated Pedro, 
with a half savage eagerness, and with a look 
which, strangely combined of indignation 
and relief, should have struck dumb the wo- 
man who thus to the mind of the gatekeeper 
was revealed as the incarnation of deceit. 
“There is no need. I will keep the child ; 
‘without father or mother or a dog to bark 
for me,’ who can care for it better? Here 
are Refugio, and Teresa, and Francisca, will 
nurse it for me. It will want for nothing.” 
A chorus of voices answered him. “We 
will all be its mother.” —“ Give it to me when 
it cries,and I will nurse it.”——“The Saints will 
reward thee, Pedro!”—in the midst of which, 
in answer to a call from above, Dofia Feliz 
hastened away, saying, “ Nothing could be 
better for the present. Come, Rafael, you 
are wanted—lI will write to Dona Isabel, 
Pedro; she will doubtless do something when 


this 
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you are tired of it. There is, for example, 
the Aospicto at G—.” 

Pedro gazed after her blankly. In spite 
of that momentary flush on the face, Dona 
Feliz had seemed as open as the day. He 
never ceased thereafter to look upon her in 
indignant admiration and fear. Her slight- 
est word was like a spell upon him. Pedro 
was of a mind to propitiate demons, rather 
than worship angels. There was something 
demoniacal to his mind, in this Dofia Feliz. 

Half an hour after she had ascended the 
stairs, and the idlers had dispersed to chat- 
ter over this event, leaving the new-found 
babe to its needed slumber, the woman who 
acted the part of midwife to Doiia Rita ran 
down to the gate where Pedro and his niece 
were standing, to tell them that there was a 
babe, a girl, born to the wife of the Admin- 
istrador. A boy, who was lounging near, 
rushed off to ring the church bell, for this 
was a long-wished-for event ; but before the 
first stroke fell on the air, the voice of 
Dona Feliz was heard from the window: 
 Silencto!’ Stlencio’ there are two. No bells, 
no bells!” 

Two! Dojfa Rita still in peril! The mid- 
wife rushed back toher post. ‘The door was 
locked, and there was a momentary delay in 
opening it. ‘Where have you been,” said 
Dojia Feliz severely, “ almost a half an hour 
away ?” 

The woman stared at her in amaze--the 
time had flown! Yes, there was the evidence, 
a second infant in the lap of Dojiia Feliz, 
puny, wizened. She dressed it quickly, ask- 
ing no assistance, ordering the woman sharp- 
ly to the side of Dofia Rita. 

“ A thousand pities,” said Don Rafael as 
he looked at it, “it is not a boy!” Then as 
the thought struck him, he laughed softly : 
“ Ay, perhaps it is for luck—instead of the 
three kings, we have the three J/arias.” 

Dofia Rita had heard something of the 
foundling, and smiled faintly. ** Thank God 
they were not all born of one mother,” she 
said. “‘ Ay! give me my first born here,” and 
with the tiny creature resting upon her arm, 
and the second presently lying near, Doiia 
Rita sank to sleep. 
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XI. 


THOUGH the three Marias, as Don Rafael 
had called them, thus entered upon life, or 
at least into that of the hacienda of Tres 
Hermanos, almost simultaneously, except at 
their baptism they found nothing in com- 
mon. On that occasion, a few days later 
than that of which we have written, the aged 
priest, in the name of the Trinity, severally 
blessed Florentina, Carlota, and Dolores, 
prefixing to each name, as is customary, that 
of the virgin Queen of Heaven ; but as they 
left the church, their paths separated as wide- 
ly as their stations differed. Dolores, for 
whom in vain—were it designed to subdue 
or chasten her-—was chosen so sad a name, 
was taken to the dusky little hut, a few rods 
from the gate, that was, when he chose to 
claim it, Pedro’s home ; and there, cared for 
by his niece, Florencia, with an uncertain and 
somewhat fractious tenderness, and nour- 
ished at the breast of whomsoever happened 
to be at hand, she passed through babyhood, 
losing her prettiness with the golden tinge 
of her hair, and as she grew older, looking 
with wide opened eyes out from a tangle of 
dark elf-locks, which explained the survival 
of her baby pet name, Chinita, or “little 
curly one.” 

Meanwhile, the two children at the great 
house were seldom seen below stairs, so cher- 
ished and guarded was their infancy. Car- 
lota grew a sturdy, robust little creature, with 
straight brown hair, drawn back, as soon as 
its length would permit, into two tight braids, 
from her clear olive temples, leaving prom- 
inent the straight dark eye-brows that de- 
fined her low forehead ; and long curling 
lashes shaded her large brown eyes—true 
Mexican eyes, in which the vivacity of the 
Spaniard and the dreamy indolence of the 
Aztec mingled, producing in youth a be- 
witching expression, perhaps unequalled in 
any other admixture of races. She had, too, 
the full cheeks, of which, later in life, the 
bones would be proved too high, and the 
slightly prominent formation of jaw, where 
the lips, too full for beauty, closed over per- 
fect teeth of dazzling whiteness. Carlota was 
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indeed a beauty, according to the standard 
of her country ; and Florentina so closely fol- 
lowed the same type, that she should have 
been the same, but there was a certain lack 
of vividness in her coloring, that beside her 
sister gave her the appearance of but a re- 
flected light. Carlota was strong, vivid, dom- 
inant; Florentina, sweet, unobtrusive, spir- 
ituelle—though they had no such fine word 
at Tres Hermanos for a quality they recog- 
nized, but could not classify ; and so it came 
about, as time went on, and Carlota romped 
and played, and was scolded and kissed, re- 
proved and admired, that Florentina grew 
like a fragrant plant in the corner of a gar- 
den, receiving, it is true, its due meed of 
dew and sunshine, but unnoticed, either for 
praise or blame, except when some chance 
passer-by should breathe its sweet perfume, 
and glance down in wonder, as sometimes 
they did at Florentina. In the family, ignor- 
ing the fine name they had chosen for her, 
they called her little “ssnub-nose,” Chata, not 
reproachfully, but with the caressing accent 
that renders the nicknames of the Spanish 
untranslatable in any other tongue. 

So time passed on until the children were 
four years old. The little China made her 
home at the gateway, rather than at the hut 
with Florencia, who by this time had mar- 
ried and had children of her own, and in- 
deed, felt no slight jealousy at the open pref- 
erence her uncle showed for his foundling ; 
for Pedro was a man of no vices, and his 
food and clothing cost him little, so in some 
by-corner a goodly hoard of medios and 
pesos were accumulating, doubtless, for the 
ultimate benefit of the tiny witch, who clam- 
bered on his knees, pulled his hair, ate the 
choicest bits from his basin, unreproved ; 
who thrust out her foot or her tongue at 
any of the rancheros who spoke to her, or 
with equally little reason fondled and kissed 
them ; and who at the sight of the Adminis- 
trador, or clerk, or Dojia Feliz, shrank be- 
neath Pedro’s striped jorongo, peeping out 
trom its folds with half terrified, half defiant 
eyes, which softened into admiration as Do- 
lia Rita and her children passed by. 

They used to look at her with wonder, 
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too, she was so different from the score or 
more of half naked, brown little figures that 
lolled on the sand or in the doorways of the 
huts, or crept in to mass, to stare at them 
with wide-opened black eyes. They used 
to pass these, very conscious of their stiffly 
starched pink skirts, their shining rebosos, 
and thin little slippers of colored satin. But 
though this wild little elf, crouching by Pe- 
dro’s side, was as dirty and as unkempt as 
the other ranchero children, they vaguely 
felt that she was a creature to talk to, to 
play with, not to dazzle with Sunday finery 
—for even so young do minds begin to rea- 
son. 

As for Chinita, after the rare occasions 
when she saw the children of the Adminis- 
trador, she tormented Pedro with questions : 
“What sort of a chosa did they live in? 
What did they eat? Where did their pretty 
pink dresses come from ?” 

This latter question Pedro answered by 
sending, by the first woman who went to the 
next village, for a wonderful flowered muslin, 
in which, to her immense delight, Chinita, 
for a day, glittered like a rainbow, but which 
the dust and grime soon reduced to a level 
with the more somber tatters in which she 
usually appeared. When these were at their 
worst, Dofia Feliz sometimes stopped a mo- 
ment to look at her and throw a reproving 
glance at Pedro, but she never spoke to him 
of the child, either for good or ill. 

One day, however—it was the day, they 
remembered afterward, on which the Padre 
Francisco celebrated mass for the last time 
—the two little girls, accompanied by their 
mother and followed by their nurse, went to 
the church, in new frocks of deep purple, 
most wonderful to see. Chinita could not 
keep her eyes off them, though Carlota 
frowned majestically, drawing her black eye- 
brows together, and even slyly shaking a fin- 
ger, half covered with little rings of tinsel 
and bright-colored stones. But the other 
child, the little Chata, covertly smiled at her, 
as she half guiltily turned her gaze from the 
saint before whose shrine she was kneeling; 
and that smile had so much of kindliness, 
curiosity, invitation in it, that Chinita on 
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the instant formed a desperate resolution, 
and determined at once to carry it through. 

Now it had happened that from her earli- 
est infancy, Pedro had forbidden her to be 
taken, or later to go, into the court upon 
which the apartments of the Administrador 
opened. Every where else; even into the 
stables, where the horses and mules, for all Pe- 
dro’s contidence, might have kicked or trod- 
den her; to the court yard where the duck 
pond was; to the kitchen, where more than 
once she had stumbled over a pot of boiling 
frijoles; anywhere, everywhere, but to the 
small court which lay just back of the princi- 
pal and most extensive one. How often had 
Chinita crossed this one, and in the very act 
of peeping through the doorway of the sec- 
ond, had been snatched back by Pedro, and 
carried kicking and screaming, tugging at his 
black hair and beard, back to the snake-hung 
vestibule, to be terrified by some grim tale 
into submission ; or had even been shut up 
in the hut to nurse Florencia’s baby—if nurs- 
ing it could be called, where the heavy, fat 
lump of infant mortality was set upon the 
ragved skirt of the other rebellious infant, to 
pin her to her mother earth. Florencia per- 
haps resented this mode of punishment more 
than either of the victims, for they began 
with screams, and generally ended by ami- 
cably falling asleep—the straight coarse locks 
of the little Indian mingling with the brown 
still tinged with gold, and reddened 
of the fairer skinned 


curls 
at the tips by the sun 
girl, 

Upon this day, Chinita in her small mind 
resolved there should be no loitering at the 
doorway ; and scarcely had the two demure 
little maidens passed into the inner court, 
and followed their mother up the stairway, 

darted in and looked eagerly 
‘There was nothing terrible there 


when she 
around. 

at all—an open door upon the lower floor, 
showing the brick floor of a dining-room, 
where a long table set for a meal stood; a 
boy was moving about in sandaled feet, mak- 
ing ready for the mid-day a/muerse, or early 
dinner. ‘There was a great earthen jar of 
water sunk a little in the floor of a far cor- 
ner, and some chairs scattered about. A pic- 
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ture of the Virgin of Guadalupe, under 
which was a small vessel of holy water, met 
her eyes as she glanced in. She turned 
away disappointed, and went to another door, 
that of a sitting-room, as bare and uninvit- 
ing as the dining room, but with an altar 
at one end, above which stood a figure of 
Mary, with the infant Jesus in her arms. 
Even the saints in the church were not so 
gorgeous as this. Chinita gazed in admira- 
tion and delight ; if she could have taken the 
waxen from the mother’s 
would have sat down then and there in ut- 


babe arms, she 


ter absorption and forgetfulness: as it was, 


she crossed herself, and ran out amony the 


flower pots in the court-yard, and anxiously 
looked up. Yes, there, leaning over the rail- 
ings of the corridor were those she sought. 
At sight of her Carlota screamed with de- 
light, her budding aristocratic scruples yield- 


Cha- 
ta waved her hand and smiled, both running 
eagerly to descend the stairs, and grasp their 


ing at once to the charms of novelty. 


new play-fellow. 

“What is your name ?” asked both ina 
breath. ‘Why are you always with Pedro, 
at the gate? Who is your mother; and why 
have you got such funny hair? Who combs 
it for you? Doesn't it hurt ?” 

Chinita answered this last question with a 
rueful grimace, at the same time putting one 
dirty little finger on Carlota’s coral necklace 
—a liberty which that damsel resented with 
a sharp slap, which was instantly returned 
with interest, much to Carlota’s surprise and 
Chata’s dismay. 

At the cry which Carlota uttered, follow- 
ing it up with sobs and lamentations, both 
Dona Feliz and Dofia Rita appeared. Car- 
lota flew to her mother. “Oh, the naughty 
cat! the bad, wicked girl! she scratched me; 
she slapped me!” she cried, between her 
sobs. 

Chata followed her sister, still keeping 
Chinita’s hand, which she had caught in the 
fray. “Poor Carlota! poor Aermanita,” she 
said, pityingly, “but, J/amacita, just look 
where ‘Lota slapped the poor little China,” 
and she softly smoothed the cheek which 
Chinita sullenly strove to turn away. 
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“Why, it is that wretched little foundling 
of Pedro’s!” cried Dofia Rita indignantly, 
1s she wiped Carlota’s streaming cheeks. 
“(et you gone, you fierce little tigress ! Cha- 
ta, let go her hand; she will scratch you ; 
she may bite you next.” 

“Oh no,” cooed Chata, quite in the ear 
of the ragged little fury beside her; while 
Dona Feliz, who had been silent, placed her 
invers under the chin of the little waif, and 
litted her face to her gaze. “ Be not angry 
ata children’s quarrel,” she said ; “they will 
e all the better friends for it later.” 

“But I don’t want them to be friends,” 
ried Dofa Rita, though the absolute separ- 

n of class rendered possible and common 

1ate association, which would neither de- 

t from the dignity of her own children, 
nor arouse emulation in the other ; “‘a wild, 
savage little fox. No, no, my lamb, she 
shall not come near thee again.” 


Hut the mother’s lamb was of another 
|, for suddenly she stopped crying, pulled 
new comer’s ragged skirt, and said, 

rtly, “Come along, I'll show you my lit- 

tle fishes”; and in another moment, to Do- 
fia Rita’s amazement and Doja Feliz’s quiet 
amusement, the three children were leaning 
er, chatting and laughing, over the 


of the stone basin in the center of the 
In the midst of their play, a sudden fancy 
seived Doha Feliz. Catching up a towel that 
at hand, she half playfully, half command- 
caught the elf-like child, and washed 
er face. What a smooth, soft skin, what 
tely pencilled brows appeared! how 
was the bow of that perfect little mouth ! 
lola Rita sighed for very envy ; Dona Feliz 
d the little face in her hands, and looked 
it intently. But Chinita, already rebel- 
is at the water and towel, absolutely re- 
sented this; and, in spite of the cries of the 
children, she broke away, and ran from the 
court-yard, arriving breathless to crouch down 
t the knees of Pedro, and to cover herself 
with the grimy folds of his blanket. 
Little by little he drew from her what had 
passed. He did not scold or punish her 
But an hour later, Dofia Feliz 


+} 
Mat 


day. 
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caught sight of the child, and wondered 
how it had been possible for her to get her 
face so dirty in so short atime. While she 
had been telling her adventures, not without 
indignant tears, Pedro had been drawing his 
grimy fingers over her cheeks ; it was his way 
of resenting Doja Feliz’s interference, curios- 
ity, interest, whatever it was. But he did not 
forbid Chinita to go to the court ; and when 
after some days of hesitation, anger, and irre- 
sistible attraction, she found her way thither, 
she wore on her neck a string of coral beads 
which made Carlota cry out with envy, and 
which Chata regarded with wide-eyed and 
solemn admiration. 


XII. 


THE acquaintance thus unpromisingly be- 
gun grew apace. At first, Chinita’s visits 
were as infrequent as Pedro’s watchfulness 
and Dona Rita’s antipathy to the foundling 
could render them, although neither openly 
interfered ; Pedro, for reasons best known to 
himself, and Dona Rita out of respect to her 
mother-in-law, who, she saw, in her unde- 
monstrative and quiet way seemed inclined 
to regard the child with an interest differing 
from that with which she favored the chil- 
dren of the herdsmen and laborers. She sel- 
dom gave her anything, even in the way of 
sweets, with which on special festival days 
she sometimes regaled the others ; but in the 
chill days of the rainy season, or when the 
norther blew, she it was who chid her if she 
ran barefooted across the courts, or left her 
shoulders and head uncovered ; and she who 
set the children all to string wonderful beads 
of amber, and red, and yellow, placing the 
painted gourd which contained them close 
to the érasero of glowing coals, so that the 
shivering child might benefit by its warmth. 

Not that the child was neglected, accord- 
ing to the customs of Pedro’s people—in- 
deed, he was lavish to her of all sorts of ru- 
ral finery. But, where all children ran bare- 
foot, where none wore more clothing than a 
chemise, a couple of skirts, and the inevita- 
ble reboso, and in a clime where this was 
usually more than sufficient for protection, i 
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did not occur either to Florencia or Pedro 
to provide more against those few bitter days, 
when it seemed quite natural to shiver, per- 
haps grow ill, and to mutter against the ma/ 
tiempo ; and so, often enough, the infant he 
would have given his life to shelter had run 
a thousand risks of wind and weather, which 
custom had inured her to, and a robust con- 
stitution defied. 

Still the child was glad of the sheiter and 
warmth, and at first in the bad weather went 
to the Administrador’s for them, as much as 
from the attraction which Carlota’s spiteful 
fondness and Chata’s soft friendliness of- 
fered ; and so it chanced that she was suf- 
fered to go and come as the dogs did, some- 
times caressed, sometimes greeted with a 
sharp word, often enough unnoticed, except 
by Chata, who looked for her each day, nev- 
er forgetting to put in her pocket a tiny bit 
of the du/ce she had been given at dinner, 
or a handful of nuts. These offerings of af- 
fection often proved efficacious in soothing 
the irritation caused by Carlota’s uncertain 
moods. Yet it was to Carlota that this per- 
verse little creature attached herself; with 
her she romped, and chased butterflies in 
the garden ; with her she laughed and quar- 
relled ; and Chata looked on the two with 
a precocious benignity pretty to see, leaning, 
often enough, upon Dona Feliz’s lap, and 
with a quaint little way she had, smoothing 
down with one little finger the tip of the ti- 
ny nose, which obstinately turned skyward, 
giving just the suggestion of sauciness to fea- 
tures which, otherwise, would have been in- 
anely uncharacteristic. 

Doha Rita was of opinion, that all that 
was necessary in the education of girls was, 
to teach them to hem so neatly that the 
stitches should not show in the finest cam- 
bric, and to make conserves of various sorts ; 
adding by way of accomplishment, instruc- 
tion in the drawing of threads, and the work- 
ing of randitas in many and quaint designs, 
or the modeling of fruits and figures in wax, 
to be used in the wonderful display of the 
nactmtento at Christmas. 

But Dona Feliz, much as she esteemed 
accomplishments, considered them of inferior 
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value to the arts of reading and writing, 
which she had herself acquired with infinite 
difficulty, and the pain of disobedience to 
well-loved parents. 

Reading and writing, according to Feliz’s 
father, were inventions of the arch-enemy, 
dangerous to men, and fatal to the weaker 
sex. What could a woman use writing for, 
but to correspond with lovers? when she 
should only know of the existence of such 
beings when one was presented as her future 
husband, by a wise and discreet father. 
What could a woman desire to read but her 
prayers ? and those she should know by heart. 
In vain, therefore, had been Feliz’s appeal 
to be taught to read and write. So she and 
the Senorita Isabel had puzzled out the for- 
bidden lore together, both copying portions 
of stolen letters, or the crabbed manuscripts 
in which special prayers to patron saints were 
written, and thus acquiring an exquisite ca- 
ligraphy, learning the meanings of words, as 
they noticed them appear and reappear in 
the copies of prayers they knew by heart. 
By a similar process the art of reading print- 
ing was acquired—all in secret, all with 
trembling and fear. Isabel, much assisted 
by Feliz, who was older and had sooner be- 
gun her task, had successfuily concealed her 
knowledge untilit could be revealed with 
safety; and great was the indignation and sur- 
prise of Feliz’s father when on her wedding day 
the bride took up the pen and signed her 
marriage contract, instead of affixing the de- 
corous cross which had been expected of her 
—and her husband, too, was perhaps not over 
pleased to find himself the husband of a wife 
of such high acquirements. 

But these acquirements, added to her nat- 
ural penetration, had been powerful factors in 
her life. Her husband had been weak and 
inefficient, yet had through her retained 
throughout his life the management of the 
Garcia estates; in which he had been suc- 
ceeded by his son, a man of more character, 
which perhaps the preponderating influence 
of his mother as much overshadowed, as it 
had sustained and lent a deceptive brilliancy 
to that of his father, who, like many a man 
who goes to his grave respected and admired, 
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had shone from a reflected light as unsuspect- 
ed and unappreciated as it was unobtrusive 
and unfaltering. 

ona Feliz had all her life, in her quiet, 
selfassured way, ruled in her household— 
in her husband’s time because he had ac- 
cepted her opinions and acted upon them, 
unconscious that they were not his own. 
Now by her son she was deferred to from the 
habitual respect a Mexican yields to his moth- 
er, and from the steadfast admiration with 
which from infancy he had recognized her 
talents. Thus, it isnot an exaggeration to 
say that Don Rafael, whatever might have 
been his temptations to do otherwise, invari- 
ably identified himself in thought as well as 
act with the mother to whom he felt he owed 
all that was strong, or fortunate, or to be de- 
sired, not only in his station, but in mind or 
person. ‘Therefore, it was not to be expect- 
ed that when Dona Rita complained to him 
that his mother made Carlota cry by keep- 
ing her poring over the mysteries of the al- 
phabet, and that Chata inked her fingers and 
trocks over vain endeavors to form the bow- 
letters at a required angle, and that both 
would be better employed with the needle, 
that he would interfere. And indeed, he 
thought it a pretty sight, when he came upon 
his mother seated in her low chair, with the 
two sisters before her, Carlota’s mouth form- 
ing a fluted circle as she ejaculated, “Oh!” 
ina desperate attempt at “O,” and Chata 
following the lines painfully with one fat 
foretinger, her eyes almost touching the book 

no dainty primer with prettily colored pic- 
tures, but a certain red bound volume of 
“Cartas de Una Madre,” containing advice 
and admonition as alarming as the long and 
abstruse words in which they were conveyed. 

With all her inattention and impatience, 
Carlota learned her tasks with a rapidity 
which roused the pride of her mother’s heart ; 
but Chata, in those early years, stumbled 
woetully on the road to learning. At lesson 
time Chinita, not a whit less grimy than of 
old, used to hasten to crouch down behind 


her victimized little patroness, and sometimes 
whisper impatiently in her ear, sometimes 
give her a sly tweak of the hair, when her 
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impatience grew beyond bounds, and some- 
times vociferate the word with startling force 
and suddenness ; until one day it occurred to 
Dona Feliz, who had made no effort to teach 
her anything, and had often been oblivious 
of her very presence, that this little elf-locked 
rancherita was her aptest pupil. That day, 
when the others unwillingly seated themselves 
to their copy books, she watched her, and 
saw her write the words she had set them 
upon the brick floor with a piece of char- 
coal taken from the kitchen, then covertly 
wipe them off with the hem of her skirt. 

Dona Feliz was touched. Here was a 
child of five doing what she herself at fif- 
teen had painfully acquired. She did not 
pause to think that what with her had been 
the result of deep thought, was here but par- 
rot-like though effective imitation. She took 
away the charcoal from the child’s blackened 
fingers, bade her stand at the table, and gave 
her pen and ink. 

That day Chinita flew rafher than ran 
across the court, leaving Carlota and Chata 
astounded and offended that she would not 
play, and thrust into Pedro’s hand a piece 
of dirty paper covered with cabalistic char- 
acters. She had confided to him before that 
she could read, had even once spelled out to 
him a scrap of printed paper which had 
come in his way, amazing him by her knowl- 
edge; but now that she could write, a veri- 
table superstitious awe of this elfish child be- 
fell him. 

That evening Pedro stole into the church, 
and lighted two long candles before the im- 
age of the Virgin. Were they an offering of 
thanks for a miracle performed, or a_ bribe 
against evil? The man went back to his 
post thoughtful, his breast swelling with 
pride, his head bowed in apprehension. 
He never had heard that those the gods love 
die young, yet something of such a fear op- 
pressed him—though as he found her in fla- 
grant disgrace with Florencia, because she 
had drank the last dropof afo/e the woman had 
saved for her uncle’s supper, he had reason- 
able ground for believing that the healthful 
perversity of her animal spirits and moral 
nature might counteract the malefic effect 
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of mental precocity ; and as he was thirsty 
that night, so might have been interpreted 
the muttered “ Vaya wn chasco,” with which he 
looked into the empty olla, and swallowed 
his dry tortillas and goat-milk cheese. 

“ Ay ! but Florencia is cross to poor Chin- 
ita,” whispered this astute little damsel, seiz- 
ing the opportunity to creep up behind him 
when he was not looking, and stealing a 
brown arm around his neck, interposing her 
shock of curls between his mouth, and the 
morsel he destined for it. 
Chinita to love her but Pedro, good Pedro ?’ 
And so Pedro’s anger was charmed away, 
even as he thought evil might be turned from 
her by the faint glow of the two feeble can- 
dles he had lighted. 
as evanescent, as little to be relied on, as their 
flicker? Ay, Chinita! 


“Who has poor 
’ 


Were her coaxing ways 


NII. 


THese few years, the flight of which has 
been thus briefly noted, had wrought a sub- 
tle change in the appearance of ‘Tres Her- 
manos, as well as in the life of its inhabi- 
tants. Gradually there came over it that al- 
most indescribable suggestion of absenteeism 
which falls upon a dwelling when there is 
death within, and which is wholly different 
from the careless untidiness of a house tem- 
porarily closed. True, there was movement 
still at Tres Hermanos—-people came and 
went, the fields were tilled, the herds of hors- 
es roamed upon the hillside, the cattle lowed 
in the pastures, the village wore its ac- 
customed appearance of squalid pleniy, the 
children played at every doorway, the same 
numbers of heavily-laden mules passed in at 
the house-gates, the granaries were as richly 
stored—and yet. even to the casual observ- 
er there was a lack. At first, one would at- 
tribute it wholly to the pile of deserted 
buildings to the west. No smoke ever issued 
from the tall stack ; the lizards ran unmolest- 
ed upon the walls, which already had crum- 
bled in a place or two, affording entrance to 
a few adventurous goats, which browsed upon 
the herbage that sprang up in the court, and 
even around the great stones in the reduc- 
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tion sheds. But, turning the eyes from these, 
there was something desolate in the appear. 
ance of the great house itself. The upper 
windows opening upon the country were al- 
ways closed—dust gathered in the balcony 
where Dona Isabel had been wont to stand, 
and a rose, which had long striven against 
neglect, waved its long tendrils disconsolate- 
ly in the evening breeze. Some one pathet- 
ically calls a closed window the dropped 
eyelid of a house, and so seemed those barred 
shutters of cedar, upon which beat the last 
rays of the setting sun, 

In one far corner there was a little balcony 
with its high, iron railing; and behind it, 
scarce reaching to its top, stood two chil- 
dren on tip-toe, looking with wide eyes up- 
on the glory of the purpling mountains, and 
then with mundane curiosity dropping them 
upon the more homely attractions within 
hearing as well as sight. And upon one 
special afternoon in October these chanced 
to be of a somewhat unusual character, for 
across the plain rode one of those predatory 
bands, which, in those wild days when civil 
war seemed to become the normal state of 
Mexico, and peace a myth, sprang up like 
the 
arid mountains and the fertile plains alike fur- 
nishing their quota of material, which blindly, 
ignorantly, but for that none the less furious- 
ly, became sacrifices to the ambition of a 
score or more contesting chiefs. Yet,amid the 


magic even in the most isolated regions 


cupidity, unscrupuiousness, and barbarity of 
these chiefs still lingered the spirit of liberty, 
which, though drenched in blood, bound 
down by ecclesiastical as well as military des- 
potism, was yet to rise triumphant, perhaps, 
after its years of long struggle, stronger, pur- 


er, holier than the world before has known 
it. 


But license rather than liberty seetned to 
animate those wild spirits, who, invigorated 
after a long day’s march by the sight of a 
halting place, urged their steeds with wild 
shouts, and blows with the flat side of their 
machetes or sabres, as well as with applica- 
tions from their clanking spurs, across the 
plain, where, scattered at intervals, might be 
seen the laggards of the party, chiefly wo- 
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men, on mule or donkey back, with their 
cooking implements hanging from the pan- 
niers on which they squatted in security 
and comfort, nursing their babies, or quiet- 
ing the more fractious older children, as the 
animals they rode jogged quietly on, or broke 
into the fase at their own wills. 

It was a cause of great excitement and 
delight to the children in the balcony to see 
the soldiers, most of them still arrayed in 
their ranchero dress of buff leather, but 
some of them resplendent in blue and red 
cloth, with stripes of gilt upon their arms 
and caps, stop at the huts along the princi- 
pal street or lane of the village, and laugh- 
ingly take possession, bidding ‘Trinita, and 
Francisca, and Florencia, and the rest of 
then, to go or stay as it pleased them. Some 
of the women were frightened and began to 
cry and bewail, and others found acquain- 
tances amon& the new arrivals; and there 
was much laughing and talking, in the midst 
of which two personages who appeared to 
be the leaders of the party, and who were 
followed by a dozen or more companions 
ind servants, rode up to the hacienda gates, 
where one, scarcely pausing for an answer 
from the astonished Pedro, whom he salut- 

by name, rode into the court-yard, whith- 
er he was followed by the gatekeeper, who, 
with stoical calm, yet evident amazement, 
him as Don Vicente; and as he 
d his stirrup as he dismounted, added in 


saluted 


a low voice: 

“The saints defend us, Don Vicente. 
The sight of you is like rain in May—it will 
ess the whole year! Heaven grant your 
wers leave untouched the cosecha of new 
Don Rafael would go out of his 
ses if it were broached and trampled on 
y this rabble—begging your Grace’s pardon 

housand times!” 
ldon Vicente, as the young man was called, 
laughed as he stamped his feet on the brick 
pavement, until his spurs and the chains and 
buttons on his riding suit clanked again— 
though he looked half sadly, half furtively 


os 


ar ] 


hy 
U a. 


“Have no fear, Pedro mio, the men have 


their orders. The General, José Ramirez, 


is not to be trifled with ”; and he glanced at 
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his companion, a man older than himself, 
but still in the prime of life, who had also 
dismounted and was shaking hands, with 
many polite expressions upon his pleasure at 
meeting Don Rafael Gomez, the courage- 
ous and prudent administrador of Tres Her- 
manos. 

These compliments were returned with 
rather pallid lips by Don Rafael; who, how- 
ever, upon being recognized by Don Vicente, 
who advanced to embrace him, regained his 
composure with the rapidity natural to a 
man who, having fancied himself in some 
peril, finds himself under the protection of a 
powerful and generous patron. Hehastened 
in the name of Dona Isabel to place every- 
thing the hacienda contained at the disposal 
of the visitors, making a mental reservation 
of the new maize, and sundry fine horses that 
happened to be in the corra/es. 

Chinita, who had pushed her way through 
the crowd of children and half-grown idlers 
that had been attracted to the court, and 
were gazing in silent and open mouthed won- 
derment and admiration at the imposing per- 
sonage called the General José Ramirez, 
was so absorbed in the contemplation of his 
half military, halfequestrian bravery of chap- 
arraras of stamped leather trimmed with sil- 
ver buttons, wide felt hat gorgeous with gold 
and silver cords and lace, his epauleted jack- 
et, his scarlet faa bristling with silver han- 
dled pistols and stiletto, that she took no 
heed when a servant came to lead away the 
charger upon which the object of her ad- 
miration had been mounted, and so narrowly 
escaped being knocked down and trampled 
upon. 

“ Cutdado imbecile!” cried Don Vicente, 
as he sprang forward and clutched the child 
by the arm, drawing her out of danger, while 
a score of voices, his master’s perhaps the 
most indifferent among them, reiterated epi- 
thets of abuse to the servant and admonition 
to the child. In the midst of the commo- 
tion, Don Rafael conducted the two officers 
to rooms which were hastily assigned them. 

As they disappeared, Chinita’s eyes fol- 
lowed them. She was not especially grate- 
ful for her escape—it was not the first time 
she had been snatched from beneath the feet 
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of a restive horse; the incident was natural 
enough to her, and perhaps for this reason 
her rescuer was not specially interesting 
to her. Somewhat to her disgust, an hour 
later, when she had managed to steal unob- 
served into the supper room, where she 
crouched in a corner, she saw Carlota and 
Chata from their seats at their mother’s side re- 
garding him withamiable smiles—-Carlota with 
infantile coquetry, drooping her long lashes de- 
murely over her soft, dreamy black eyes, and 
Chata, with her orbs of a nondescript gray, 
frankly though coyly taking in every detail of 
his face and dress ; while they averted them- 
selves as if startled or repelled by the dark 
countenance of his companion. It might 
have been thought that Doha Feliz shared 
their dread, for more than once she looked 
at him with an expression of perplexity and 
aversion, as he lightly entertained Dona 
Rita with an account of his family and his 
own exploits—topics strangely chosen for a 
Mexican, but which seemed natural rather 
than egotistical when lightly and wittily ex- 
patiated upon by this gay soldier of fortune. 

Meanwhile, Don Vicente Gonzales was 
talking in a low voice to-Don Rafael. He 
ate little, and drank only a little water mixed 
with eno tinte, of which Don Rafael and 
Don José drank freely, growing more talka- 
tive as the evening advanced ; and at last, as 
the ladies rose from the table, and Dona Ri- 
ta went with the children to the upper rooms, 
the two walked away together to inspect the 
horses, and talk of the grand reforms initia- 
ted by Comonfort, which so far had only filled 
the country with discontent and bloodshed. 
The poison of personal ambition was work- 


ing in him slowly—as it had done more rapid- 


ly in his renowned predecessor, Sania An- 
na—-the change from the patriot to the dema- 
gogue. He who had talked, and worked, 
and fought for the liberties of Mexico, dal- 
lied with the chains he should have broken. 

The great hacienda of ‘Tres Hermanos, 
surrounded by its giant mountains, had heard 
but an echo of the loud debate, the clangor 
of arms, the triumphant march of Santa An- 
na, the tread of the armies that surrounded 
him, and drained the resources of the people 
and the coffers of the clergy, and intimidated 
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and opptessed the landowners and mer- 
chants. All this had been almost unheard 
in that isolated spot. Yet as the acclama- 
tions welcoming the man whom all classes, 
in spite of his recent defeats by foreign arms, 
looked to as a deliverer, changed to execra- 
tions of the tyrant, a sordid murmur rose on 
the air. Even the laborers in the field felt 
the oppression of the coming storm. Their 
hearts quaked ; they knew not what an hour 
or a day might bring forth. As one of the 
historians of Mexico says of Santa Anna: 

“On his lips had been heard the words 
of brotherhood and reconciliation. The ma- 
jority had believed in them, because they 
thought that in the solitude of exile, the ex- 
perience of years and the spectacle of his af- 
flicted country must have purified and in- 
structed the man, It is impossible to say 
whether his was hypocrisy or a flash of good 
faith ; but certain it is he deceived those who 
believed, and silenced those who had no faith 
in his words, and none can imagine the days 
of distress and mourning which followed. 

“ His term of office was to last a year; 
his promises were to redeem his nation 
from the yoke of slavery; to announce a code 
of wise and just measures, which should in- 
sure its happiness and prosperity. A hope- 
less task, perhaps, in the midst of a nation 
distracted by years of foreign and civil wars; 
but at least an attempt was possible. But 
when once the sweets of power were tasted, 
all sense of honor and patriotism was lost 
in the intoxication of personal ambition. 
Beguiled by promises of protection of their 
interests, so often and so violently assailed 
by the liberal and conservative parties, the 
clergy and their adherents, in all parts of the 
Republic, secured the passage of an act, 
which declared him perpetual ruler, with 
the title of Serene Highness, with his will as 
his only law, and his caprices his only stan- 
dard. 

Those not lost in the inconceivabie stu- 
por which the deadly upas in their midst 
cast far and near, opened wide eyes of 
amaze. <A trumpet cry rang through the 
land—Liberals and Conservatives, even the 
less bigoted of the Clerical party, sprang to 
arms. ‘The entire nation, grieving and re- 
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duced to misery by the loss of ninety thou- 
sand men, dragged from their homes to sup- 
port the pomp and power of the tyrant, to 
become a prey upon the land, and upon the 
helpless families of whom they should nat- 
urally have been the support, refused long 
to be dazzled by the spectacle of military 
pomp, or to be beguiled by the /esfas and 
processions which, in every town and village, 
made the administration one that ap- 
peared a prolonged carnival and madness. 
These continued insults to the public mis- 
ery; the daily proscriptions of men’ who 
dared to raise the voice or write a line 
against the Dictator or his senseless policy ; 
the oppresssions of the army ; the cold, cruel, 
implacable espionage, which made life unen- 
durable, wrought quickly their inevitable con- 
sequences among a people that was accus- 
tomed to disorder and revolutions, and that, 
in its blind, irrational way longed for liberty. 
Disgust and detestation of the dictatorship 
became general. As suddenly as it had 
sprung into being, it was met and crushed. 
Rebellions sprang up on every hand; the 
populace rose in mass ; the statues of Santa 
Anna were thrown down in the streets; his 
portraits were stoned ; the houses of his ad- 
herents sacked, their carriages destroyed, 
Ihe useless fury culminated in the practi- 
cal measure of the promulgation of the 
plan of Ayutla, which condemned to per- 
petual exile the ambitious demagogue who 
had disappointed and betrayed all parties, 
mocking with cruel levity his country’s woes, 
and declared for the establishment of a Re- 

iblic, based upon the broadest platform of 
civil rights. Gomez Farias gave form to this 
act: but Ignacio Comonfort became its soul 
when he proclaimed it in Acapulco, and in 
the almost inaccessible recesses of the South 
raised the standard of rebellion, which, rap- 
idly extending throughout the land, hurled 
from its pedestal the idol of clay, which, for 
a brief moment, had been taken for gold, to 
place in its stead the new favorite. 

lhen another exile returned to his coun- 
try, heralded by neither trumpets nor accla- 
mations. Calm, astute, watchful, he took his 


place amidst the revolutionary forces ; but 


without seeming effort, from a follower be- 
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came a leader—the brain that was to de- 
velop from the imperfect plan of Ayutla 
liberties more daring and precious than men 
had learned to dream of to that hour. Co- 
monfort became the figure towards which all 
eyes turned, but behind him stood the quiet, 
insignificant Indian, Benito Juarez, shaping 
the destinies of those who ignored or de- 
spised him. 

Comonfort was daring, impulsive, utterly 
devoid of physical fear; a man of action, prone 
to plunge into difficulties, ready to com- 
promise where he could not fight. Finding 
himself in triumphant opposition to the cler- 
gy, he recklessly attacked their most cher- 
ished institutions ; to open a passage for his 
troops, he threw down their finest convent ; 
to pay his soldiery, he levied upon their 
treasures. Yet he trembled before their de- 
nunciations, and one day sending the bishop 
into exile, the next, cowered before the 
meanest priest who threatened him with the 
Virgin’s ire. The terrors of excommunica- 
tion unnerved him. Scared by his own au- 
dacity ; unable to quell the storm he had 
roused ; viewing with dismay the reaction 
that his ill-considered boldness had created 
in the minds of a people dominated by 
ghostly fears, even while they groaned under 
the material oppressions of priesicraft; led 
beyond his depth by unscrupulous coun- 
selors, or by those who like Juarez had ideas 
beyond the epoch in which he lived—Co- 
monfort, while he maintained a kingly state, 
looked forth upon the new aspect of dis- 
traction his country wore, and vainly sought 
a method to evoke order from chaos. But 
he who had dared all physical dangers 
shrank before a revolution of sentiment. 
His vacillating demeanor—above all his con- 
ciliations of the clergy whom he had so short 
a time before defied 
hand. 


awoke distrust on every 


Such was the political aspect, so far as 
known at Tres Hermanos, upon the eve when 
the first straggling band of soldiery crossed 
the peaceful valley, and its doors opened to 
receive the first of those armed quests, 
which in the near future were to become so 
numerous and so dreaded. 
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Beer-Drinking in Germany. 


BEER-DRINKING IN GERMANY. 


Ix the American mind, a German is al- 
ways associated with beer, as fish is with wa- 
ter, and not without reason; for Germany 
can fairly be said to be run with beer power. 
‘The minutest details of the social and private 
life of the people reflect beer everywhere, as 
a sive gua non accompanying and character- 
izing them. 

Were we to account for the extensive beer- 
drinking of the Germans, we might say that 
the reason they drink beer rather than wine 
is because they are too far north to cultivate 
the grape, and because beer can, in all coun- 
tries, be made more economically than wine 
—a circumstance which, in Germany, where 
there is such lack of the products of the soil, 
is of the first consequence. ‘The Germans, 
moreover, being slow in their tastes and 
movements, require a pleasure to be slow 
and of long duration to get any good of it. 
If they drink wine, it would have to be in 
such small quantities and so quickly drunk 
that it would be all down before they could 
taste it. Being of a phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, they like also to lie around in a sort 
of tortoise stupor, for which purpose it suits 
them to be always full, which they could not 
be with wine or brandy, without interfering 
with their beloved composure. ‘The reason 
they drink at all so extensively, lies in the 
two additional facts that they must often con- 
tent themselves with unpalatable food, in 
which extremity the poorer classes can, with 


a glass of beer, swallow their dry crusts ; and 
that in the public life which they lead, and 
of which I shall presently speak, beer serves 
as a socializer, stimulating them just enough 
to drive off reserve, and make them enjoy 


themselves in common. ‘The custom of beer- 
drinking is, Moreover, an ancient one ; so 
that, to the present Germans, it is a custom 
handed down. Asearly as Tacitus, the peo- 
ple of ancient Germania brewed a drink from 
barley zz modo vim, as he says, which is the 
lineal ancestor of our present lager beer. 


Beer-drinking, also, hangs well together with 
the ensemble of German customs, which is al- 
ways a matter of importance in determining 
the prevalence of a custom. 

But whatever may be the causes, the fact 
is that the Germans do drink immense quan- 
tities of beer. All of them drink it, and drink 
it nearly all the time. ‘They drink it irre- 
spective of class, age, sex, or character. The 
rich drink it because they can get nothing 
better; and the poor, because they can get 
nothing cheaper. The rich, it is true, often 
drink wine, especially in South Germany, and 
along the Rhine; but even where wine is 
equally abundant and cheap, all classes drink 
also much beer—beer being national, and 
wine sectional. The women drink it as well 
as the men, and the children as well as the 
women, and they drink it without privacy or 
fear of the result. Beer is drunk, too, by all 
sorts of conscientious characters. Nobody 
in Germany makes any moral distinctions 
on beer. Clergymen, theological students, 
monks, and whatever may be better or worse 
than these, are in no wise exceptions to the 
general rule, but are often known for the 
quantities they drink. I once asked a man 
in Berlin if there was azyéody in the city who 
did not drink beer. He thought there was 
not: and another whom I asked whether 
there was any water drunk in Germany, saw 
nothing strange in the question, but answered 
naively: “ Yes, there is considerable drunk,” 
and told me of a woman in Stolp (in Pome- 
rania), who never drinks beer. 1 was amused 
recently in looking over a list of drinks in a 
German dictionary, when far down the list I 
saw water, which was put in the same cate- 
gory with the several kinds of wine and beer. 

The quantities of beer that are drunk are 
no less remarkable than the universality of 
the drinkers. On a festive occasion one ot- 
ten drinks during an evening a dozen pint 
glasses, and does not think he is immoder- 
ate. On other occasions four or five glasses 
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are thought barely respectable. In Prague 
and Munich, where the glasses, or mugs, 
hold about a quart, it is common to drink 
three or four of these, if one does not stint 
himself. Frequently, however, they com- 
plain that “the beer is a little weak—yes, a 
little weak,” and they must drink more. Oft- 
en, while one is putting down his eighth 
mug, he will talk to you gravely about mod- 
eration, and explain that he is no great lover 
of beer, but could leave off drinking at any 
‘moment. The Germans think you cannot 
drink too much beer, capacity being the 
measure of sufficiency. While they acknowl- 
edge the liability to excess in everything else, 
they often insist, like the Pennsylvania farm- 
er, that while too much whisky is too much, 
too much beer is “shoost right.” At all 
events, each one thinks that he is moderate 
(and he who drinks most is most convinced 
of this), and does not trouble himself about 
others. A German’s idea of moderation is 
a puzzle to Americans. One being asked 
how much beer one can drink, replied, ‘ Vell, 
| sometimes trinks forty glasses in one even- 
ing; but if one will make a hog of himself, 
he can, of course, trink much more.” It is 
related upon newspaper authority that an 
American having offered to bet a German in 
Munich that the latter could not drink a 
hundred glasses in one day, was told to come 
around the next day. When, on the next 
day, he appeared, the German accepted the 
wager, and swallowed the hundred glasses. 
Upon being asked why he did not accept 
the bet the day before, he replied, “ I wanted 
to first try to see whether I could do it.” 
Beer drinking is the business common to 
every other business of the Germans. When 
one eats, he must have beer to drink with 
When not eating, he must have 
When alone, 
him company ; 


his food. 
beer /ecause he is not eating. 
he must have beer to keep 
when in company, he must have beer as a 
bond of conversation. When friends meet, 
they drink a welcome ; when they part, they 
drink good bye ; and not unfrequently, when 
ibsent, they drink in remembrance of each 
other. 


his extensive beer-drinking gives rise to 
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many concomitants in the business and cus- 
toms of the Germans. Besides the saloons 
and saloon life, of which I shall speak pres- 
ently, there are many ways of supplying the 
occastonal demands for beer. At the opera 
it is common to pass it around between the 
acts. At the railroad stations it is the prin- 
cipal refreshment, the whole floor of the de- 
pot being covered with chairs and tables, 
where you can sit and drink while waiting 
for trains. Boysand girls carry beer through 
the cars, as they carry newspapers and fruit 
in America. At a fair or parade there is 
always a large number of hucksters, who, 
whatever else they have, have always beer. 
In every grocery store beer is as common an 
article of trade as sugar, and it is commonly 
found on the family table. In the villages 
where the country people live—for there are 
no separate farmhouses—there is always a 
beer center, where they assemble at every 
season of leisure. In a field where peas- 
ants are working, you will always see beer 
bottles somewhere near at hand ; or, if there 
are several working together, you will likely 
see a keg; or, if there are several more, a 
barrel. In the cities, in passing a squad of 
laborers eating their dinner in the streets, 
you will see each one sitting with a sausage 
in his hand and a beer bottle between his 
knees. Who that has spent any time in Ber- 
lin does not recall the coachman standing 
by his cab with his glass of white beer? or 
the shop-girl carrying a glass to some com- 
rade who cannot leave her place? It is not 
uncommon, on entering a store, to see the 
salesman with a glass of beer at his side 
while measuring cloth, or the professional 
man with a glass on his desk. On the mar- 
ket stands may be seen, every few steps, the 
half-filled beer glass where the fruit women 
and butchers are dealing out their wares. 
The indications of beer are seen all around, 


‘ perpetually reminding one of its universal 


reign. At the outskirts of every city, great 
brew-houses are pointed out to travelers as 
among the public buildings, in which the 
people take great pride. In every set of fur- 
niture in Germany are found the different 
beer glasses, which are as well known as the 
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salt-cellar or pepper-box is with us, and which 
correspond to the different varieties of beer 
—brown beer glasses, white beer glasses, 
Werdershes beer glasses, Bavarian beer glass- 
es, etc. In the Royal Palace, at Berlin, 
where the great gold and silver sets of the 
Prussian kings are shown to tourists, are to 
be seen, among others, their mammoth beer 
mugs. Those of Frederic the Great and of 
Frederic William I. (with which he used to 
drink with his smeking companions), are as 
large as an ordinary feeding bucket. 

A woman going to the store for petroleum 
or molasses, usually has a beer-bottle tocarry 
it in. ‘The vinegar-jug of the Germans is 
also an old beer-bottle. In short, the beer- 
bottle is acommon article of household con- 
venience. Asa feminine weapon of warfare, 
it takes the place of the broom-stick in this 
country—usually an empty bottle, but some- 
Of the trash hauled out 
from the cellars and streets of a German city, 
the chief component is broken beer-bottles. 
At every hour of the day, one can see wagons 
going around to the houses to get the empty 
bottles, or to replace them with filled ones. 
Of the teams seen in the street, a large pro- 
The 
beer-wagons are of a specified kind in Ger- 
many, and are recognized as readily as a 
dray is with us. I have only to let my mem- 
ory loose, when they rush upon it from all 


tines a full one. 


portion have either barrels or bottles. 


the street corners. Who has not, in the 
crowded streets of Berlin or Vienna, been 
almost run over by a beer-wagon ? 

Having so much to do with beer, they have 
let it find its way into other uses besides drink- 
ing, though this is looked upon somewhat as 
It is not uncommon in Ger- 
many to tind beer soup of a great many kinds; 
hale, mulled beer, and other warm 


a sacrilege. 


also beer s 
beer drinks. They have also derived vari- 
ous uses from the malt, yeast, and other arti- 
cles of its manufacture, as malt sugar, malt 
chocolate, and malt extract. Beer has also 
found its way into their names, as Biermann, 
Bierfreund, Bierknecht, Bierlieb, and Bier 
lob, which recur frequently ; also into their 
medicines and old wives’ cures. There is 
hardly a disease but may, according to some- 
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body, be cured by beer. I heard a woman 
once maintain that beer-drinking is good for 
corns. And conversely, water, as a rival of 
beer, whether as a beverage or a medicine, 
is proportionally depreciated. It fairly makes 
a German gripe and hold his stomach to sug- 
gest water-drinking forany purpose. Nearly 
all the peculiar ills of America he attributes 
to ice-water. An old toper, recently replying 
to a temperance lecture, said: “If cold wa- 
ter rusts the nails on the soles of your shoes, 
what effect must it have on the coats of your 
stomach ? ” 

As may be naturally supposed, beer has 
worked its way into the customs of the Ger- 
mans in many ways. It is common for the 
people to take their meals in the beer hous- 
es, often whole families together, where they 
can, besides having their beer convenient, get 
their food as cheap as they can prepare it at 
home; so that public eating has almost su- 
perseded the family table. Home meals, 
where they are retained, are nothing like the 
social cheer they are in America, where ev- 
ery man, however poor, sits with his family 
around a board. In Germany, 
each one in the morning drinks his coffee 
alone, and when it suits him to get up. So 
with supper When not taken at the restau- 
rant, it is eaten cheerlessly, alone, as we 
would a “ piece,” and consists commonly of 
a sandwich and glass of beer. Dinner is a 
simple affair if served in the family, and is 
often taken by each one alone. Boarding- 
houses are almost unknown, the beer-houses 
having driven them out of the great German 
empire. A stranger, if not at a hotel, takes 
aroom with a private family, where his break- 
fast (or coffee, rather) is served in his room, 
while his other meals are taken at the saloon, 
where he can get beer with them. In the 
hotels, there are not usually tables set ; but 
the guest pays for his lodging only, and eats 


common 


at the restaurant, where he can also drink. 
With this state of things there are, of 
course, many restaurants in Germany. In 
Berlin alone there are over six thousand, 
there being more restaurant-keepers than any 
other class, except tailors and shoemakers. 
‘These restaurants are of all kinds, some serv- 
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ing breakfast, some supper, and others all 
the meals. They are for all classes, too ; 
some for the most wealthy and delicate, 
others to suit the laboring men, and some 
even for beggars. A restaurant, besides fur- 
nishing everything in the way of drink and 
food, and besides furnishing this at all times 
of the day and much of the night, furnishes 
also many conveniences to amuse and attract 
the people. Every restaurant is at the same 
time a reading room, where the principal 
dailies are furnished ; for few families take 
the newspapers at home. In the restaurant 
are also chess boards, billiard tables, and 
often concerts and theatrical performances. 
In short, home, with its people and comforts, 
is turned out into the restaurant, and yet in 
such a way that, though beer supplants home 
life, it does not leave ungratified those wants 
which 

But 


are commonly satisfied at home. 
the eating is not the principal thing 
it one of He would 
rather have dry bread and cheese, with a 
glass of beer, than the richest repast with- 
wer. One never sees water on the table 
it a German restaurant, nor is there any- 
to drink from at the public pumps and 
fountains. A German would laugh at the 
ridiculousness of such an inutility. It is so 
generally understood, when one goes to din- 
ner, that he wants beer, that it is brought to 
him without his asking for it, and is com- 
monly reckoned in the price of the meal. 
An American friend of mine eating at a 
German restaurant was asked what kind of 
beer he would have. “No beer,” he replied. 
* Will you have wine, then?” was the next 


a German’s meals. 


t 


oul 


thine 
iliiil 


stion, 
‘No, nothing but water.” 
‘Water !” replied the waiter; “that is to 
h with.” 
nce heard a beggar, in recounting his 
ships, say, “I have drunk nothing but 
r since yesterday morning.” 
des the regular saloons, and often in 
ection with them, are great beer-gardens, 
. besides being places for drinking and 
4, are also places of recreation and 
re seeking, and as such are equipped 


lor every variety of amusement. Some of 
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these gardens are quite magnificent, being 
often large enough to accommodate many 
thousands. ‘They generally occupy the most 
beautiful parts of the city, or else high places 
from which there is a fine prospect. The 
terraced hills and river banks are largely ap- 
propriated for them, where one can see on a 
summer evening, or Sunday afternoon, great 
crowds of finely dressed ladies and gentle- 
men, boys and girls, and even nurses with 
children, all in their appropriate amusements. 
The outskirts of Berlin, Dresden, Prague, 
and Vienna are all spotted with these gar- 
dens, many of which are laid off in beautiful 
flower-beds, with bowers, pavilions, and foun- 
tains, decorated with statuary, and illumined 
at night with tire works. The words beer- 
garden and park are almost synonymous in 
the German language ; and nearly every ex- 
cursion made by the Germans is to some dis- 
tant beer garden. 

The beer saloons and gardens are the fa- 
vorite places for nearly all gatherings. Stu- 
dents have their literary unions and scientific 
discussions there, the members sitting around 
the tables with their glasses. Drinking is 
often the chief exercise, he being a leader 
among them who can drink most. Mu- 
sical associations invariably meet in beer 
saloons ; also benevolent and even religious 
bodies. It would seem strange to an Ameri- 
can to attend a missionary meeting, as ] have 
done, in a lager beer saloon, and see the 
grave evangelists proposing gospel measures 
while emptying their glasses. I have heard 
announcements from the pulpit of religious 
meetings to be held in grog shops. They 
would hold their prayer meetings there, if 
there were such things; for beer has about 
quenched out all religious fervor in Germany. 
Political meetings are always held in the sa- 
loons, as being the only place where a crowd 
can be got together. Elections are invari- 
ably held there, and they are the convenien 
place of assembling for every other purpose. 
During a public excitement, the people gath- 
er in them to talk it over, as on the outbreak 
of the Franco-German war, when all Berlin 
was collected, not in the streets as they would 
have been in New York or Chicago, but in 
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the beer saloons, to read and hear the news. 

It is common to arrange the theaters and 
concerts so as to accommodate the beer- 
drinking propensities of the people. I have 
said that theatrical performances and con- 
certs are frequently given in restaurants. But 
not only has the restaurant drawn the thea- 
ters to it, but the theaters have also drawn 
the restaurants to them. In many theaters 
the whole pit and all the galleries are cov- 
ered with tables and chairs ; so that the peo- 
ple can drink their beer and eat their meals 
during the performances, and chat between 
the acts. Women may be seen at such 
places with their knitting, and children with 
their playthings ; so that through beer, the 
theater has been transformed into a home. 
Many theaters have beer-gardens attached 
to them, where open-air performances are 
given, and where, on summer evenings, con- 
certs are held previous to the theatrical per- 
formances inside. <A theater or concert- 
house in Germany is accordingly a large es- 
tablishment, the audience room being only 
one of many apartments. Kitchen, private 
dining halls, confectionery saloons, bar, bil- 
liard-rooms—all come in for a place, much 
as in an American church. 

It will be seen that the whole social system 
in Germany is affected by beer-drinking, 
which, among other results, has led in a re- 
markable degree to the publicizing of their 
private life. A man in Germany does not 
love his privacy, but his society ; not his fam- 
ily so exclusively, but his saloon companions. 
There is less of that confidence and satisfac- 
tion with which one in America gives him- 
self up to his wife and children, or to enjoy- 
ment at home; but he takes them with him 
to the saloon, where they all give themselves 
up, with others, to a common enjoyment. 
They do not, at such times, feel discommoded 
by the strangers present ; but every stranger 
becomes another friend in the company ; for 
in Germany, familiarity does not consist in 
the degree of acquaintance, but in the num. 
ber of persons present. ‘This accounts for 
the German’s sociableness, and for his repu- 
tation for friendliness. The first time he 
meets you, he is about as friendly as he ever 
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becomes, for then he unites the arts of po- 
liteness to the natural expression of his good- 
nature. It accounts, too, for his remarkable 
capacity to enjoy things in common; as 
parks, gardens, and promenades. An Amer- 
ican, in order to enjoy anything, wants it to 
be his own. But a German will make it his 
own, if he only has somebody else to share 
the enjoyment with. 

The people, I say, do not live at home, 
and have no strong home feelings. They 
find home a tedious place, for which, like the 
French, they have no name in their language. 
They have a “house” or lodgings, but if 
they should translate our word “ home,” with 
all its tenderness, they would have to say 
“fatherland.” Not the individual, but the 
whole found an interest ; not the family, but 
a saloonful is the unit of society. Even in 
their courtship there is nothing of the priva- 
cy of Americans. A young man, instead of 
repairing to the lady’s home to spend a few 
hours in the parlor, takes her—if he may be 
alone with her at all—to the beer garden or 
theater, and there courts and often caresses 
her in the presence of hundreds of others. 

The question naturally arises, What are 
the effects of this extensive beer-drinking on 
German character? We have often been 
assured by Germans that there is not as 
much drunkenness in the Fatherland as in 
America. Certain it is that not every one 
who drinks is a drunkard, as is apt to be the 
case with us. 
Germany of successful moderate drinkers. 

I am only partially prepared, however, to 
admit that drunkenness is no more common 
there than in America. Drunkenness ts an 
indefinite term anywhere, and still more in- 
definite if we take a German’s interpretation 
of it. Halfdrunk seems to be the natural 
state with him. Zeroin his thermometer, or 
the normal line between drunk and sober, Is 
at about six glasses ; so that when a German 
is here, and merely in good humor, he thinks 
nothing is the matter with him. But even 
when he gets beyond this, a German never 
knows when he is drunk. But when he is 
so drunk that he knows nothing else, he 
knows that he is not drunk. A whole party 


There are genuine cases in 
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will get drunk and swear, not only each one 
that he is not drunk, but that none of the 
rest are. “ You are no more (hic) drunk,” they 
will say, ‘than (hic) I. Beer never makes 
(hic) anybody drunk.” ‘Their testimony 
ought not to go for much in this matter. 
But when they a7e drunk, they are not as 
bad as other people ; whether it be that they 
are naturally more good, or that drunken- 
ness is notthe specific which raises the devil 
in their case. An American when drunk will 
swear or break windows ; an Irishman wants 
to fight ; but a German is only in good humor, 
and insists on doing you some favor. A 
party of them when drunk are the most 
friendly set that can be found on the globe. 
And as a drunken man is so good in Ger- 
many, everybody is inclined to be good to 
the drunken man. As often as one is found 
on the street, there are found half a dozen men 
to pick him up, and carry him along till he 
gets home or gets sober. At the funeral of 
the politician Waldeck, I noticed a drunken 
man who seemed to have more consideration 
shown him than anybody in the procession, 
everybody about him being interested in pre- 
venting him from falling. He himself ap- 
peared to be one of the most serious in the 
crowd ; and his state of intoxication, although 
he could scarcely walk, did not seem to the 
people to be unbecoming the occasion. Lat- 
er, in the same procession, I saw six men 
carrying, by all fours, another serious mourn- 
er. No policeman in Germany would think 
of arresting a man for drunkenness, much 
less of putting him in the guard-house; it 
would be their duty rather to prevent the 
teams from running over him. Drunkenness 
is in no respect looked upon as a crime, any 
more than is the toothache. And since 
drunkenness does not make one mean, it is 
thought not to be in any way immoral. It 
does not interfere with one’s religion, as it 
does in America. I once saw a drunken 
man crossing the great stone bridge at Prague. 
He was so drunk that he could scarcely 
walk. \s he passed the large crucifix, where 
‘tls Customary to raise one’s hat, he did not 
uk of omitting this duty merely because 
he was drunk. He tried three times to get 
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off his hat; and when he finally got it off, 
he could not get it on again at all. When I 
last saw him, he had yet three statues of 
saints to pass; and I am satisfied that before 
all of them he staggered through his devo- 
tions. At Thereseinstadt I heard a drunken 
man declaiming with great indignation 
against the lack of spiritual godliness in that 
neighborhood. He was also horrified at the 
state of things in America, where some one 
had told him the people were mostly skep- 
tics. In the Walhalla, or heaven of ancient 
German mythology, the good people passed 
the time mainly in a big spree. ‘The god 
Thor is represented in an old poem as regal- 
ing the gods and heroes with beer and sauer 
kraut; and in some of the early religious 
rites, beer and other strong drink were freely 
used as a stimulant to devotion. I heard the 
American Consul at Carlsruhe say, that he 
once asked a German Doctor of Divinity, 
who was having his baggage examined, 
whether he had anything subject to duty. 
The divine replied: “ No; I have nothing 
but some theological books and a barrel of 
whisky.” 

Contrary to what we might expect, so 
much drinking among the Germans does not 
give them correspondingly great appetites. 
They do not thirst and burn for drink as 
ardently as do Americans ; and when absent 
from their beer, they tell us they have no 
thought of it—though they are rarely long 
enough absent to know their attachment to 
it. Inthe army, where one must often do 
with as little as a quart a day, they do not 
show great signs of suffering or discontent. 
They can also leave off at any number of 
glasses, and are not, as in America, hurried 
on to excess whenever they commence to 
drink. ‘Though a German’s capacity is for 
twenty glasses or more, he does not ordinari- 
ly drink more than three or four at a time, 
and seems to be as well satisfied as with a 
large number. There is no calculating, when 
you see a German drinking, that he is going 
to get on a spree, as is the case with an 
American ; but sprees are rare, and are then 
the result of friendship or circumstances, 
rather than of appetite. A German enjoys 
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the drinking rather than the effects, and does 
not, like the American, divide his time into 
two periods, one of getting drunk, and the 
other of getting sober ; but he drinks all the 
time, even if he has but little to drink (he 
then takes smaller swallows, and takes them 
slower). It is with him an enjoyment some- 
what like smoking. No German goes toa 
counter, like the Irishman, to call for a drink, 
quaff it, and then go. He sits down and 
takes his time to it, conversing with those 
in the bar-room ; or if there is nobody else 
there, he talks with the bar-keeper. His 
drinking serves his purpose of social enjoy- 
ment as well as satisfies his appetite, wherein, 
as I have said, is the peculiar suitableness 
of beer over every other drink for the Ger- 
man character. Some years ago, in Berlin, 
some one thought to set up what he called 
an American bar, where among other drinks 
he furnished soda water. Imagine, if you 
can, a German quick enough to drink a glass 
of our soda water! Instead of following the 
American fashion, the Germans would sit 
and stir it half an hour, and then suck it up 
with astraw. ‘Totake a drink means in Ger- 
many to take a seat, a talk, a smoke, and 
often something to eat, in which they con- 
sume, besides the beer, tobacco, and victuals, 
also several hours. ‘The time a German 
spends at his drinking ts a great part of the 
day, so that he generally puts it off—except 
the between-glasses—till the evening, when 
he can have his leisure toit. He takes more 
time to the drinking,and not so much to the 
* drunk.” 

A question may arise: How is it with the 
thirst and physical capacity to drink so con- 
A German does not drink because 

Dryness is his natural state, and 


tinually ? 
he ts dry. 
is perpetual, so that he can drink at any time. 
\ German is a sort of salty character. Beer, 
besides, does not greatly interfere with the 
thirst. ‘The Germans, indeed, do not drink 
to guench the thirst, but to sa/rsfv it ; and 
they often satisfy it by increasing it. They 
frequently enlarge their capacity, too, by eat- 
ing old herring, strong cheese, and other 
thirst-creating relishes, which are sold—not 


given away, as here—in every saloon. 
. 
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Among the effects of beer on the Ger- 
mans, I might mention that they are gener- 
ally fat and good-natured. Being common. 
ly full, their abdomens have learned to stay 
expanded, even when they have nothing in 
them. For no one can say, looking at their 
big, bow-windowed fronts, that it is eating 
that makes the Germans fat, or that their fat- 
ness is substantial; for they half starve them- 
selves, and by drinking themselves full make 
themselves feel satisfied, and look so. But, 
not to dwell on these physical effects, herein 
lies greatly the cause of their capacity for en- 
joyment. This very fatness and _jolliness 
leads them to a life amid amusement, to the 
end of life and money. One who thinks 
twenty cents too much to pay for a dinner, 
will not grudge thirty for beer or a theater 
ticket. Some will fast a whole month to have 
money to spend in an Easter jollitication— 
which is one cause of Lent observances. Few 
will lay up of the pleasure money anything 
to become rich on; and however poor one 
is, he never feels too poor to spare something 
for public enjoyment. ‘They wonder at the 
Americans, who are so anxious to make 
money, when they know so little how to use 
it. A German can get more fun out of the 
same expense than any other people. Amuse- 
ments in Germany, accordingly, take a high- 
er rank than in America, and usually flower 
into the arts, particularly music, for they 
drink with an accompaniment, as well as sing. 
In one instance, their amusements aspire to 
supplant religion—in the ‘Turner societies 
—which are the unbelievers’ church, and a 
fair substitute for the social life of our Amer- 
ican churches. 

Germans on coming to America, and Amer- 
icans on returning from Germany, often iIn- 
sist that the Germans have better customs in 
these respects than we, and that, as Ameri: 
cans, we have need of a national drink ot 


some such temper as they, to prevent us from 
It is thought, 


taking something stronger. 
too, that the present social, and, to some 
extent, civil, ban laid on drinking, not only 
does not keep the people from drinking, but 
tends to make a special class of drunkards 
by drawing a line, to be recognized by so- 
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ciety, between those who drink and those 
who do not. By excluding the drinkers 
from respectability, it so far throws them 
outside a social restraint, so that, being aban- 
doned to the low society of the grog-shops, 
many become inebriates who might other- 
wise remain moderate drinkers. 

The difference between the two national- 
ities, however, has a peculiar bearing in this 
matter. ‘he character of the Germans is 
the opposite of the Americans, in their abil- 
ity to resist the calls of appetite and the ten- 
dency to excess ; so that while the Germans 
can drink with reasonable safety, total ab- 
stinence is, for us, the only alternative of 
general dissipation. A German can _ stop 
anywhere along the scale of intoxication, and 
feel about equally satisfied. He can drink 
or every day, or every ten days, 
His extensive 


every hour, 


feel the same. 


and much 
practice in beer-drinking has made him ver- 
in his beer customs, and his appetite 
is accommodating in its demands. We find 
something similar in the Irish, who, though 
whisky makes them drunk (which is more 
roperty of the whisky than of the 
, are not generally made drunkards by 
it; for they can abstain for weeks and 
months without special craving ; and they 
can drink every day a little without wanting 

But every American who gets drunk 

liable to become a habitual drunk- 


satile 


the | 


Iris} 


ard, and no one can trust himself to drinking 
One drink 
will be followed by many drinks, one drunk 
drunks, a little by more, and, gen- 
by too much. An American will al- 
ways have his fill, whether it be in drinking, 


occasionally or drinking a little. 


by many 


eraliy, 


eating, religion, ambition, wealth, temper- 
bits, or abstract ideas. He can’t rest 
half-way state which characterizes 
ples, but invariably runs to ex- 
An American’s safety, therefore, 
not in moderation, but in absti- 
(his must be not only from whis- 
also from beer, which is a sort of 
drink that leads to whisky, or else 
sinitself. The fun of drinking does 
mence in America till one gets past 
tion. As a harmless indulgence it 
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is distasteful, and only as a danger is it pleas- 
ure. 

There is also a difference in our climate 
and soil, which besides having something to 
do with making the peculiar appetite and 
nervous sensibility of the Americans, effects 
also a difference in the natural products and 
processes of fermentation. The wines of 
America are peculiarly intoxicating. The 
whisky is more violent than in any other 
country, and even calls out the curses of the 
Irishmen. Our beer is by no means as mild 
as that of the Fatherland. About the first 
objection that Germans have to America, 
after the one that there is not much beer, 
is that the beer is so bad. German beer 
would not satisfy an American beer-drinker ; 
and our beer makes even Germans drunk. 
Germans in America often become unwilling 
inebriates, who, if they had German beers, 
might remain sober. At home the Germans 
do not drink one kind of beer, like Ameri- 
cans, but many, some of which are as harm- 
less as soda water. To enter a saloon 
there and call for beer, would be like en- 
tering a restaurant and calling for victuals. 
There are as many kinds of beer in Germany 
as of sausage. ‘The Americans have adopt- 
ed the worst of these, and further spoiled it 
by excessive strengthening. 

Another matter that leaves little occasion 
for drinking in America, is the fact that we 
all have enough to eat and of good quality, 
whereas, the Germans often drink in order 
to wash down food that is no more palatable 
than medicine. If Europeans had such rich 
breakfasts and dinners as we, they would 
not care for anything to drink with them. 
We often hear the claim that beer is, in it- 
self, nourishing ; so that, by drinking beer, 
they do not need so much solid food (whence 
beer is sometimes called ‘liquid bread”). 
But this claim is not worthy of considera- 
tion. 
five-cent loaf requires one hundred glasses. 
One could drink himself drunk a dozen times 
before he could eat himself full on the same 
rather in 


To yield as much nourishment as a 


nourishment. Beer serves them 
making out with the quality of their food 
than with the quantity; for with a glass of 
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beer they can swallow almost anything. 
‘True, they do not eat as much as we, but it 
is because they drink themselves full, and 
so feel satisfied for the moment; but they 
soon get hungry again, and so must eat 
nearly all the time, or, at least, keep filling 
themselves with something. The beer, like 
the negro’s watermelon, is very good for full- 
ness, but very poor for satisfaction. It gives 
one a swell, without keeping up the infla- 
tion long enough for any practical purpose. 
There is accordingly much suffering from 
insufficiency of food, notwithstanding the 
Germans eat four times a day. Their stom- 
achs are in a chronic state of collapse, not- 
withstanding their periodical balloon-like dis- 
tension. 

Americans have also homes and a home 
society, which the Germans have not. They 
more generally marry, and marry earlier, so 
that, not having so many bachelors, they 
have learned to enjoy themselves with their 
families and near friends; so that they do 
not need to go to the saloons to spend the 
time. We could not imitate German public 
life, so as to get its advantayes, and at the 
same time cultivate our peculiar home life. 
For the whole question of adopting beer- 
drinking in America hangs together with the 
adoption of the other customs of Germany ; 
and the problem is whether, on the whole, 
we are ready to part with our American cus- 
toms for the German customs ; or whether 
it would not be better for the Germans, on 
coming here, to Americanize themselves, and 
help build up our peculiar western civiliza- 


AN OBSERVATION IN 


An Observation in Natural History. 
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tion. What few customs we have touching 
drink are peculiarly bad, as treating and free- 
lunching, which stimulate to drinking beyond 
desire, and train novices to be tipplers ; and 
it would only be a developing of these cus- 
toms in their present badness, if we were to 
become a drinking nation, and not necessar- 
ily an improvement of them with their great- 
er increase. Whereas, in Germany, drinking 
is for the pleasure of the drinkers, here it is 
rather for the profit of the sellers ; so that in 
Germany, there is less drinking where it is 
not wanted, and so, less development of 
appetite againsttaste. These facts, together 
with our constitutional tendency to excess, 
make the Germancustoms, when transplanted 
to America, specially deplorable. While we 
can do many things better than Europeans, 
we can never learn to drink as well. They 
can drink morally and even religiously, and 
they observe a sort of cestheticism in their 
drinking habits; but the Americans, after 
taking up drinking at a point where it has 
ceased to be a virtue, push it beyond all 
precedents as a vice. A Frenchman once 
remarked to me, in commenting on the fact 
that the French drink wine, the Germans 
beer, and the Americans whisky, that “* Wine 
makes you feel gay ; beer makes you like a 
hog; and whisky makes you say ‘tam.’” 
Now, American drinking, which drops the 
sesthetical and moral, is mostly a combina- 
tion of hog and “tam.” German beer-drink- 
ing furnishes us, on the whole, an example of 


advantages to which we can never attain, 
and of evils which we can only transcend. 
Austin Bierbower. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Why does the mermaid carry a mirror, 
Smiling and beckoning over the sea ; 


Singing her song of ‘ Tirra, lirra, 


Come, O mariner, come to me!” 


Not for her own face—she recks not of fashion ; 
Toward the fond sailor-boy holds she the glass: 
That is her secret—not on his passion, 
Just on his vanity works the sly lass. 
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‘To no place better than to Versailles can 
apply the words “ How are the mighty fall- 
en!” And the traveler of the present day, 
well-read in the details of the splendid court 
of the Louis, the gorgeous fétes, the opu- 
lence and magnificence that distinguished 
this royal residence above all others during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century 
and almost all the eighteenth, must feel here 
most keenly the vicissitudes of history. 

lrue, the gigantic palace erected by the 
Roi-Soleil still stands. The unrivalled park 
still offers its manifold attractions to the ad- 
niration of the world ; the grandes eaux play 

n the first Sunday of every summer month ; 

the principle that caused all these 
marvels to arise out of the solitude of the 
primitive Versailles has disappeared forever. 
rhey remain, and the city that had its exist- 
ence from them remains—but as some beau- 
body preserved by the embalmer’s art, 
after the soul that animated it has passed 
uiet provincial town of today, 

ven the busiest commercial streets 

lf asleep, so little life is there, the 
visitor but little to recall the 

past. But as time goes by, one be- 

love the dead-and-alive old place ; 

| in delving into the records of past cen- 


sees 


any a brilliant scene is reconstruct- 
ny a quaint anecdote recalled, which 
to the lifeless city and people it 


ps the quietest corner of quiet Ver- 

s the suburb of Montreuil, a separate 
intil the reign of Louis xvi, and now 

the three quarters of the town, the 
eing Saint Louis and Notre Dame. 

re we have lived for a considerable period, 
(ly as though a thousand leagues were 
nus and the modern Babylon. For 
time we remained in the pleasing illu- 

1 that this was the famous place whose 
brings such pleasant thoughts to the 


hot and dusty Parisian, when, during sultry 
August days, he hears the cry of the market 
women : “ Péches de Montreuil! Péches de 
Montreuil!” But the sad reality has since 
forced itself upon our conviction : Montreuil 
les Péches lies on the other side of Paris, 
and our village has no epithet whatever to 
distinguish it from its homonyms. 

We indulge in delicious peaches, neverthe- 
less ; not the fat, luscious, blooming fruit that 
welcomes the American returning in sum- 
mer to his native land, but as the French 
saying hath it: “ Quand on n'a pas ce qu'on 
aime, tl faut aimer ce gwon a.” Have we 
not existed for years without the baked beans 
and brown bread which made our Sunday 
mornings happy in our childhood ? 

It is indeed a healthy quarter, where we 
have thus buried ourselves. Our neighbor, 
the old gardener, is hale and hearty, in spite 
of his eighty years, and resents so well withal 


any intrusion on his rights, or what he con- 
siders as such, that we suspect him of having 
imbibed in his youth revolutionary principles, 
and indulged in the “ Rights of Man,” by 


Thomas Paine. He is indeed French, in 
his natural politeness and gallantry, however. 
“ Behold, mademoiselle,” said this gray-head- 
ed sinner the other day, as he presented the 
youngest of our party with some dahlias as 
old-fashioned as himself, “the young ladies 
must be taken care of; and, indeed, I re- 
member that I loved them much when young 
myself; but it is long ago, that ; oh, indeed, 
yes, very long ago!” 

At Montreuil we find one of the most touch- 
ing souvenirs of the Bourbon race. Mad- 
ame Elizabeth possessed here a country 
house, presented to her by her unfortunate 
brother, Louis xvi, in 1781. Surrounded 
by her ladies in waiting, she passed her time 
in profitable reading, conversation with her 
companions, music, and above all, in doing 
good. She was the providence of the poor 
of the district, until the fatal events of Oc- 
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tober, 1789, tore her from her rustic retreat, 
and forced her to leave Versailles forever. 
Strange working of fatality! The purest and 
best of the Bourbons expiating on the scaf- 
fold the follies of their ancestors! The sins 
of the father are indeed visited upon the 
children. This country seat of Madame 
Elizabeth still exists in the Rue du Bon-Con- 
seil, near the imposing Avenue de Paris. 
Our quarter celebrated its annual fete but 
recently, the pretext being the anniversary of 
Saint Symphorianus, patron of the parish 
church. The poor saint was but little heard 
of, however. Perhaps to be exact, I should 
say not at all; for the triumphal car which 
promenaded through the principal streets by 
torchlight at the close of the festivities, was 
surmounted by a person representing one of 
the greatest of Versailles celebrities--Hoche, 
youngest of Republican generals, whose bril- 
liant career was cut short at the age of twen- 
ty-nine. “ He lived to attain glory; but too 
short a time for his country’s need,” was the 
inscription on the hero’s cenotaph, when the 
sad news of his death had reached his native 
place, and a formal funeral ceremony took 
place in his honor. 
Saint Louis quarter, in a simple bourgeois 
house of the Rue Satory, which on the day 
of his funeral was covered with sable hang- 


He was born in the 


ings and adorned with tri-colored flags. The 
heart of the brave soldier is placed in a chap- 
el of the church of Notre Dame, where a few 
lines recall his memory and that of his wife, 
who survived her husband through sixty-two 
long years of widowhood. = 

Another son of Versaiiles who attained dis- 


tinction in military affairs is less spoken of 


now-a-days. No street bears his name, no 
statue of him, either in bronze or in marble, 
decorates a public square. ‘The too celebra- 
ted Marshal Bazaine first saw the light of 
day (to use a consecrated expression) in a 
handsome house, the number nine of that 
Boulevard de la Reine, so well known to all 
strangers as leading from the railway station 
to the great and little Trianons. By a strange 
_ coincidence, the veteran's native place saw 
the close ‘of his career ; the long and celebra- 
ted trial, so well presided over by the Duc 
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d’Aumale, where all the impassioned elo- 
quence of Lachaud could not arrest the 
death sentence. Every one knows how this 
sentence was commuted to perpetual im- 
prisonment in a fortress, and how a woman’s 
devotion and a most romantic night escape 
ended the celebrity of him who was once 
the favorite soldier of France. Bazaine 
now lives quietly in Madrid, where he has 
recently published a book, tending to defend 
his conduct in the sad war of 1870~’71. 

But to turn from this sullied record to a 
brighter and purer one; let us walk a few 
steps from the house of Bazaine to the Rue 
des Reservoirs, which forms, with the Boule- 
vard de la Reine, the center of the strangers’ 
quarter of Versailles. At the corner of the 
Rue de la Paroisse, in that old fashioned 
house dating from before the revolution. was 
born almost eighty years ago a man whose 
name is constantly before the public, and to 
whom his most ardent opponents cannot de- 
ny an indefatigable energy and a most won- 
derful inventive genius. This man ts the 
Count 
of the Suez and Panama canals; the father 
of ten charming children, of whom the great- 


Ferdinand de Lesseps, the deviser 


er part, bare-armed and bare-legged, are con- 
stantly to be seen at Paris, surrounding their 
father like a brood of chickens; on horse- 
back at the Bois; at mass at the Madeleine ; 
at the circus ; at the Champs Elysées ; every- 
where. Last year a marble slab, commorat- 
ing the birth of Monsieur de Lesseps, was 
placed on the house ; the inevitable speeches 
were made, the inevitable banquet took 
place, and theinevitable crowd stupidly gazed 
for hours at the plaque and its short inscrip- 
tion long after the ceremony had come to 
an end. 

While here, on the well known Rue des 
Reservoirs we can see, opposite the ugly 
theatre which the Sarah Bernhardt of that 
day, Mademoiselle Montausien, founded be- 
fore the revolution, the house where died 
La Bruyeére, the celebrated author of “ Les 
Caracttres,” of whose life and death so little 
is known, but who left an immortal monu 


ment, aere ferennius, in a book destined to 
hold the first rank among French classics— 
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the site of the house, rather, for little now 
remains of the stately mansion of the Prince 
de Condé, where La Bruyére lived as tutor 
of the prince’s children. Like all the dwell- 
ing houses of the reign of Louis xiv, this 
one consisted of but two stories and a man- 
sard roof. ‘The great king, wishing to main- 
tain his supremacy in all things, had ordered 
that no construction in his new city should 
surpass a certain height. Thus, trom his 
superb palace on the hill, he obtained an 
unbroken view over the entire neighborhood. 

Under his reign, the population of Ver- 
sailles consisted of the small shop keepers, lac- 
ueys, and hangers on of every description 
who surround a court. That their intelligence 
and savorr vivre left something to be desired, 
may be gleaned from the following anecdote, 
which Narbonne, chief of the police, relates 
in his diary: 

On the occasion of the birth of the Duke 
ff burgundy, eldest son of the Dauphin, and 
eventual heir to the throne, in 1682, the 
narguillers of the parish church (a term best 
translated into Protestant English by the 
name vestrymen), as representatives of the 

urceviste of Versailles, desired to be admit- 
ted to present their congratulations to his 
Majesty, Their re- 

was granted by the Governor of the 
bontemps ; and on the day and hour 

ied, the aforesaid high functionary ushered 
them into the presence of the King. The 
of royalty in all its splendor was too 

ch tora certain grocer of the party, Colette 


Louis the Fourteenth. 


me, who, giving vent to his loyalty at 
nse of etiquette, intoned in a magnif- 

iss voice, the words of the Catholic 
vice, “J 


his colleagues replied immediately, 


mine, salvum Jac regem”; to 
vad? nos in die gud tnvocaverimus te.” 
was a little too much for the gravity of 
and 


the 


most serene of monarchs, 
could not refrain from a hearty 

f laughter, in which the courtiers 
raly joined. As for the unfortunate 
ymen, they were hustled out of the roy- 
ence by the indignant governor, who 
ered himself responsible for their pe- 


behavior. They were henceforward 
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probably kept at a distance, for we do nét 
hear of them again, until the return of the 
young king, Louis xv, to Versailles, after an 
absence of some years, in 1722. The inhab- 
itants of the town naturally wished to com- 
pliment his Majesty on what to them seemed 
a most sensible proceeding, as they had great- 
ly suffered from the absence of the Court at 
Vincennes and Paris. Bontemps was no 
longer in office, but had been succeeded by 
Blouin, like his predecessor first valet de 
chambre of the King. Every precaution was 
taken to ensure the good behavior of the 
delegation, and while the young monarch 
entered in solemn state the city of his pred- 
ecessor, and stopped on his way to say a 
prayer at the Royal Chapel before ascend- 
ing to his apartment, Blouin shut the ves- 
trymen up in a small! ante-chamber, with in- 
structions to await there the hour of the inter- 
view. The hourcame. The king was ready. 
Blouin opened the door and announced, 
‘Messteurs les Bourgeois de Versailles” ; but 
no one was forthcoming! ‘They had dis- 
persed in every direction to admire the pomp 
of the royal cortége, and when next they ap- 
plied for permission to congratulate his Maj- 
esty, Blouin refused, declaring he had had 
enough of them. 

These royalist sentiments of the Versaillists 
had sadly changed, however, when the revo- 
lution began. ‘The quarter of Notre Dame 
was especially noted for its radical principles, — 
and in 1793 a proposition to change the 
name of the town to that of “ Cradle of Lib- 
erty” came very near being accepted, as it 
was approved at first by twelve of the thirteen 
sections into which the city was then divided. 
These changes in the names of everything 
which could possibly recall the past remind 
one of the Rue Saint Denis, at Paris, re- 
duced to Rue Nis by the radical coachman 
who.carried out to the letter the suppression 
of Saints, and of the syllable “de ” as indicat- 
ing nobility ;——-or of the Marquis de Saint 
Cyr, who found himself by the non-existence 
of the words Marquis, de, Saint, and Cyr 
(Sire), plain Citoyen Blank, or the man with- 
out a name. 

If we come back to the Rue des Reser- 
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voirs, and follow it up the hill, we pass the 
famous Aé6/e/, originally constructed for Mad- 
ame de Pompadour. In the great paiace 
court at the end of the street, we find our- 
selves face to face with the mighty pile. 
What a host of memories come over one on 
this spot! All the thousand details of one 
of the most interesting and best studied 
epochs in the world’s history flood one’s 
mind. Standing at the foot of the equestrian 
statue of Louis x1!v, before us is the well 
known palace front, where the red brick ed- 
ifice of Louis xi is enclosed in the huge 
building of his son, like a ruby set in a broad 
ring of gold ; behind us, the court narrowing 
down to the Place d’ Armes, and lined with 
the colossal marble statues of the statesmen 
and heroes of ancient and modern France ; 
and beyond the Place, the wide expanse of 
the Avenue de Paris, with its quadruple line 
of splendid trees, worthy approach to sucha 
royal residence. 

At the left, where now stands the brick 
wing, called Aile des Ministres, was in the 
olden time the ancient castle of \ ersailles, 
whose feudal masters became extinct centu- 
ries ago. Possessed successively by the 
Soisy and Gondi families, already a ruin in 
the reign of Henry ry, it was destroyed by 
order of Louis x1itl, when after numerous ac- 
quisitions, he became owner of nearly the 
entire commune. : 

It is not the purpose of this little sketch 
to treat of the great events called to mind by 
the former palace of the French kings, now 
a museum dedicated to “ All the Glories of 
lkrance” ; but rather to say a few words of 
the less known Versailles, of the memories 
evoked by her quiet life and streets of the 
present day, left one side by the onward 
march of progress, like some New England 
village, half lost under its beautiful avenues 
of elms. ‘The brilliant court of Louis x1v, 
and the corrupt one of his successor ; the be- 
ginning of the frightful tragedy of the Kevo- 
lution, when the principle of absolute mon- 
archy finally succumbed before the people ; 
and in our own times, the proclamation of 
the new German Empire—all these epochs 
and events so intimately connected with 
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Versailles need to be treated of seriously, in 
a serious work. 

But cross the palace court and descend 
the hill into the little Rue de la Bibliothéque, 
lined with edifices of the last two centuries, 
and at what is now the town library you 
will find a building filled with interest for 
every American. Inthe central hall of what 
was then the Ministre des Affaires Etran- 
geres, was signed, on the 6th of February, 
1778, the treaty by which France acknowl- 
edged our independence ; and four years 
later, on the 3d of September, 1783, the sec- 
ond treaty, which brought our Revolutionary 
War to a close, and definitely sanctioned the 
independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

On the same street is the Military Hospi- 
tal, formerly the Grand Commune, an im- 
mense outbuilding of the palace, containing 
no less than one thousand different rooms, 
and a population of fifteen hundred souls. 
On the ground floor were installed the kitch- 
ens of the king, and the offices of all the func- 
tionaries connected with the royal table. 
This installation could have been no small 
affair, when one remembers the unbending 
etiquette of the Versailles court, necessitating 
an unheard-of number of employees, and the 
celebrated Bourbon appetite, faithfully trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. We 
hear of Louis x1v, when forced to diet by or- 
der of Fagen, his chief medical adviser, con- 
tenting himself with four wings, four breasts, 
and as many legs, or drumsticks, of chicken. 
His unfortunate descendant, Louis XxvI, ar- 
rested at Varennes in his attempted flight, 
indulged, before he was brought back to Par- 
is, in as hearty a meal as in happier days at 
his palace, or at Trianon; and the last rep- 
resentative of the elder branch, Henri, 
Comte de Chambord, but a year ago laid in 
his last resting place, inherited this ancestral 
trait, with many other more agreeable ones. 

In this quarter of the town, the site of the 
primitive village of Versailles, before Louis 
x’s taste for hunting had brought him to 
the once solitary spot, is the well known Salle 
du Jeu de Paume, or the Tennis Court, 
where the deputies of the Third Estate, find- 
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ing their ordinary place of reunion closed by 
royal orders, met on the 2oth of June, 1789, 
and solemnly swore never to separate until 
they had established a constitution on a firm 
and definite basis. After passing through a 
variety of phases, and having served under 
Louis Philippe as a studio, where Horace 
Vernet painted his most celebrated pictures, 
the old Tennis Court has recently been con- 
verted into a Revolutionary Museum, and 
was opened not three years ago with a great 
expenditure of ministerial eloquence. 

In this old quarter of Saint Louis, where 
little is to be seen interesting in the quiet 
streets, save here and there some gracefuliron 
balcony of the last century, or picturesque 
courtyard vaguely seen from the sidewalk, 
lived once upon a time Blaizot, the librarian 
of Louis xvi... That monarch charged Blai- 
zot to collect for him all the scandalous and 
malicicious libels, the attacks of every sort 
against his person or government; and the 
poor librarian fulfilled so well the king’s de- 
crees, that the police, getting wind of the fact, 
and naturally supposing that he bought up 
the libels to sell them again, arrested him. 
He was on the point of. being thrown into 
the Bastille without a trial, but fortunately 
Louis xvi heard of the affair, and ordered 
him to be immediately released. ‘The Min- 
ster of Justice of that day was greatly aston- 
shed, to hear for whom the documents in 

iestion had been collected by the unfor- 
tunate librarian; but the king asked him, 
“How can you expect me to judge exactly 
of the state of public opinion, if I only listen 
to the courtiers who surround me, and who 
consider it their duty to keep from me every 
thing but flattery?” The house of Blaizot, 

aring the number 9 of the Rue Satory, is 
| occupied by the principal librarian of the 
wn. 

()n the same street is the entrance to the 
former cemetery of Saint Louis, where re- 

ses Ducis, a poet who enjoyed a great ce- 

rity during the latter part of the eighteenth 

cemury, and who, born at Versailles, lived, 

and was buried there. 

eiected to succeed Voltaire at the Academie 

hrancaise, in 1779, and is best known for 
Vo. VIII. —-20. 


died, Ducis was 
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his adaptations in French verse of the most 
celebrated of Shakspere’s tragedies. Noth- 
ing is more amusing to an Anglo-Saxon ad- 
mirer of the greatest of English poets, than 
to read the adaptations of Ducis, and the 
prefaces that accompany them, and to see 
what the grandest monuments of our litera- 
ture have become in the hands of the Ver- 
saillist. ‘The amiable writer, in his introduc- 
tion to his Othello. excuses himself for hav- 
ing entirely suppressed the personage of Iago, 
as being too shocking a character for a French 
audience to support on the stage. At the 
end of the piece, Othello stabs Hedelmone 
(Desdemona), that manner of disposing of 
his wife being considered as less repugnant 
than smothering. As Iago has disappeared 
from the tragedy of Othello, so in Mac- 
beth, Banquo has been suppressed, and his 
celebrated ghost is replaced with good ef- 
ect by the specter of Duncan. Before the 
curtain falls, Macbeth has confessed his 
crime, and piously retires to a cloister ; while 
lady Macbeth (who figures under the name 
of Frédégonde), after having stabbed her own 
son, mistaking him for Malcolm, is left to 
drag out a weary existence, bereft of husband 
and of offspring. Not to prolong our ex- 
amples, King Lear marries Cordelia, euphon- 
iously called Helmonde, to Edgar, who has 
changed his origin and become the son of 
Kent, in lieu of Gloster; and the close of 
the piece shows him in a green and happy 
old age, surrounded by loving and dutiful 
descendants. Hamlet a la Francaise is a 
pearl, and runs thus: Claudius, first prince 
of the blood, has poisoned the King of Den- 
mark, with the complicity of his (ueen, 
whom he has loved since early youth, but 
who is prevented by remorse from marrying 
the criminal after the death of her husband. 
The young king, Hamlet, informed in sleep 
of the foul deed by the specter of his father, 
becomes nearly insane, and neglects the 
preparations for his pending coronation, to 
think of nothing but his vengeance. He 
therefore abandons the daughter of Claudius, 
Ophelia, whom he loves, and finally kills the 
traitor, who had incited a dangerous riot. 
His father thus avenged, his mother having 
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laid violent hands upon herself, and Ophelia 
disappeared, Hamlet is left to reign alone, 
although to him life is worse than death. 

It is indeed a change to pass from the 
honest Ducis to one of the most infamous 
souvenirs of the life of Louis xv; but near 
the resting place of the pious poet, is the 
house so well known in the last century as 
the Pare aux Cerfs. Le Roi, in his inter- 
esting history of Versailles, places this house 
on the Rue Saint Médéric ; but Vatel, who 
contradicts Le Roi whenever the occasion 
presents (they were intimate friends), inclines 
to the Rue d’Anjou. It seems a waste of 
time to search the truth in such an affair, ex- 
cept to say that the importance of the Parc 
aux Cerfs (which, by the bye, derived its name 
from the quarter where it was situated, origi- 
nally a deer park under Louis x11) has been 
greatly exaggerated. The conduct of Louis 
xv was bad enough, without any addition 
whatsoever being necessary. His follies and 
disreputable life did more to discredit the 
principle of absolute monarchy than even 
the unjust and impolitic measures of his 
ministers; and the mild virtues of his suc- 
cessor were not sufficient to restore the pres- 
tige of royalty, sapped at its basis during the 
greater part of a reign of nine and fifty years. 
“This state of affairs will last as long as I do,” 
was a remark often made by this unworthy 
son of Saint Louis, whom an incurable en- 
nui reduced to every imaginable expedient 
for killing time, such as opening the private 
correspondence of the capital, and amusing 
himself with the news contained therein. 
Public affairs were entirely neglected ; and 
“when his Majesty attends the council of 
ministers,” writes Madame de Tencin to the 
Duc de Richelicu, “ he affects a most com- 


plete indifference for all serious matters, and 
As- 


sociating so much with his inferiors, the 


signs everything without questioning.” 


king contracted from their intimacy expres- 
sions that sounded strangely, coming from 
the lips of a sovereign. Unlike his prede- 
cessor, he affected a great horror of the so- 
ciety of men of letters, and read but little 
himself. His want of heart was proverbial. 
When the body of Madame de Pompadour 
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was carried from the paiace to her grave, on 
a stormy April day, the King, watching the 
funeral procession from his window, is said 
to have exclaimed: “The Marchioness has 
a bad day for her journey.” But with Ma- 
dame de Pompadour’s successor, Madame du 
Barry, the monarchy reached its lowest ebb. 
When not at the chateau itself, as was gener- 
ally the case, la Du Barry had a superb man- 
sion on the wide Avenue de Paris. This 
residence was bought for her in 1772, and 
singularly beautified at her expense. ‘Today 
it has indeed changed, for one of the numer- 
ous regiments now stationed at Versailles is 
quartered there. But the entrance is left 
intact, as sculptured by Leconte over one 
hundred years ago. Of the two colossal fig- 
ures supporting the shield above the door, a 
reclining one, generally called Flora, is sup- 
posed by her latest historian, Vatel, to rep- 
resent Madame du Barry herself. Following 
the modern system of whitewashing doubt- 
ful historical characters, Monsieur Vatel has 
made of the favorite a more or less estima- 
ble personage, who had, certainly, her fail- 
ings (as we all have), and was, perhaps, not 
over-careful of her ‘reputation, but who, at 
least, had her heart in its right place. But 
whatever may have been the private virtues 
of the last royal mistress, she is certainly not 
one of the most attractive historical charac- 
ters called to mind by Versailles and its 
monuments, 

From her former house, if we cross diag- 
onally the wide avenue, so quiet in its rural 
solitude, unbroken save by a passing tram- 
way for Paris, or by a detachment of sturdy 
ariilleurs, (the delight of the rare ragamuffins 
of the place), we come to another building 
of the past, now, also, barracks for a part of 
the garrison. Under the kings, it was devot- 
ed to the administration of the menus plats- 
irs, or lesser amusements of the Court, and 
the name is kept today. ‘This elastic term 
comprised not only tennis, battledore and 
shuttlecock, and other games of a similar 
nature, but the concerts and theatrical rep- 
resentations given at the palace, which were 
very numerous. The pleasures of the chase, 
which all the Bourbons followed with such 
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zest, were counted among the grands platsirs 
and, indeed, they played an important part 
in the royal existence of those times. In 
Dangeau’s celebrated diary, “ Le Roicourut 
le cerf”;—‘ Monseigneur alla course le 
loup”; “Les Princes ont été d la chasse”; 
are phrases which recur continually. Louis 
Xvi was so addicted to hunting, that on the 
days when he was debarred from his favorite 
pastime, he wrote in his journal—“ Rien ”— 
as on learning the death of his mother in- 
law; “Rien . Mort de |’ Impératrice 
Marie Thérése.” To return to the Caserne 
des Menus Plaisirs, the chief historical in- 
terest connected with the edifice is the cel- 
ebrated opening of the Etats Généraux in 
1789, which took place with all the pomp 
displayed by the old French court, ina large 
hall, destroyed under the Consulate. 

Up the beautiful Avenue de Paris came, 
on the afternoon of the fifth of October, 
1789, the hideous populace of the capital, 
six or seven thousand women, according to 
the accounts of the time, all armed. Every 
imaginable weapon was comprised in their 
arsenal, from excellent guns and _ pistols 
down to pitchforks, spades, and broomsticks ! 
The next day the Revolution was triumphant. 
The royal family, forced to appease the peo- 
ple by all possible measures, left their dear 
Versailles, never again to behold it; and since 
that fateful day, the poor uncrowned city be- 
longs only to the past, whose glories have 
forever departed and left her desolate. This 
truth has been so felt by all the governments 
that have followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession since the crash of the Revolution, 
that not one of them has definitely thought 
of taking up its abode in the ex-royal city. 
The passing activity, resulting from the pres- 
ence of the National Assembly of 1871, was 
fictitious, and arose from the peculiar state 
of affairs caused by the long and disastrous 
war, and by the Commune. As soon as a 
good excuse was found for running back to 
l’aris, senators, deputies, ministers, all rushed, 
Napoleon at one time 
talked vaguely of inhabiting the palace, but 
the expense of a complete restoration caused 
him to relinquish immediately any such pro- 


@ gut mieux mieux. 
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ject. Under the last kings of the elder 
branch, Louis xvi and Charles x, the poor, 
deserted chateau remained empty, with the 
Damocles sword of destruction ever pend- 
ing. At last Louis Philippe founded with 
his own private means the Museum, which 
the strangers of today visit and admire, more 
or less, according to their interest in histori- 
cal matters. Under the Second Empire and 
the Third Republic, Versailles has seen rare 
festivities in honor of some foreign celebrity, 
such as the fé¢e de nuit, witnessed by Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert in 1855 ; or the 
ball given by the Maréchal de MacMahon, 
during the Exposition of 1878, when the 
great halls of Louis xiv were taken by 
storm by a crowd of invited guests of every 
social rank, and when a few of the unprin- 
cipled ones profited by the confusion in the 
cloak room, and appeared in bright array for 
some time after. 

So beautiful are the great trees that shade 
the pedestrian of today in the grass-grown 
alleys of the Avenue de Paris, that it seems 
difficult to believe that their predecessors 
were all mercilessly cut down in 1793. by or- 
der of the representatives of the people, del- 
egated by the Convention to govern the de- 
partment of Seine et Oise. Such is the fact, 
however, and the decree ordering this profa- 
nation, begins thus: ‘Convinced by the 
necessity of turning to public use all objects 
destined originally to the luxury of our late 
tyrants, Article First: The trees of.the ave- 
nues of Versailles shall be cut down.” Trees 
were replanted, however, in That 
strange period of the Revolution, when side 
by side with noble aspirations, the worst pas- 
sions of humanity gave themselves tull play, 
has imprinted indelible marks on the city of 


I 799. 


the Bourbons. 

When one desires to indulge in that al- 
most superhuman felicity, so dear to all 
Frenchmen, and indeed to all those who 
have lived some length of time in France, 
pass half an hour reading one’s newspaper 
and sipping the contents of one’s demz-fasse 
or fetit-verre at the café, where should one 
go but to Amaury’s, located on the Rue de la 
Pompe? In that quiet establishment were 
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once heard the thundering eloquence of Mir- 
abeau, the colder accents of Robespierre. 
There met the principal members of the 
Third Estate. What changes! A few sleepy 
old gentlemen, who have come to Versailles 
to live, or rather to die, in peace, and now 
and then a commercial traveler, gay bird of 
passage, on his way to some more enterpris- 
ing and animated town, form the clientcle 
of the café of to-day. 

Amaury’s is not far distant from the Place 
d’Armes, where, facing the Chateau, are the 
immense royal stables, which, like the con- 
stellations of the Bears, are known as the 
Greater and the Lesser. In the mavnége of 
the former building were given many brilliant 
fetes; as in February, 1745, when the Dau- 
phin, son of Louis xv, married the Infanta 
Marie Thérese of Spain. The ballet of ‘‘La 
Princesse de Navarre,” for which Voltaire 
wrote the libretto, and Rousseau composed 
the music, was at this time represented 
before the King and Court with great suc- 
cess, and was followed by a brilliant ball, at 
which fifteen hundred bottles of wine were 
consumed. The royal stables have suffered 
the same fate as so many other monuments 
of the town, and are now barracks. Soldiers, 
soldiers, everywhere! The red trousered 
pion-pton, or lignard, and the quieter dressed 
artilleur, form with the very aged andthe 
very young the population of modern Ver- 
sailles. ‘The connecting link between grand- 
parents and grand-children seems wanting, 
and although we have often studied the prob- 
lem, we have never been able to explain the 
non-existence of middle-aged people in the 
town. ‘Titian, however, would find many a 
model for the first and last of his three ages of 
mankind; notably, in the lonely English gar- 
den of the Petit Trianon, one of the gems of 
Versailles. Every traveler, in visiting Ver- 
sailles, has spent at least a moment in this 
famed spot, under the shade of its great oak 
and beechtrees. That this garden, hallowed 
by the most touching memory of Marie An- 
toinette, has been preserved to us as it now 
is—that we can go there and gather violets 
in the spring, search for four leaved clovers 
through the summer and autumn, and drink 
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in all the freshness of its rustic beauty—we 
owe these blessings to one of those humble 
heroes whose almost unknown names de- 
serve to go down to remote posterity. This 
man was the gardener of Trianon, Antoine 
Richard, and this is how the story runs : 
Louis Xv, in the midst of his moral degra- 
dation, kept intact certain refined tastes. He 
was greatly interested in botany, and in the 
latter years of his reign charged an expert 
horticulturist, Claude Richard by name, with 
the direction of a botanical garden, founded 
near his summer palace of Trianon. Here 
Richard introduced many rare trees, since 
his time acclimated not only in France but 
in the rest of Europe, but which, until then, 
were entirely unknown. In this beneficent 
work he was aided by his son Antoine, who, 
in extended journeys, discovered many curi- 
ous specimens of foreign flora, and carefully 
brought them back to Versailles; and who, 
in the course of time, succeeded his father 
in his charge. After the death of the old 
king, vast changes took place in the garden, 
whose strictly botanical character disap- 
peared, and which then began to take its 
present form. Many of the rarer trees were 
kept, however, and still exist. On the bor- 
ders of the pond sprang up a mock village, 
where Marie Antoinette and her iittle circle 
disguised themselves as peasants, and forgot 
for a while the burdensome etiquette of the 
Versailles court. ‘khe village still remains— 


its picturesque chalets almost covered with 
the scrawls of the Philistines whose unknown 
names are inscribed with pen, pencil, chalk, 
or diamond over the most celebrated monu- 


ments of the Old World. 
changes, Antoine Richard lived on quietly ; 
fulfilled faithfully the duties of his charge ; 
and took no heed of the gathering storm of 
the Revolution, which broke with such terri- 
Then 


During all these 


ble force over the whole of France. 
it was that Delacroix, the fierce representa- 
tive of the people, declared, when visiting 
the palace, in the inflated language of the 
time, “77 faut que la charrue passe ict.” Then 
Trianon and its gardens were also doomed, 
and then Richard showed the force of his 


character. By his numerous petitions, by 
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his talented memorials, tending to prove the 
utility of keeping intact the treasures of the 
garden, he finally saved it from destruction. 
But Trianon was let as a place of public 
amusement, and the sylvan haunts of the 
beautiful queen were frequented during sev- 
eral years by the same class who, until very 
recently, were the ornament of Mabille. 
Richard lost his place, but none of his en- 
ergy, and from his retreat helped to save the 
world-renowed park from the same doom 
that had threatened Trianon. Like other 
celebrated men, he died in abject poverty, 
forgotten by his ungrateful contemporaries ; 
and today, out of the many hundred who en- 
joy one of the finest royal parks of which 
lurope can boast, but very few have heard 
even the name of Antoine Richard. 

Among the numerous statues that adorn 
the avenues in every direction (generally 
modern copies of some antique subject), one 
group near the Tapis Vert happened to attract 
our attention, and we exerted our ingenuity 
to discover what story it represented. A 
woman, mortally wounded, sinks at the feet 
of a man, who, with a grand gesture of de- 
spair, plunges a poniard to the hilt into his 
own breast—nothing more. It has since 
proved to be Arria and Peetus, but at the 
time we were ignorant of the fact, probably 
through some defect in our classical educa- 
tion. Addressing ourselves to one of the 
old military guardians of the park, we re- 
ceived from him the following astonishing 
information: “ What the statue represents, 
gentlemen? but certainly. Behold what it 
is! A senator of Rome (a city in Italy, gen- 
tlemen) had betrayed his country to Aus- 
For the dreadful deed he was impris- 
There his wife came 


tria. 
oned then in Venice. 
to him, a poniard concealed in her sleeve. 
She kills herself before his eyes, saying : ‘ Lo, 
mon amt, it hurts not; go thou and do like 
Upon which, as you see, gentlemen, 
*Tis an antique story; a 


wise.’ 
he cuts his throat. 
Koman one, gentlemen, and very noble. In- 
deed, yes, a fine action! But we do not 
such things now-a-days. At your service, 


The 


gentlemen—always at your service.” 
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old soldier had evidently mixed souvenirs of 
his Italian campaign of 1859 with some vague 
idea of the original story, which had pro- 
duced the curious tale just cited. We pur- 
sued our historical investigations no further 
on that day, and contented ourselves with 
admiring the beauties of nature ; artificial, 
perhaps, but so beautifully artificial! 

Le Notre, who Cesigned all the gardens of 
Louis Xv, was one of the noblest figures of 
the time, and always retained the confidence 
and esteem of his royal employer. He lived 
to the ripe old age of eighty-seven, and the 
last year of his life visited the King at Mar- 
ley. Louis x1v presented him with a roll- 
ing chair like his own, and as they were pro 
pelled along the terrace, Le Notre exclaimed: 
“Oh, my poor father, if you could but see 
your son, a humble gardener, by the side of 
the greatest monarch upon earth, how happy 
I should be”! His taste in gardening was 
copied everywhere—in England as in Spain, 
in Germany as in Italy—and remained tri- 
umphant until the introduction of the so- 
called English style, toward the close of the 
eighteenth century. Although decried, and 
considered old fashioned as long ago as the 
reign of Louis xv, it has merits and beau- 
ties of its own, which one cannot deny. 

The most beautiful moment in the Park is 
at sunset in late spring, or in early summer. 
On the terrace overlooking the wide expanse 
of woods and waters, we see the sun, em- 
blem of the Great King, “le Roi Soleil,” still 
gilding with its last rays the magnificent 
scene. Before us, beneath the Basins of La- 
tona and of Apollo, and the far-famed Tapis 
Vert, stretches out the great canal ; and still 
beyond, shining in the golden light of dying 
day, that vast extent of flat country, losing 
itself finally in the horizon seemingly with- 
out end, and which as children we used to 
think must have been so arranged expressly 
to give Louis xiv a view worthy of his pal- 
ace and of himself. Yet a few moments, and 
the scene changes. The sun sinks to rest; 
the last twilight glow passes away, and the 
park, the palace, the town, seem suddenly 
what they really are; deserted, sad, and dead. 

Arthur Hazen Chase. 
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THREE SONNETS IN MEMORIAM. 
I. 


DesparR.—THE Abyss. 


On dread abyss, narrow, but dark and deep, 
Still baffling all that man may do or dare 

To read the secrets of thy jealous care, 

The mystery that thy shuddering caverns keep! 
Above thy cruel mouth the earth I heap, 
Hiding my treasure like a miser there. 

My hollow, doubting voice I lift in prayer ; 
With ghastly lips, I say, “’Tis but a sleep, 

And I shall find my loved one freed from sorrow, 
Glowing with youth and love ineffable.” 

Oh fool, the only sure thing thou canst borrow 
From coming years is death, thou knowest well. 
Yet even this is gain. Then hail each morrow 
That brings thee nearer to the self-same cell. 


II. 
(JUESTIONING, 


BeNEATH the leafless trees alone I stand, 

Where we two stood in June. Oh loved one, where 
Are now the radiant hopes that filled the air, 
Circling around us swiftly like a band 

Of smiling sisters, clasping hand in hand ? 
Dearer to me than all their visions fair 
This chill December night, so thou wert there. 
And hast thou sought with them some better land ? 


Would heaven be darkened for one form the less 
From the bright throng who in His love rejoice ? 
From the celestial choir could not one voice, 
Sweeter than all the rest, be spared to bless 

My solitude? Say, dost thou sleep alone, 
Voiceless, beneath the unrelenting stone ? 


IIT. 
CONSOLATION, 


ALONE? Ah, no: beneath the earth’s fair crust 
Assemble all the beautiful and good 

Whose memory transfigures womanhood ; 

And kingly men are there, the brave, the just ; 
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How sweet to mingle with that sacred dust! 
Standing tonight where we so oft have stood, 
Their fragrance fills the silent solitude, 

Sweet flowers of human love, and hope, and trust. 


Where’er thou art, oh sister of my soul, 
Treading with gleaming feet the streets of gold, 
Or softly mingling with the forest mold, 
Swift years shall bear me to the self-same goal ; 


Our radiant heads in the 
Or the same flower-roots 


SOME JAPANE 


THE ancient superstitions that have so 
largely controlled the mind of Japan, are 
siving way under the enlightenment of sci- 
ence and contact with foreign nations. Yet 
there are still many interesting national char- 
acteristics to be found in fireside story, prov- 
erb, and mythology. From their tale of 
the creation—a beautiful myth of the “ art 
of love””—and the origin of the human race, 
down to their conception of the wind and 
thunder imps, nature is peopled with myste- 
rious agencies, and life fraught with super- 
natural influences. Many times have I sat 
at night by the fire brazier, in a pleasant 
|apanese household, where pretty girls, grow- 
ing lads, and rollicking babies gather about 
parents or grandmother, to listen to fairy 
tale or legend. The floor is strewn with 
toys, dolls, masks of Daruma, the snow-man, 
tops, pop-guns, devil in a band box, ete. ; 
but as the stories reach their climax, all these 
are abandoned. 

A familiar sight in front of Japanese tem- 
les isan immense figure of the “ wind-imp ” 
nd another of the “thunder-cat.” The 

wind imp has a huge bag of compressed air 
n his back. By holding one end, loosing 

or removing his hand from it, he may 
make the wind a gentle breeze, a tempest, 

a tornado, at his pleasure. ‘Travelers 
ver long and tedious routes often have 
their faces bitten or torn by the wind-imp as 
he passes, though to them he is invisible. 


same aureole, 


thrill our ashes cold. 
E. L. Huggins. 


SE FOLK-LORE. 


The thunder-cat carries on his head five 
drums fastened together, with which he 
makes thunder. He often escapes from the 
cloud to the ground, doing terrible mischief. 
When a victim is killed by lightning, it is 
because the thunder-cat has leaped upon 
him. 

Another of the supernatural beings who 
infest the earth is the kama-itachi, in the 
form of a weasel, who tears and lacerates 
the faces of human beings with a sharp, in- 
visible, two-edged knife. If one slips on 
the pavement, or among the sharp pebbles 
of the garden paths, or up the mountain 
side—which, because of their awkward clogs, 
is of frequent occurrence—it is the kama- 
itachi that made him fall; and if cut, it is 
the imp’s sharp knife that did it. 

The lappa is another imaginary enemy, 
who appears to man in the water. He has 
the claws of a tortoise, and the body and 
head of a monkey. He delights to seize un- 
wary victims, especially promising boys, who 
invade his kingdom. 

In no country have I found such marvel- 
ously beautiful trees. Many of these are 
sacred, being dedicated to the gods. When 
surrounding shrines, they are especially val- 
ued. In the recent history of Japan, seri- 
ous insurrections have been threatened, be- 
cause certain trees, reverently regarded by 
the populace, had been removed by the local 


governors. A charming native family of my 
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acquaintance have often told me tales of 
trees shedding blood, when cut down, and 
of the woodman’s being struck by sudden 
death for his rashness. ‘Trees sometimes 
have an ill reputation, as being the abode of 
ghosts, or as possessing a strange fascination 
to attract men to hang themselves—several 
being often found hanging to the same 
tree. 

The Japanese have a current belief that 
when man falls asleep, the soul leaves the 
body for rest or play. Therefore no one 
must be waked suddenly, or he may die be- 
fore his soul can return. The dead are al- 
ways placed with their feet to the south. 
Therefore people will not sleep in that 
position. I noticed with much interest a 
diagram of the points of the compass hung 
upon the ceilings of hotel sleeping-rooms, 
and the same in private dwellings, to aid the 
traveler or the unwary in avoiding this ill- 
omened position. 

Certain days are very unlucky. Seeds will 
not sprout if sown on such days. On one 
of these, the head must not be washed or the 
hair will become red, a color of which they 
have a great horror, as pertaining to evil spir- 
its and bad men—such as English snobs. 
Indeed, any color of hair but the blackest 
black is intolerable. 

Children must never measure their height, 
nor place any burden upon the head, or they 
will be stunted, and for a man to be under- 
sized (according to their standard) is a grief 
and misfortune. Before an eclipse of the sun 
or moon, wellsarecarefully covered to prevent 
poison falling into them from the sky. A devil 
is supposed to stand between an angry hus- 
band and wife. Children are taught that if 
they tell a lie, an imp will pull out their 
tongues, which exerts a most wholesome re- 
straint. When a deformed child is born, its 
parents are charged with some special sin. 

When smallpox appears in a neighborhood, 
parents place a notice upon the front of their 
house, saying the children are away from 
home. 
to similar devices to protect those that re- 
main. 
an Opposite sex in order to deceive the spir- 


People who have lost children resort 


One of these is to give them names of 
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its. Here is an illustration: A man received 
notice that his eldest son, Bumosuku—a 
name belonging to males—having reached 
military age, should undergo a medical ex- 
amination prior to enlistment in the service. 
The father hastened to the ward office, and 
explained that Bumosuku was a daughter, 
though registered as a male. Doubting the 
man’s veracity, the official closely questioned 
him, and it was found that, having lost two 
daughters when very young, he had been 
driven to this expedient to keep the last 
alive. 

Some of the current fireside tales are very 
amusing, and I never wondered at the wide- 
eyed astonishmentof the children. The story 
is sure to begin with that familiar phrase dear 
to the heart of childhood in many lands, 
“Once upon atime.” Once upon a time 
one of the great genie warriors mourned be 
cause he could not find anybody brave and 
strong enough to fight with him ; so he de 
termined to find a ghoul to slay. One of 
these mysterious creatures was frequently 
seen lurking near his palace. So he sent out 
his retainer to killit. This retainer was alinost 
as strong as his master, and was glad enough 
to show that he was not afraid of the ghoul. 
As soon as he went outside the palace gate, 
he was seized by the helmet; but the brave 
servant caught the ghoul’s arm and cut it off 
with his sword. ‘The creature was so fright- 
ened that he ran away, leaving his arm and 
claws to the genie warrior for atrophy.  By- 
and-bye an old woman came to see this 
trophy, expressing great admiration of the re 
tainer’s valor. 
women and children, so he good-naturedly 
opened the box to his visitor's gaze; when, lo 
and behold ! she snatched the limb and tlew 
off with it, up through the chimney, for she 
was nothing else than the hideous ghoul her 
self, when she rose to the roof. 


He was always kind to old 


Once there was a crab who found a crumb 
of rice-cake. Just then a monkey met him, 
and offered to exchange a persimmon seed 
for the cake, to which the good-natured crab 
agreed. The monkey ate up his portion, 
while the crab went to his hole in the hill 
and planted his persimmon seed in the 
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garden. Soon a fine tree appeared, and the 
crab was happy enough over his bargain. 
He used to sit on the balcony of his house, 
and watch the fruit grow and ripen with 
great delight. But one unlucky day the 
monkey came to see him, and begged for 
some fruit, offering to climb the tree to get 
it. ‘The crab, being a very polite fellow, 
quietly consented, but requested his visitor 
to throw down some persimmons to him 
also. But the deceitful scamp filled his 
pocket and ate the best fruit, stoning the 
crab meanwhile with the seeds. The crab, 
inwardly raging, determined to teach that 
monkey, but shrewdly pretending to regard 
this treatment as a joke, challenged the 
monkey to descend headforemost. Vain of 
his abilities, he accepted the challenge, and 
began his descent. The fruit, of course, 
rolled out of his pockets, and the crab was 
ready to seize it, and then ran to his hole. 

By-and-by, when the crab came out, the 
monkey gave him a thrashing. Sore and 
smarting with his injuries, the crab called in 
the aid of his friend, a rice-mortar, who was 
passing by, with his apprentices, a sea-weed, 
an egg, anda wasp. After listening to his 
pitiful tale, they agreed to punish the imper- 
tinent monkey. Proceeding to the house 
and finding him out, the sea-weed hid be- 
hind the door, the egg in the ashes, and the 
wasp in the closet, while the mortar stationed 
himself over the door. When the monkey 
returned and lighted his fire for tea, the egg 
burst and spattered his face, blinding and 
burning him. Starting for the well to cool 
his pain, he slipped on the sea-weed, the 
wasp flew out and stung him, and the rice- 
mortar tumbled down and crushed him. 
“Wasn't that splendid ¢” is the usual finale ; 
while the moral to greedy or ungrateful chil- 
dren is pointed out in most approved fashion. 

A long time ago, a shrewd but good-na- 
tured man, inured to poverty, took lodgings 
near an eating-house, where the appetizing 
odors of good food frequently pervaded his 
The place was celebrated for the 
excellence of its eels, fried in soy. As Kisa- 
buro had a vivid imagination, he enjoyed the 
savory dish through his sense of smell with- 


room. 
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out expense, while eating his simple boiled 
rice. When the eel-frier heard this, he de- 
termined to charge the man for the smell of 
the eels, and called upon him with a bill. 
Kisaburo laughingly called his wife to bring 
the bag of money. After jingling it awhile, 
and merely touching it with the bill, he re- 
placed it in a box, and carefully locked it up 
before his astonished caller, who cried out: 

“Well, are you not going to pay me my 
money?” 

“Why, surely not,” was the reply: “You 
have charged me for the smell of your eels, 
and I have paid you with the sound of my 
money.” ‘ 

A very remarkable judge named Oka, who 
is known as the Solomon of Japan, was called - 
upon to decide difficult questions and ob- 
scure cases, and was much revered for his 
sagacity. “Once upon a time,” a poor 
young mother was compelled to go out to 
service, and bargained with a woman to rear 
her child. After several years, having laid 
up some money, she demanded her child. 
But the woman refused to give it up, and 
claimed it as herown. In dismay, the moth- 
er appealed to the judge, who, in the ab- 
sence of other testimony, ordered them each 
to take hold of an arm of the girl and _ pull, 
decreeing that the successful woman should 
have her. Afraid to disobey, the true moth- 
er tremblingly took a gentle hold, while the 
false claimant pulled with all her might. At 
the first cry of pain, the mother dropped the 
girl’s hand, and aithough urged to continue 
the trial, firmly refused. The judge in- 
stantly charged the deceiver with her crime, 
because devoid of maternal feeling, and dis- 
missing her in disgrace, gave the child to 
her mother amid the applause of every one. 

The Rip Van Winkle story of Japan has 
many versions, and is frequently illustrated 
in picture book, on canvas screen, or carved 
in ivory or wooden ornaments. Its universal 
presence throughout Japan and China is a 
forcible comment on our English myth. The 
popular rendering is as follows: Years ago, 
a wood-chopper lived at the base of a maijes- 
His name was Lu-wen, and 
One day, in wander 


tic mountain. 
he was very devout. 
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ing about the thickly wooded hills, he lost 
his way; but having his ax with him as a 
companion, he was not alarmed, but gave 
himself up to enjoyment, contemplation, and 
devotion. Suddenly, a fox burst through 
the bushes with a crackling sound, and ran 
across his path into the thickets beyond. 
Starting in pursuit, he ran quite a distance, 
when he came upon an open space of greens- 
ward, where two beautiful ladies were sitting 
engaged in a game. 

Amazed at the vision of loveliness in such 
a spot, he drew nearer and nearer, unknown 
to them, and watched the progress of their 
game. After afew minutes, as he supposed, 
he started to retrace his steps, but to his sur- 
prise his limbs were stiff, and his ax-handle 
fell to pieces. Stooping to pick up the frag- 
ments, he was astonished to find, instead of 
his usual smooth face, a heavy, long, white 
beard, covering face and bosom. Feeling 
of his head, he likewise found silken white 
hair floating in the breeze. 

Wholly bewildered, he tottered down the 
mountain to his native village; but alas, the 
houses were filled with strangers, though the 
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streets were the same. ‘The dogs were in an 
uproar over the stranger ; the children trooped 
about him, laughing and teasing, while even 
the parents shook their heads over the an- 
cient of years. But Lu-wen, in anguish and 
terror, called wildly for his wife,and children, 
and relatives. At last, an old woman was 
found, who said she was the seventh genera- 
tion from a man named Lu-wen. On hear- 
ing this, the old man groaned aloud, and 
with streaming eyes retraced his steps to the 
mountain, where it is believed he joined the 
immortal hermits who inhabit those majestic 
hills. 

Such are a few specimens of the stories 
that are strewn throughout the philosophy 
and mythology of Japanese literature, not 
alone for childhood, for “the world with 
its beard grown ” delights inthe same. Tales 
of elves, foxes, rabbits, monkeys, cats, and 
doys, reared with all moral and religious 
training, who fall in love, marry, and live 
ever after happy and good, are the subjects 
of many books, which, retouched in the tell- 
ing by vivid imaginations, glow with color 
and charm. 

Flelen N. S. Thompson. 





THE BUILDING OF A STATE: 


THe growth of a great library is always 
worth study, for every library of importance 
presents characteristics of its own, and be- 
comes at last what one may almost term a 
living organism, developed according to laws 
of its own, and proceeding along definite 
lines of progress. Libraries, like universities, 
bear the impress of their founders’ views 
long after those founders have passed away. 
Yale is not different from Harvard 
than the Boston Free Library is different 
from the Astor or the Peabody. The “at- 
mosphere of a library” is something that all 


more 


persons feel without being able to define. 
Some libraries build upon the principle of 
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gathering in with slow and costly care the 
gems of bibliography, the treasures of the 
antiquarian, the precious “first editions” 
Some are homes 


and rarities of literature. 
of exact and patient scholarship, and men 
come to them from across half a continent 
to examine the desired authority, and to 
forge the missing link in a long chain of ar- 
gument or discovery. Some are gardens of 
fiction and haunts of the restless novel- 
reader, ever hungry and ever unsatisfied. 
Some are peculiarly for the middle classes, 
and minister to all their intellectual needs. 
But no American library covers the entire 
field, and none are mere collections of books. 
The oak was in the acorn, the library lay 
hid in its far-off and slow beginnings. True, 
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it may change, as its scope grows larger, and 
its clientele more educated; but even its 
changes are simply natural developments. 

The question with a library, as with an 
individual, is simply one of persistence, or 
as we may term it, vitality. One lives, gain- 
ing strength from adverse circumstances, 
and growing braver in the face of danger ; 
another shivers in the first storm-wind, and 
bows to fate, and yields up its dominion. 
‘The map of the United States is dotted close 
with thriving towns and villages—countless 
thousands of them—but the dead villages 
and towns outnumber the live ones a hun- 
dred fold and more. Lost towns lie in the 
heart of the Maine woods, and in the mining 
counties of California. ‘The life has ebbed 
away from them; it leaves them stranded on 
the rocks. Now, that is the way with libra- 
ries ; ten are started for one that really lives 
and grows; and the exact reason why the 
one distances its competitors evades the laws 
of mathematics. 

It is an interesting story that is here to be 
told—a story of growth and steady develop- 
ment, in the midst of this great city. A few 
earnest, and not over-wealthy young men, 
meeting in San Francisco thirty-two years 
igo, began an organization whose influence 
for good has been steadily extending ever 
since. ‘They founded a library whose mem- 
bership is now over 2700, and which con- 
tains 42,000 remarkably well chosen books, 
covering almost the entire range of modern 
literature, history, art and science. Lectures 
to the youth of this city, classes in drawing 
and industrial art, and an annual fair, held 
ina spacious pavilion, in the heart of the 
city, have been a few of the beneficent re- 
sults of their work. The more we study their 
aims, the more we realize that they possessed 
the true creative spirit and endowed their en- 
terprise with sturdy vitality. 

The hbraries of a city, even in its maturity, 
irean excellent index to its civilization: what 
a testimony then to the character of the pio- 
neers of this city is borne by the faith in 
educational influences, the good sense, the 
foresight, and the public spirit, that could 
plan the work of the Mechanics’ Institute in 
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the very first years of the city, in the midst, 
of the confusion of the gold period, and carry 
it through the day of small things. By what 
efforts and through what vicissitudes this has 
been accomplished, the following account— 
drawn from the various reports of the soci- 
ety, the information possessed by the secre- 
tary and librarian, and the personal recollec- 
tions of some of the pioneers of the enterprise 
—will give the reader an idea. 


II. 


THIRTY TWO years ago—or, to be more 
exact, on Monday evening, December 11th, 
1854, scarcely six years after the village of 
Yerba Buena had started upon its growth 
into the city of San Francisco, a knot of men 
came together in the tax collector's office, 
in the old City Hall building, on Kearny 
Street, to carry out the plan previously talked 
over, of organizing a Mechanics’ Institute for 
San Francisco. Among those present were 
Mr. George K. Gluyas, who presided, Mr. 
Roderick Matheson, who acted as secretary, 
and Messrs. H. E. Carlton, John S. Williams, 
E. T. Steen, and Benjamin F. Haywood, who 
were appointed a committee, with the acting 
president and secretary, to draft a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

The above proceedings were published in 
all of the city papers, and favorable com- 
ments were made upon the move to establish 
a library. 

The next meeting was held in the cham- 
bers of the Board of Aldermen, on Wednes- 
day evening, January 3,1855, Mr. Gluyas in 
the chair. Mr. B. F. Haywood then report- 
ed a plan for raising funds as follows: We, 
the undersigned, being desirous of establish- 
ing a Mechanics’ Institute in the city of San 
Francisco, and for furthering the same, do 
hereby agree to pay the respective sums set 
opposite our names, to be taken in the stock 
of the Institute at twenty-five dollars per 
share. And we further agree to be governed 
by such constitution and by laws as the ma- 


jority of subscribers may adopt; provided, 
nevertheless, that no subscriber shall be en- 
titled to vote until ten per cent. of the amount 
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of his subscription shall have been paid to 
the chairman of the meeting. It is also fur- 
ther understood and agreed, that these sub- 
scriptions shall not be binding until the sum 
of ten thousand dollars shall have been sub- 
scribed.” 

This report was adopted, and a committee 
of sixteen appointed to procure subscribers. 
The names of the committee were: B. F. 
Haywood, Peter Donahue, M. C. Elliot, J. 
C. Lane, S. H. Williams, W. Stein, W. La 
Roche, W. Dennis, Geo. Cofran, C. H. 
Gough, J]. F. Seaman, Mr. Purkett, J. 5. 
Williams, W. Howard, S. C. Bugbee and G. 
H. Hossefross. 

Of the four hundred shares that must be 
disposed of, one hundred and thirteen were 
subscribed for on the spot, among the mem- 
bers of the meeting, which then adjourned 
to the call of the president. 

Three weeks later, January 24, another 
meeting was held, Mr. Gluyas still presiding. 
Mr. Haywood, of the committee of sixteen, 
reported that two hundred and _ sixty-five 
shares of stock, equivalent to $16,625, were 
now taken; and during the evening this 
amount was increased to two hundred and 
seventy two shares, $6,800. 

At the next meeting, two weeks later (Feb. 
8th), the committee was able to report that 
the entire $10,000 of stock had been sub- 
scribed for. Gratified by this successful first 
step, the meeting passed a motion of con- 
gratulation to the committee, and authorized 
it to collect ten per cent. of the amount, and 
give receipts for the same. 

At this same meeting, Messrs. Haywood, 
Purkett, and La Roche were appointed a 
committee to prepare a constitution. The 
chair also reported that Colonel Baker, Dr. 
P. W. Gibbons, and the Rev. Mr. Wyatt had 
volunteered to deliver a course of lectures 
for the benefit of the proposed Institute. 

The encouraging readiness with which the 
$10,000 had been subscribed was evidently 
not equaled by the readiness to pay over the 
money, for when, on February 21st, the next 
meeting was held, the committee could re- 
port only $187.50 collected of the $1,000 


they were authorized to collect. At this 
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meeting, Mr. Piper and Mr. S. C. Bugbee 
were added to the committee on constitu- 
tion. 

On March 1st, the committee on constitu- 
tion presented a draft of a constitution. It 
was discussed at considerable length, and 
finally referred back to the committee. 

On March 6th, another meeting was held, 
at which the committee again reported the 
constitution, and it was considered article by 
article, and finally adopted asawhole. The 
secretary was then instructed to advertise for 
twenty days in two papers, that an election 
for officers and trustees for the ensuing year 
would be held under it on March 2oth. 

Up to this date, the money receipts from 
the stock subscription amounted to $347.50. 

On March 29th, 1855, in accordance with 
the notice which had for the previous twenty 
days been given through the public press, the 
subscribers to the stock of the Institute met 
at the chambers of the Board of Aldermen, 
to elect officers. Benj. Haywood was chosen 
president; Gardner Elliott, S. H. Williams 
John C. Macredy, Geo. Cofran, Jas. Ballen- 
tine, Eli Cook, and S. C. Bugbee, directors. 

On April 5th a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Bugbee, Williams, and Dexter, was 
appointed to draft by-laws for the Institute, 
as well as other committees on wa'ys, means, 
and accounts: library, reading-room, and 
buildings ; books and donations ; lectures ; 
and charter. Mr. C. Root was made tem- 
porary librarian. 

At this meeting the first books that the 
Institute owned were presented by Mr. S. C. 
Bugbee. They consisted of a copy of the 
Bible, the Constitution of the United States, 
an Encyclopedia of Architecture, and Curtis 
on Conveyancing. Subsequently, two of these 
-—the Bible the Constitution 
stolen from the rooms ; which would seem to 


and ~ were 
indicate a much greater interest in religion 
and constitutional law at that early day than 
the community displays at present. 

On April 12th the library of the Institute 
was increased to six books by Mr. H. A. Mil- 
ler, who presented to it a compendium of the 
United States Census of 1850, and * Explor- 
ation of the Valley of the Amazon,” by Lieu- 
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tenant Gibbon. At this meeting the com- 
mittee on by-laws reported rules for the gov- 
ernment of the Institute, which were adopted. 

On May ist Mr. F. Boyd laid before the 
board a design for a seal, which he offered to 
have engraved and to present to the Institute. 
His offer was accepted, and the engraving 
was done by J. W. ‘Tucker. 

- At a meeting on June 21st the secretary 
was instructed to write to similar institutions 
in the Eastern States. informing them of the 
irganization of the Mechanics’ Institute, and 
-oliciting such exchanges of books and scien- 
tific apparatus as they might be willing to 
Jive. 

July 2d, Mr. Brooks, the Treasurer, having 
resigned, Mr. C. H. Gough was elected to 
‘illthe vacancy. S. C. Bugbee, Trustee, and 
\r. LaRoche, Corresponding Secretary, hav- 
ing moved from the State, R. B. Williams 
H. F. Williams were elected in their 
1 lac cs. 

‘The treasurer’s report at this date showed 
that money still came in slowly. $476 had 
been received ; but as the expenses of the 
Institute had scarcely begun, only $122.50 
iad been paid out, leaving a balance on hand 

f $353.50. At this meeting, however, the 
mmittee on buildings reported that they 

id leased a room for $25 a month. This 

un (which was leased from Sam Brannan) 
was Room 1o, in the fourth story of the Ex- 

ress Building, at the corner of California 
The committee 


ind 


nd Montgomery Streets. 
ted that they would soon have it fitted 
ina suitable manner for present needs. 
lhe library received at this meeting thegift 

t thirty-nine volumes of United States doc- 
nents and reports, from Hon. J. A. Mc- 
Hougall. ‘This made only forty-five books 
all thus far; but so considerable an ac- 
ssion were the thirty-nine volumes in pro- 
rtion to what had gone before, that it was 
rdered that a gilt frame be purchased for 
lithographic likeness of Mr. McDougall, 

nd that the same be hung in the room of 
he Institute. This was the first picture 
wned by the Institute. Books, it must be 
remembered, in those early days, were by no 
means so abundant as now, nor so easily pro- 
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cured. The books brought with them by the 
pioneers were their few most valued ones ; 
while those imported by booksellers were 
still in no great numbers, and no one had yet 
accumulated on his hands the quantity of 
old and more or less unprized volumes which 
gathers little by little in private houses, and 
other nooks, after some years; so that a gift 
of books was a really considerable thing at 
that time. 

The committee on books now felt that it 
would soon be necessary to have a bookcase 
for the forty-five volumes and their coming 
reinforcements, ‘They also urged upon the 
Board the importance of having a reading 
room, supplied with the periodicals of the 
day. 

A circular for general distribution was 
prepared at this time, from which the foliow 
ing is a quotation: 

‘To those who have experienced the ad- 
vantages, and can therefore duly appreciate 
the value, of such institutions, it can scarce- 
ly be deemed necessary to argue its general 
usefulness. But to the mechanics of San 
Francisco, who are here from every State 
of the American Union and most European 
States, widely separated from the whole- 
some influences of home, with but few places 
of innocent amusement to which to resort, 
such an association as this has become al- 
most a necessity.” 

In order to increase interest in helping 
the Institute, it was ordered, July 17th, that 
all donations to the Institute be acknowl- 
edged through the city papers. A member 
also suggested that two or three city papers 
be left at the rooms to be filed and preserved 
for future reference; and out of this sug- 
gestion grew the present extensive reading 
rooms. 

At this meeting the advisability of lighting 
the rooms with gas was discussed, and it 
was decided to be impracticable on account 
of the expense. One of the bills that was 
approved at one of the meetings about this 
time, was of two dollars for candles. So close 
was the economy, and so careful and small 
the beginnings, to which the founders of the 
Institute were willing to devote theirtime and 
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attention ; and to the fact that they, active 
business men, at a time of great lavishness 
and carelessness in the money affairs of this 
community, did not despise such minute 
care and small achievements, nor drop the 
thing, discouraged, is due the continued ex- 
istence and final success of their enterprise. 

On July 31st, Mr. Root, who had been ap- 
pointed librarian, having failed to qualify, 
P. B. Dexter, the secretary, was elected and 
installed the first librarian of the Institute. 

Meanwhile, now that steady though small 
expenses were going on, the continued lack 
of money became an increasingly serious 
matter, and on August 21st it was decided 
to take more active measures then here- 
tofore toward making the institution a suc- 
cess. An energetic effort was to be made to 
collect the money due from previous sub- 
scriptions, and new subscription lists were to 
be prepared—the surplus funds to be invest. 
ed in books and periodicals. August 
28th, Miss Sarah B. Warren added two vol- 
umes to the small collection, the first donated 
by a lady. (The writer has not been able to 
learn the titles of these books.) In Septem- 
ber the second installment of ten per cent. 


On 


of the amount subscribed was ordered to be 
called in and collected. 

On September t2th, the 
statement of the Institute was given. It 
showed that four hundred shares of stock had 
been subscribed for by 194 persons, of whom 


first financial 


136 had paid, upon 269 shares of stock, the 
first installment of ten per cent.; and Thomas 
H. Selby had paid in full for one share. 
Total amount paid in, $695. After deducting 
bills paid and payable, a balance on hand of 
$125 remained. 

There were various changes in the officials 
of the library during this first and most diffi- 
cult year. Henry IF. Williams, Charles H. 
Gough, and R. R. Williams filled vacancies 
on the board,and October 3d, Mr. Haywood, 
the President, having resigned, John Sime, 
Vice President, succeeded to that office. Mr. 
Haywood went East, and carried with him 
credentials enabling him to receive contri- 
butions and urge the claims of the Institute. 
He visited many libraries, and a large num- 
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ber of honorary memberships were created, 
chiefly among journalists in the Atlantic 
States. Among the signers to Mr. Haywood’s 
letter of introduction were James Van Ness, 
then Mayor, C. K. Garrison, S. P. Webb, and 
C. J. Benham, Ex-Mayors; and Drexel, Sa- 
ther & Church, Sanders & Brenham, Lucas, 
Turner & Co., and William T. Sherman, 
leading bankers of the city. 

It really seemed at this date as if it were 
time to do something in regard to the library 
if it was to succeed, for the total number of 
books was but seventy-five, and most of these 
were government reports. October 16th a 
volume of sermons was donated, and for some 
time thereafter the library department was at 
a standstill, 

Colonel E. D. Baker was one of the earli- 
est friends of the Institute, and he delivered 
a lecture in its behalf on the evening of 
November 2d, in Musical Hall, on Bush 
Street, below Montgomery. December rith 
General Van Voorhees delivered the second 
lecture, and February 7th, 1856, General J. 
A. McDougall gave the third of the course. 

The minutes of this hard first year are 
full of significant minutie. The year’s “ex 
penses for candles” were thirteen dollars. 
Financial difficulties continued, and when 
the year’s accounts were brought out twenty- 
one dollars ahead, there was great rejoicing 
among the faithful few. 

During the winter of ’55~’56, a debating 
club was organized, and well attended by 
young men. 

When the second annual election was held, 
March 5th, 1856, sixty-eight votes were cast, 
and Roderick Matheson was elected presi 
dent. 
Sime, the retiring president, showed the re- 


The annual report, then read by Mr. 
sult of the work done. ‘Total receipts were 


$1,106.86; total disbursements, $1,085.37 


Two hundred and eighty-two persons had 
joined the Institute, but only one hundred 
and fifteen had paid assessments on stock, 
and only ninety-two had paid quarterly dues. 
The institution was struggling with the prob 
lem of how to collect its assets. Its library 
consisted by this time of four hundred and 


eight-seven volumes, of little general interest. 
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The reading rooms were in the fourth story, 
and difficult of access. An earnest appeal 
was made to the mechanics of this city to 
join the association, and a committee was 
appointed to solicit subscriptions for the pur- 
chase of a building lot. The legislature was 
also petitioned to grant an appropriation of 
$5,000 for this purpose. A mechanics’ lien 
law having been introduced, its provisions 
were approved, and its passage recommended 
by the members. 

Sometime in May of this year, a lot, one- 
half of fifty-vara, on the north-east corner of 
Pine and Leidesdorff streets, was offered for 
sale at $25,000, payable in ten years. The 
Institute greatly desired this lot, and talked 
of purchasing it, but the price was too high. 
Mr. Russ then offered to sell it a lot on the 
north side of Bush Street, between Mont- 
gomery and Kearny streets, 78.6 x 137.6 
feet, for $11,500, to be paid in ten years, 
with interest at ten per cent, This also was 
impossible, however ; and matters remained 
as they were till May 13th, when new rooms 
were obtained on California street, between 
Montgomery and Sansome, from Mr. Polhe- 
mus, ata rent of $75 a month, and a por- 
tion was sublet for $30. 

This May, Colonel Warren, then owner of 
the California * Farmer,” addressed the In- 
stitute, urging it to unite with the State 
Agricultural Society in their proposed exhi 
bition. In the end, this proved a most 
important suggestion, for the result of the 
part taken by the Institute in the exhibition 
hat fall gave a direction to its activity the 
year after, which was fraught with beneficial 
consequences. 

rhe financial statement for the quarter 
ending with June, made by Mr. William 
\icKibben, showed that the total receipts 
a def- 


This it was proposed to meet 


had been $525, the expenses $606 
t of $81. 
y a course of lectures, the price of tickets 
to be fifty cents each. A long circular, set- 
ng forth the aims and hopes of the Insti- 
te, and urging readers to join, was then 
issued, and ordered to be extensively circu- 
lated. 
In spite of all these efforts, on July 30th 
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the secretary and librarian, Mr. P. B. Dexter, 
laid before the Board a statement as follows : 
That it was painfully evident to him that the 
Institute could not any longer afford to pay 
his salary ; and that he therefore requested 
the Board to passa resolution that from and 
after the present month it should cease ; and 
that he would give his services gratuitously 
until he could make other arrangements. It 
is needless to say that his request was at once 
complied with, and the thanks of the Board 
voted, and an anxious discussion entered 
upon as to ways and means to relieve the in- 
stitution from its financial embarrassment. 

Not to go into these details further, at the 
close of July, when Mr. Matheson resigned, 
and Mr. Elliott took his place as president, 
the debts of the Institute were about seven 
hundred dollars, and the political and min- 
ing excitements of the time had withdrawn 
the attention of the public from its purposes 
and necessities more completely than before. 
It was difficult to know where to look for any 
field for new efforts in its behalf. At this 
point, however, very efficient help came 
from a new direction, which put a final end 
to these early anxieties. Mrs. Julia Dean 
Hayne tendered a benefit to the Institute. 
The theater was filled to overflowing, and 
$1029.50 were realized, after paying all ex- 
penses. This more than paid the debts of 
the Institute, restored its credit, and set it 
free to enter upon a career of comparative 
prosperity, 


Ill. 


In March, 1857, when the third annual 
election took place, John Sime was elected 
President. By this time plans for a building 
had been discussed, and it had been decided 
to hold an Industrial Fair in September. Cir- 
culars had been sent throughout the State, in- 
viting mechanics, manufacturers, miners, art- 


ists, agriculturists, and all producers, to co- 


operate in the display. In the previous Octo- 
ber the Institute had made an exhibit at the 
State Fair, held that year in San Jose, and 
their success encouraged this more impor- 
tant attempt. 

The balance in the treasury was at this 
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time only about three hundred dollars, and 
the effort to hold a large Mechanics’ Fair 
must certainly be called audacious. With 
three hundred dollars behind them, however, 
the managers organized and accomplished 
the fair. The pavilion then erected covered 
20,000 square feet of ground, and was built 
upon James Lick’s property, bounded by Post, 
Sutter, and Montgomery Streets. The plan 
was a Greek cross, with a dome ninety [feet in 
diameter. The use of the site was donated, 
the architects gave their services, and all the 
daily journals aided the work with an enthu- 
siasm never since surpassed. Edward Pol- 
lock wrote the opening poem, in praise of the 
“Genius of Mechanic Art.” 
** She waves her hand—the seas are white 

With ships impatient in their flight. 

Her tinger traces—and its course 

Is followed by the iron horse. 

All shapes are facile at her nod, 

From the rude cabin logs and sod, 

To temples of the living God.” 
Nahl made the design for the silver and 
bronze medals, and Albert Kiiner executed 
the dies. Britton & Rey designed and lith- 
ographed the diplomas. Both medals and 
diplomas attracted attention abroad, because 
of their fitness and artistic beauty. 

There were 941 exhibits made. <A study 
of these shows that many of the largest and 
most successful industries of the present 
time were already taking root on the coast. 
The California Mills were making _ print- 
ing paper; California woods were being 
worked up into furniture; Folsom granite 
and Suisun onyx were in the market. Eu- 
gene Delessert, of San Jose, exhibited beet 
root sugar—the first made in California ; 
and the subject was considered so impor- 
tant that a special report was made upon it. 

\mong the prominent men of the time, 
who acted as judges in the various depart- 
ments, were James Lick, Francis Blake, E. 
W. Church, James Ballentine, J. H. Titcomb, 
Charles Main, Ira P. Rankin, A. B. Forbes, 
R. E. Cole, Frederick Billings, Henry Gib- 
bons, H. Channing Beals, Samuel A. Cha- 
pin, L. B. Benchley, Louis Blanding, Wm. F. 
Herrick, Thos. O. Larkin, Alex. G. Abell, 
John Center, and J. Mora Moss. 
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The California Horticultural Society had 
its first annual exhibit at the same time, and 
under the auspices of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, fifty-eight exhibits were represented. 
Captain F. W. Macondray, of this city, was 
president, and Rev. O. C. Wheeler was sec- 
retary of the society. The former exhibited 
sixteen varieties of grapes raised under glass 
at San Mateo. Long reports were made 
upon grapes and wines. A white wine, of 
the vintage of 1842, grown by Don Luis 
Vignes, of Los Angeles, received honorable 
mention. Sainsevain Bros., Kohler & Froh- 
ling, and General M. G, YWallejo took premi- 
ums for wine. 

When the fair was over, it was found that 
the total receipts were $22,347.68, and the 
total expenditures were $17,969.20. The re- 
ceipts of one day were donated to the orphan 
asylums of the City. Counting in the avail- 
able assets, in the shape of building and fix- 
tures, the Institute cleared $8,268.48 by the 
enterprise. 

The third annual report, of March sth, 
1858, reviewed this most successful Mechan- 
ics’ Fair, and showed that the library had, 
besides its ordinary balance on hand of 
$203.42, the sum of $3,413.41 remaining 
from the profits of the fair. More than a 
thousand dollars had been spent for new 
books. ‘The library rooms were now on 
Montgomery Street, between California and 
Sacramento, where they remained until 1861. 

It was decided to hold another exhibition 
in the autumn of 1858. But the Fraser River 
excitement greatly lessened the receipts this 
time, and the profits of the fair were but 
$1,972. ‘The same pavilion was used, but 
two additions were found necessary. James 


A. Banks delivered the opening address. 


IV. 


Tue Institute seemed to have now reached 
a reasonable degree of prosperity. But the 
most exciting events of its history were dur- 
ing the ten years following the two success- 
ful exhibitions that have been here described. 
The third fair, held in 1860, ina new pavilion 
built on the Lick House Block, was a very 
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disastrous failure. There were dissensions 
and ill-advised expenditures, so that a loss 
of fifteen or eighteen thousand dollars is 
said to have been incurred. It is impossi- 
ble to state it exactly, for no tabulated state- 
ment or official documents of any kind for 
this third exhibition can be found in the 
printed reports. 

The condition of affairs now seemed al- 
most hopeless. The foothold that had been 
gained by the patient devotion of officers 
and members during the five previous years 
was apparently lost. Matters went from bad 
to worse, in spite of lenient creditors and 
close economy, until February, 1863, when 
urgent appeals were made through the pub- 
lic press, for support from those engaged in 
mechanical and other pursuits. 

lhe Institute had so gained the confidence 
of the business men of the community, that 
these appeals met with generous responses ; 
and in October, 1863, the Institute’s new 
building, on California Street (No. 529), 
was opened for the library. The debt still 
due consisted of two mortgages, one for 
$6,000, the other for $2,500, the latter soon 
tofall due. ‘The business men of San Fran- 
cisco were so pleased with the Institute, on 
account of its sound action on the currency 
question (it will be noticed that these years 
of its depression were coincident with the 
war-period), that they donated the amount 
required to pay off this mortgage. Profes- 
sors Brewer and Whitney, and Rev. T. Starr 
King delivered a course of lectures in the 
Institute’s behalf, and the net proceeds were 
Di 00, 
fair of 1864 was held in a new 
pavilion, upon Union Square. Joseph Brit- 
ton was president, A. S. Hallidie, vice- 
president, E. Nunan, treasurer, William 
Patton, corresponding secretary, and P. B. 


The 


l)exter, recording secretary. ‘The sum of 
$10,000 was raised in the form of a loan, to 
le repaid without interest from the proceeds 
of the fair. The committee at first had wished 
to secure the use of the old plaza, “ consid- 
ering Union Square on the outskirts of the 
but the authorities refused to allow this. 
(ould the members of this committee have 
VoL. VIII. —-21. 


city, 
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clambered over the high sand hills to where 
the pavilion is now located, they would have 
found it impossible to believe that the growth 
of a century could carry the center of popu- 
lation so far west. 

The pavilion, of which P. J. O'Connor 
was architect, and donated his services, cov- 
ered a space, when completed, of over fifty- 
five thousand square feet, and was crowded 
with products of the Pacific Coast. Hon. 
John Conness delivered an eloquent and 
patriotic opening address, September 3, in 
the new music hall. The famous Sanitary 
Cheese, made by Steele Brothers, of Santa 
Cruz,and weighing three thousand, nine hun- 
dred and thirty-six pounds, was on exhibition 
as a “ side show.” 

The total receipts of this fair were $51,- 
879.55. and the net profits proved to be $2,- 
841.91. But the building, which had cost 
$21,968.46, belonged to the Institute for use 
another season. After the fair had closed, 
October rst, such accounts of the excessive 
drouth in parts of Southern California reached 
the city that the pavilion was re-opened 
for October 3d, and the receipts, amount- 
ing to $1,368, were donated to the relief 
committee. 

The fifth Mechanics’ Fair — Charles M. 
Plum President of the Institute — opened 
August roth, 1865. Frank M. Pixley deliv- 
ered the address, in which he urged contin- 
ued effort to encourage the immigration of 
working men and women, and the develop- 
ment of home manufactures. “ Half the 
money risked and lost by our people,” he 
said, ‘tin their wild excitement for new dig- 
gings, from the time of Gold Bluff to the last 
expedition in search of lost treasure on Co- 
cos Island, would have given us 4 railroad 
through every valley in the State.” 

This fair of ’65 was especially interesting 
because of the famous Prevost display of silk- 
worms and cocoons. Prevost had been mak- 
ing silk for several years, and raised over one 
hundred thousand cocoons yearly, at his 
home near San Jose. A “mulberry fever” 
prevailed for some time, and large plantations 
were established by many persons, who how- 
ever soon discovered that the high price of 
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labor was an almost insuperable difficulty, in 
the way of profitable sericulture. 

The Pioneer Woolen Mills, established in 
1859, and employing over six hundred per- 
sons, were awarded the “Institute Gold 
Medal,” the first ever given. F. F. Low, H. 
W. Halleck, H. P. Coon, and J. M. Eckfeldt 
constituted the committee for awarding this 
important prize. 

When the accounts for this fair came to be 
balanced, it was found that the entire debt 
of the Institute had been wiped out, leaving 
a balance of $10,000 to its credit. Within 
the next three years, however, this gain was 
lost, and the Institute again in debt. 

About 1868, the members seemed to re- 
alize that there was a future before the so- 
ciety, and extraordinary efforts were made to 
put the Mechanics’ Institute on a firm foot- 
ing, and remove from it the incubus of debt 
as well as the disadvantages of lack of unity. 
A. S. Hallidie was then President of the Insti- 
tute. <A long struggle to change its consti- 
tution, so as to do away with the stockholder 
system, and adopt the more democratic plan 
of making each member a voter, had result- 
ed in the complete success of the reformers. 
A comparatively small group of business 
men, determined to build up the Library and 
Institute for the public benefit, holding it 
as a trust, and not as private property, were 
able to impress their views upon the major- 
ity. 

The election of 1868, by which this was 
accomplished, was a most exciting and ex- 
traordinary one. Huge posters were stuck 
all over the town. The press was full of the 
subject. Moreover, meetings were held, and 
at the election, almost every member in good 
standing went to the polls. After the close 
of the polls, and as soon as the vote was de- 
clared in favor of the new régime, the whis- 
tles of the foundries in the city sent upa 
shriek and howl of jubilation, which well 
nigh gave the early sleepers the nightmare. 

In the same year, the Mechanics’ Institute 
having decided to hold another industrial 
fair, and needing money to erect a building, 
the city gave the use of Union Square, and 
her citizens subscribed a loan of $25,000 for 











the purpose. The policy of the Institute was 
thus settled, to use its fairs only as a means of 
making money for the far more important 
library, with its reading rooms and educa- 
tional departments. 

The purchase of the Post street property— 
where the library is now situated—marked 
the turn of the tide. Some of the far-sighted 
members of the Institute desired at the time 
to buy clear through to Market Street ; but 
the struggle to secure a move from §29 Cal- 
ifornia Street was all that could be done at 
the time. Among the directors of 1868 
were Abner Doble, Henry L. Davis, D. R. 
Coleman, Horace D. Dunn, Joseph R. Wi!- 
cox, and H. J. Holmes. 

A new pavilion was now built on Union 
Square at a cost of almost $30,000, and cover 
ing a floor area of some 73,000 square feet. 
Honorable Newton Booth delivered the open- 
ing address. The seventh industrial fair 
was held in 1869, and Irving M. Scott was 
the speaker. These two fairs, held in the 
same building, should be considered togeth- 
er. Ramie and ramie culture was as much 
a feature of both, as silk culture had been 
of a previous one. 

Owing to the erection of the library build- 
ing on Post Street, the Institute was some 
$50,000 in debt before the seventh fair. 
Every effort was therefore made by the di 
rectors and members to reduce the expenses. 
“No free tickets” was the cry, and, as sev- 
eral times before in financial need, each of- 
ficer and member bought his own ticket. 
There were volunteers for work at the pavil- 
ion, and business men who had spent all 
day in their offices were nightly in the fair 
building at work. 

Indeed, the whole history of the growth 
of the Institute shows an amount of sacrifice 
to public good, on the part of business men, 
that it would be difficult to parallel in any 
other city. There was a resolve to “make 
the thing go, somehow.” When times were 
hard, the directors saved clerk hire and 
watchmen’s wages by doing the work them- 
selves ; and many are the stories told by the 
jolly old pioneers of the Institute about the 
rare frolics held in the old pavilion, the jokes 
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they played on each other, the pleasant 
bonds of friendship close-knit during the 
careful and painstaking struggle to economize 
every penny and utilize every force, and so 
win deserved success. 

The net gain upon these two fairs, the 
sixth and seventh, was $25,000. It was now 
evident that the cost of a temporary build- 
ing was fatal to the true idea of the Institute. 
It cost too much for labor, and was too 
much work to superintend.- Either a long 
lease must be had, or ground must be pur- 
chased and a permanent building erected. 
Between 1856 and 1869 the Institute had 
spent $108,000 in temporary buildings, of 
which ninety per cent. was dead loss. So 
soon as this impressive fact was recognized, 
the best men of the Institute began to work 
on the problem, but its full solution was de- 
layed for some years. 

In 1874, the Institute, having removed its 
building from Union Square some three years 
previously, decided to hold another and 
grander exhibition, and obtained the use of 
two 1oo-vara lots (275 by 550 feet), for the 
payment of taxes and street irmprovements, 
from Mr. Andrew McCreery. In order to 
enable it to put up a building adapted tothe 
scheme, the citizens were called on, and in 
four days over fifty thousand dollars were bor- 
rowed, without interest. The building and 
littings cost one hundred and six thousand 
dollars; the officers gave their personal notes 
for the difference ; and in order to protect 
the Mechanics’ Institute from any possible 
loss, In case of non-success, organized a sep- 
arate body, called the Board of Managers of 
the Industrial Exhibition. But the people 
of San Francisco rallied to their support, and 
in that year the receipts were eighty-five 
thousand dollars. The enthusiasm did not 
die out, for the following year the receipts 
were a little under one hundred thousand 
dollars, and although the magnitude of the 
undertaking was so great, for the times, that 
many predicted failure, in 1878 the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute was free from debt, with a splen- 
did library, in a fine, three-story building on 
Post Street, and the magnificent pavilion 
building, five hundred and fifty feet by two 
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hundred feet in size, was entirely unencum- 
bered. 

But this was not sufficient. The popular- 
ity of the Industrial Fairs held by the Insti- 
tute had steadily grown, until all the mem- 
bers now saw, as some had foreseen for some 
years, the necessity of owning the land on 
which they could erect a permanent Exhibi- 
tion Building. But the great cost of a site 
of sufficient size, and with a sufficiently cen- 
tral location, made them hesitate about 
plunging again into debt—from which they 
had but just been released, after so many 
years of earnest and self-sacrificing labor. 
But the facts that over $200,000 had now 
been expended in the construction of tem- 
porary buildings, and that centrally located 
property was becoming more and more val- 
uable every year—induced the members at 
a special meeting, December 15, 1880, to 
purchase a block of land opposite the new 
City Hall, and bounded by Larkin, Grove, 
Hayes, and Polk streets, paying therefor 
the sum of $175,000, which was raised Ly 
mortgages. Seven fairs in all were held in 
this building, and the profits paid for the pa- 
vilion, and also added $60,483 to the Insti- 
tute’s treasury. The twentieth fair, held 
last year, showed receipts of $49,175.15, and 
expenditures of $27,468.20, or a profit of 

21,706.95; and the twenty-first, which 
opens this month, is expected to be one of 
the most successful fairs ever held under the 
auspices of the Institute. 


wi 


Tue library whose beginning with four do- 
nated volumes has already been noted, con- 
tained some nine hundred volumes in 1858, 
ten thousand volumes in 1868, thirty thou- 
sand volumes in 1878, and has forty-two thou- 
sand volumes at the present time. If the 
profits of the annual fair continue as large 
as of late years, the library can soon be 
made one of the great reference libraries of 
the country, without in any respect lessening 
its general usefulness and popularity. It has 
a number of rare and costly works, worthy 
of mention. Sometime in 1856, Messrs. 
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Barry & Patten gave the library a copy of 
Murphy’s Arabian Antiquities, in two vol- 
umes, of which two copies only are said to 
exist in the United States, and which was 
originally furnished to subscribers at one hun- 
dred guineas each. Between 1868 and 1878 
the Institute purchased a set of the transac. 
tions of the Royal Philosophical Society of 
Great Britain. The library also contains full 
sets of Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 4xnales 
des Mines, Pagendorff Annalen—all full sets, 
besides such sets as Lngineering, Engineer, 
Notes and (Queries, Mechanics’ Magazine, 
Builder, London Art Journal, and a large 
number of very valuable and rare books of 
reference upon subjects relating to the me- 
chanic arts, invention, travel and history. 

The invaluable set of British Patent Office 
Reports were secured after two applications 
and refusals—buta third application, made by 
Mr. A. 5S. Hallidie, then President of the In- 
stitute, unknown to the directory or members 
because considered almost hopeless, was suc- 
cessful. These reports occupy the greater 
portion of a large room in the Institute 

suilding. The Mechanics’ Institute by this 

means became the official depository of the 
British Patent Office Reports, and it has also 
succeeded in becoming the official deposi- 
tory of the United States Patent Reports, as 
well as of the Reports of Victoria and New 
South Wales, Australia. 

The Institute library is remarkably rich in 
books of reference pertaining to the arts and 
sciences, and in this particular excels any other 
library on the coast, and probably any library 
of its size and age in the United States. 

The only bequest ever made to the library 
was that of ten thousand dollars from James 
Lick, for scientific books. It has been paid 
over by the Lick Trustees, but has not yet 
been spent. 

In the efficiency and devotion of the of- 
ficers of the Institute—all business men of 
the highest standing—the secret of its suc 
cess can be discovered. Each 
board has been composed of worthy and able 
citizens, and it would be impossible to sin- 
gle out any for praise. <A. 5S. Hallidie’s long 
term of extraordinarily devoted and efficient 
service was succeeded by Irving M. Scott’s 


successive 
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energetic management (during 1878 and 
1879); while in 1880, P. B. Cornwall as- 
sumed office, and the great growth of the 
Institute in recent years is largely due to 
his admirable tact, and to the business abil- 
ity of himself and his efficient boards of di- 
rectors. ‘The present board of the Institute 
is composed of the following business men 
of the city, nany of whom have been trus- 
tees of the Institute for many years: P. B. 
Cornwall, President ; David Kerr, Vice-Pres- 
ident; J. A. Bauer, Treasurer ; W. P. Stout, 
Secretary; James Spiers, Corresponding Sec 
retary; C. Waterhouse, D. A. Macdonald, 
George Spaulding, C. F. Bassett, J. R. Wil- 
cox, Geo. H. Hopps, Byron Jackson, J. J. 
Mahoney, John Mallon, Trustees ; J. H. Cul- 
ver, Assistant Secretary ; J. H. Gilmore, Su- 
perintendent. 

Mr. Horace Wilson has been chief libra- 
rian since 1878, and the popularity of the 
library is largely due to his judicious choice 
and arrangement of books. 

The Institute has been a part of the his- 
tory of the State ever since its small begin- 
nings. Leading men, ignoring sect and par- 
ty, have laid its foundations and built its 
walls. Some of the best men of the coast 
have delivered its annual addresses, and its 
bound volumes of reports contain an immense 
mass of useful information relating to the 
arts and sciences, and to the industrial and 
agricultural growth of California. Its free 
evening classes in mechanical drawing, free- 
hand and perspective, geometry and trigo- 
nometry, and Spanish, are designed to lead 
to the final establishment of a polytechnic 
school of arts. Some day there will be room 
for designs, models, collections of woods 
and minerals, classes in wood-carving, metal 
work, and various branches of higher indus- 
trial art. We can safely leave the future of 
the Institute in the hands of the business 
men of San Francisco. It has depended on 
no millionaire’s endowment or State gifts ; 
it has not entered politics ; its officers (ex 
cept the librariansand the assistant secretary ) 
serve without salary. It deserves twice its 
present membership, and a new library build 
ing with shelf room for one hundred thou- 
sand volumes. 


F. H. Culver. 
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OvutTstbE of translations, there are perhaps 
among recent novelsa smaller numberthan us- 
ual worthy of attention. Among those of the 
present quarter, Zz the Old Palazzo,’ The Crack 
vf Doom,? Pomegranate Seed,® Like Lucifer,* 
and Her Own Doing,’ have all 2 family resem. 
blance—though the last named is only a 
novelette, in the Harper’s Handy Series, 
while the others are Franklin Square issues, 
and of regulation length. Zhe Crack ef Doom 
has some originality and a good deal of 
brightness ; and had the author been able 
to cut away more completely from the con- 
ventionalities of the English society novel, 
he might have produced a really noteworthy 
book. The story is ingenious, the thread 
on which it hangs—viz., the approach of a 
comet to the earth—original, and the in- 
trigues with stock-market, love, and society, of 
an adventurer, personating an imaginary Aus- 
trian count, are raised to the dignity of a 
psychological study by the happy thought of 
developing imposture into monomania. The 
conversations among scientific and literary 
people are real and bright—such talk as does 
actually go on among them, instead of such as 
does duty for it in most novels; indeed, the 
conversation is enough above the level of the 
book to cause surprise. Bits, too, occur of neat 
observations and phrase, such as: “ Fatherand 
daughter went on for a little, catching at each 
other’s words and ideas in that pleasant do- 
mestic vein in which a little wit is made to goa 
long way by a mutual disposition to be pleased 
with small profits, if the returns are quick.” 
The story is, however, padded with stock 
characters, especially women, who talk and 

‘In the Old Palazzo. By Gertrude Ford. New York 
Harper & Brothers. 1886. 

- The Crack of Doom. 


York Harper & Bros. 


Pomegranate Seed. 


By William Minto. New 

1850. 

New York Harper & Broth- 
1886. 

+ Like Lucifer. By Denzil Vane. New York: Har- 

per & Brothers. 
Her Own Doing. By W. E. 


Harper & Lrothers. 


1556, 
Norris, New York: 


15860, 


act unreally enough. ‘The other four novels 
mentioned are altogether, as Zhe Crack of 
Doom is in part, commonplace. omegran- 
ate Seed makes some pretense to deal in Po- 
lish and Nihilist plotters and Irish land 
leaguers, but obviously from the merest hear- 
say, and only to supply incident; the others 
have no individual qualities, but are free 
from serious deficiencies in intelligence or 
good taste. 

Toreordaineds and A Den of Thieves: are 
scarcely properly classed as fiction at all, the 
one being a tract upon proper preparation 
for maternity—quite minute in its directions, 
and by no means without good sense; and 
the other a tract upon temperance reform, 
differing from a typical Sunday school book 
only by a freer admission of love affairs. Zhe 
Death of Hewfik Pasha* is not so absolutely 
without any literary value as these, but it has 
very little. It is an old-fashioned romance 
of sensational love and adventure, but it ts 
not ill-bred, and is written in a straightfor- 
ward, somewhat stilted, but not disagreeable 
solecisms—except the some- 
statement that the hero was 
drawn scabbard.” 

Dr. William Hammond persists in the 
field of fiction, and has lately published, in 
conjunction with Clara Lanza, a collection 
of short stories,» devoted to the eccentric 
and morbid. ‘They are not absolute failures, 
like the novels of the same author, but 
neither are they really successful. They are 
readable, and each one, as the reader comes 
to it, seems about to be entertaining and in- 


style, free from 
what surprising 
guarded by “a 
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6 Foreordained: A Story of Heredity. 
Fowler & Wells Co. 1886, For sale in San Fr 
by Samuel Carson & Co. 

7A Den of Thieves, or The Lay Reader of St. Mark's. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1886, 
New York: Funk 
For sale in San Francisco by Phil- 


3y Mary Cruger. 
8 The Death of Hewrfik 
& Wagnalls. 
lips & Hunt. 
* Tales of Eccentric Life. By William \. Hammond 
Clara Lanza. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 
lor sale in San Francisco by William D« Xey. 
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genious ; but when read proves disappoint- 
ing, either trivial or labored. They are arti- 
ficially whimsical, rather than ingenious. 
Still, when so great a number of short sto- 
ries is continually published by periodicals, 
and—human invention being limited—so 
much monotony prevails among these, it is 
scmething to achieve novelty in one, even 
though it be not of high order. 

The Story of Don Mijf* isa somewhat exas- 
perating novel, which it has pleased the author 
to construct after a fashion of his own, and 
a tedious and confusing fashion. It consists 
chiefly of digressions— deliberate digres- 
sions, most of them humorously intended— 
digressions within digressions, interludes, in 
which the fictitious author develops his own 
personality or chaffs with the other charac- 
ters of the story, comments on the matter or 
manner of the book, outbursts of political 
opinion. All this, as we have implied, is not 
unconsciously done, but is the deliberate 
plan upon which the story is constructed, 
something as Dr. Holmes weaves a thread 
of narrative in with his breakfast-table _re- 
Hections—-and we need hardly say that Dr. 
Holmes is not a safe model for most writers to 
follow. Mr. Dabney is a devoted Virginian, 
and explains, in several of his digressions, 
that his chief object in the story is to de- 
scribe the old Virginian life before the war, 
to which he looks back with longing and af- 
fection—while conceding that it stood on 
an impossible foundation, and was bound to 
The trait in the 
Virginian society of those days which he de- 


pass away sooner or later. 


sires most strongly to bring out, is its union 
of aristocratic refinement with perfect un- 
conventionality ; and one of the young la- 
dies is avowedly a type designed to show 
how “ Virginia girls could be gay without 
being indiscreet, joyous, yet not loud, un- 
conventional, yet full of real dignity.” That 
the wild romps and free drinking of the 
men, the giggling, chaffing, and incessant 
talk of lovers among the girls, will produce 


[he Story of Don Miff, as told by his friend, John 
he Whacker. A Symphony of Life. Edited bv 
Dabney. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 


For sale in San Francisco by Joseph 
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the intended pleasant impression upon any 
reader who has not himself affectionate 
memories connected with old Virginia, is 
highly improbable. The most unpleasant 
trait in the book is the jocose view of love 
and marriage, which are regarded as inex- 
haustible subjects for drollery, from teasing 
a child of four about “her sweetheart” up- 
ward. ‘This is, of course, a trait not pecu- 
liar to Den Miff, nor in any way novel ; but 
the society in which it is most familiar now- 
adays, is that of an inferior order. The 
romps, the jests, the love-making, of Don 
Miff, based upon this jocose view, can be 
found scarcely caricatured below stairs many 
an evening when the family above stairs is 
indulgent or absent. It is a_ perplexing 
thing in Southern novels that this second- 
rate quality coéxists with so much refine- 
ment and intelligence. Don Miff is abun- 
dantly sprinkled with these qualities through- 
out, and with a very neat humor, sufficiently 
in contrast with his humor when girls or 
courtship are in question. One quotation 
gives a very fair idea of the best manner of 
the book : 

It was, indeed,. ... 


Protestants of Virginia at that day, that all Catho- 
lics were as surely destined to the bottomless pit as 


the settled conviction of the 


the very heathen who had never so much as heard a 
(My Catholic friends 
For my 


whisper of the glad tidings. 
often complained to me of this bigotry. 
part, I hardly knew whether to laugh or to weep, 
when I remembered that they had made precisely the 
same arrangements for my Protestant acquaintance.) 

Cut: A Story of West Point? is by the au- 
thor of “A Model Wife” already reviewed in 
the OVERLAND. It is perhapsa better book 
than its predecessor, but that is not saying a 
great deal. It is a rather unpleasant story, 
with the sentimental moral that it is a man’s 
duty to ruin his whole life, rather than act 
counter to a conscientious scruple of his 
grandmother, which his own conscience does 
not second. ‘The contradiction in terms of 
a West Point cadet promising not to 
fight, makes the motive still more inade- 
quate to the behavior. ‘here is spirit and 
of West Point. By J. 1. Cervus, 
1886. 


2Cut \ Story 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co 
in San Francisco by Jos. A. Hoffmann. 
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reality, however, in the descriptions of West 
Point cadet life, and the rapid sketch of 
war experiences and reunions of old class- 
mates after the war is attractive and interest- 
ing. 

Mrs. Helen Campbell, whose “ Mrs. Hern- 
don’s Income” was lately reviewed by the 
OVERLAND, gives the results of another and 
somewhat different research into the needs 
of the poor, in A/tss Melinda’s Opportunity*— 
a short, bright story, to show how shop-girls 
can set up cooperative housekeeping, and 
how likely they will be to fall in with rich old 
ladies, anxious to find out what to do with 
their money, to helpthem. We fear the part 
about the rich old lady will not come true, 
hut it helps out the story as a story, and does 
not injure it as a tract, for the cooperative 
housekeeping would have succeeded without 
help—did succeed without help, in fact, for 
the rich old lady’s money went to extending 
the experiment, not to helping the pioneers 
in it. Indeed, her part of the story is also 
a tract, addressed to a different class—to the 
rich, to point out the admirable field for 
beneficence in that class which Stewart so 
colossally failed to benefit, through profound 
ignorance of their needs. ‘That sensible 
working women want no charity, and know 
better than anyone else what their own needs 
are, and that they cannot be helped by the 
wholesale, but in small numbers and through 
personal acquaintance, are points Mrs. 
Campbell tries especially to bring out-——em- 
phasizing them by making the old lady so 
childlike and indecisive that she is wax in 
the hands of the girls themselves, when it 
comes to planning the practical means of 
making her money useful. But whether the 
old lady appears or not, it remains true that 
the girls can get on without her ; that the plan 

dined by Mrs. Campbell, by which the 
right sort of working girls can get some de- 
sree of home privacy, home comfort, and 
home spirit, without more cost than in the 
dreary boarding houses, and with perfect in- 
dependence, is an entirely practicable one. 


Miss Melinda's Opportunity. By Helen Campbell. 
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The great difficulty, as in all other plans for 
bettering people’s condition, is, that the ma- 
jority of working girls, like the majority of 
every other class, are not the right sort to do 
these things. Modest, energetic, sensible 
girls, appreciative of pretty homes and of 
Emerson and Ruskin, handy and capable, do 
not stand behind every counter. Mrs. Camp- 
bell has, indeed, not taken her pioneers in 
the experiment from behind the counter, but 
from somewhat more exclusive positions-— 
book-keeping, telegraphing, etc. 

Two American novels, decidedly of the 
better class, are Not in the Prospectus® and 
Justina.’ ‘The first one of these is in Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co’s paper-covered summer 
series ;the other in the No Name series 
both series that have selected a high average 
of fiction. 

Not in the Prospectus has no especial mis- 
sion, but is simply a story; and a pretty 
and refined one —unless it be considered a 
mission to warn the unwary against the great 
European tourist excursions. The experi- 
ences of the tourist party are doubtless a 
little caricatured, and Mr. Messer likewise ; 
but on the whole, the lively account of 
both is doubtless a warning well worth heed- 
ing by the fastidious. ustina has a moral. 
It is a study of that delicate, but evidently 
attractive, question to the pens of women— 
the extent to which the obligation of mar- 
riage is binding, on account of the legal tie, 
when for any reason the moral claim of 
husband or wife has ceased to exist. Pos- 
sibly it was the experience of Mr. Lewes 
and George Eliot, and the solution of the 
difficulty chosen by them, that has drawn 
theeattention of novelists in this direction. 
Miss Woolson’s latest novel turns on this 
question—What must lovers do when sepa- 
rated by a marriage tie that has no sacred- 
ness outside of its legal force ?—and decides 
that it is their duty to absolutely renounce 
each other; decides, many will think, most 


2 Not in the Prospectus. By Parke Danforth. Boston : 


Houghton, Mifflin& Co. 1886. For sale in San Fran- 
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rightly. Others will think that a woman’s 
duty, not only to herself and her lover, but 
to society, demands that where the way is 
perfectly open, through just divorce, she 
should exchange the false form of marriage 
for true marriage. ‘The author of $¥ustina, 
with some daring, yet with perfect purity, 
takes it as the straightforward and common- 
sense view, that where a third person stands 
legal'y between the hands of lovers, yet forany 
reason has forfeited the right to interpose be- 
tween their hearts, the situation should be ac- 
cepted just as it stands—the legal barrier re- 
spected, the freedom for avowed friendship 
and affection taken. Justina and Rolfe “lived 
it out” to the end as avowed lovers, setting no 
limits to their exchange of affection, and ac- 
cepting the restrictions of ordinary friend- 
ship in their intercourse. The relation is 
noble, and is told with dignity and nobility 
in the story. Whether it would be in life 
wise or practicable, is another thing. It in- 
volves a secrecy, or even duplicity, hurtful to 
dignity and confusing to the moral sense ; it 
might be carried out, with even some degree 
of happiness, by the woman, but it is ques- 
tionable whether the situation would be tol- 
erable to the man. Passing by this main 
point, we must add that the social back- 
ground of the study is very well drawn, re- 
fined and intelligent. The life and manners 
of wealthy and somewhat cosmopelitan peo- 
ple of intellect and station, in an aristocratic 
New England village, the tranquil charm of 
the place, the serenity and sweetness of man- 
ners, the influences that produce, as their 
final and typical result, such a “nice girl” 
as Mary Beverly — all these are well 
caught. 

Constance of Acadia® is the first of a se- 
ries of historical romances, which are to de- 
scribe gld colonial life in America. Con- 
stance was the Huguenot wife of Charles La 
Tour, lord-lieutenant of Acadia, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The de- 
sign of this able and high-minded woman 
was to make Acadia a Huguenot colony, in 


\cadia. 


lor sale in San Francisco bv Strickland & Pier- 
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order to build up a French Protestant power, 
based on something such principles as those 
of New England, which might, in time, be- 
come a nation. She is a striking and beau- 
tiful figure, but otherwise we cannot call the 
book a success as a novel. It is in that ca 
pacity confused and dim, and quite without 
any narrative flow. Regarded as a historical 
study, it is interesting and suggestive ; but 
to appreciate it as such would require a con- 
siderable knowledge of Acadian colonial his 
tory, and only a specialist in that history 
could properly criticize it. So thoroughly 
are the lines of fact and ‘fiction confused, 
that it is quite impossible for the reader who 
is not a specialist, to know whether he is be 
ing solemnly mocked with make-believe his- 
toric notes, the story counterfeiting history 
with an air more innocent than Mr. Hale’s 
in his realistic sketches, or whether he is 
reading what is really a history, to which a 
thin film of fiction has been added. To 
many readers, certainly, the interest of the 
book is thus lost ; it may affect others differ- 
ently, and there is much intelligence, in 
sight, humor, and good writing in it. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has lately pub- 
lished two romances, Prince O¢tos and Kid- 
napped.’ * They are pure romances, intended 
only to excite and entertain—and yet about 
Prince Otto a sort of moral clings, in the mis- 
eries of both Prince and Princess on their 
throne with discord, and their happiness, as 
commoners, with love. It is, take it all in 
all, a rather tender and romantic tale ; and 
take it in detail, a sprightly and entertain- 
ingly humorous one. Nothing could be 
more demurely amusing than situation after 
situation. The encounters between the Eng- 
lish tourist and the Prince and Princess are 
especially good. The contents of Avdnapped 
are well enough foreshadowed by the sub 
title: “* Being memoirs of the adventures of 
David Balfour in the year 1751; how he was 
Kidnapped and cast away : his sufferings in 


2 Prince Otto. A Romance. By Robert Louis Ste 
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a Desert Isle ; his journey in the wild High- 
lands; his acquaintance with Allan Breck 
Stewart, and other notorious Highland 
Jacobites ; with all that he suffered at the 


hands of his Uncle, Ebenezer Balfour, of 
shaws, falsely so called.” It is, in fact, as 


Ete. 
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gentlemanly and entertaining a book of ad- 
venture as could well be written, and is in- 
tended, perhaps, particularly for boys. It is 


worth notice, in passing, that Mr. Stevenson, 
or his publishers, decline to be led into the 
unpleasant dictionary spelling, “ kidnaped.” 


. 
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THe new president of Yale College, in his recent 
inaugural address, said that it would be his policy to 
develop the college into a university, largely by draw- 
ing together the different affiliated schools into more 
organic relations. President Holden, in his inaugural 
address at Berkeley last June, expressed a like in- 
tention. The organic relations between the classical 
and literary college and the scientific and technical 
schools at Berkeley, are already as intimate as they 
could possibly be made—so intimate as even to cre- 
ue confusion between their really quite divergent 
But the affiliation of the 
special schools in the city—Law, Medicine, Phar- 


functions and motives. 
macy, and Dentistry—has been scarcely more than 
nominal. Since President Holden’s arrival, several 
quiet steps have been taken, in such ways as the 
meeting of faculties, to draw the departments closer 
together ; and the way having been thus prepared, a 
mere oLvious advance has been made in the estab- 
lishment of matriculation requirements for the law 
school. The requirements are by no means severe— 
bout the amount of preparation given by any high 
school; in fact, we believe they are the same as 
those asked for matriculation to the literary course 
t Berkeley—and even from this, concessions are to 
be made for a year or two in the matter of Latin. 
It impresses us as a very wise and reasonable ar- 
A college education cannot be exacted 

of every law student, wise 


rangement 
ought not to be exacted 
though the custom is that exerts a moral influence in 
favor of it. But certainly it is not proper that young 
lads fresh from the grammar schools, or elder men 
who have not the enterprise to give themselves a 
preparation beyond that of a grammar school, should 

ll up the seats at lectures and examinations that 
should be adapted to mature and trained minds, An 
instructor can hardly make his lectures profitable to 
college-bred men unless he makes them unintelligible 


lo school b« YS. 


MATRICULATION requirements for a law school 
re rare. The usual custom is to require in a general 
vay such evidences of proper preparation as shal! sat- 
Not half a dozen law schools in 
(he country require a specific matriculation. Neither 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, or Michigan formally exact 


isly the authorities. 
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as high a one as our school now does. But in these old- 
er institutions the tradition in favor ot college prepara- 
tion for the study of law is usually so strong that thene- 
cessity of a matriculation has not been imperative. 
Here, however, the tradition was breaking down ; 
only a small minority of the students were college- 
bred, and a very large number had the merest 
schoolboy education. The decree that this year 
cuts off such from the law school will save an enor- 
mous waste of time and boys, sending into respecta- 
ble trades or other work many who were planning a 
short cut into a feeble attempt at professional life, 
and inducing others to continue their school days 
through the high school. The matriculation is to be 
at Berkeley, which will emphasize the status of the 
law school as a department of the university — It 
places it, to be sure, somewhat in the position of an 
undergraduate department, but there will be many 
influences to remind the public that it is properly a 
post-graduate one. We hope and believe that we 
shall see similar reforms extending to the other spe- 
cial schools, removing the now existing danger of 
their being taken advantage of as refuges for the in- 
dolent. 
Dr. Royce’s “California.” 


To THE Eprrork OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY : 
Your August number contains what seems to me 
an unjust criticism of Dr. Royce’s ‘ California,” 
summed up in conclusion, that ** both as literature 
Will 


you grant an admirer of that work space for a few 


and as history, it is, on the whole, a failure.” 


lines of dissent ? 

It is to the author’s treatment of the Fremont ep- 
isode that your critic chiefly objects, as follows : 
** He contrives, without any direct charges, to convey 
the idea that there was something discreditable in 
Frémont’s purposes and doings, and that this char- 
acter was in consequence of some private letter from 
Senator Benton to Frémont, which letter is not given, 
put only presumed. Whatever the character or ac- 
tions of men, to imagine the contents of a private 
letter, and then base charges on them, is not the way 
to make attacks and write history.” 

This is not a fair statement of Dr. Royce’s posi- 


tion. He has attempted to show that the revolt of 
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1846 was not due to either of the causes that have 
been assigned to it—namely, the protection of Amer- 
ican settlers from Mexican attack, or secret instruc- 
tions from the administration at Washington. His 
**charges,” if slightly veiled in the courtesies deemed 
due to one who had made most courteous misrepre- 
sentations to him, are, the whole, “direct ” 
enough, to the effect that Frémont, in bringing 
about the Bear Flag revolt, simply disobeyed the or- 
ders of the government, and that he has since given 
false testimony respecting the purport of those orders 
To substantiate the 
charge, Royce produces the original instructions, 


on 


and the motives of his action. 


with other documentary evidence, and makes an 
elaborate argument on every phase of the matter; 
presenting, however, fully and fairly, all that Freé- 
mont has to say in his own defense. The Benton 


letter, the purport of which is not ‘* presumed” or 


**imagined,” but *‘ given,” from Frémont’s own ver- 
sion, is not made the basis of any charge, but’is rath- 
er cited in behalf of the accused, as transferring to 
another, in part, the responsibility for disobedience. 

Now 
man may not perhaps be worth the space devoted to 


Frémont’s reputation as an officer and a 


this subject; but can the same be said respecting the 
reputation of the government? For forty years the 
nation has rested under the imputation of dishonor- 
able action in connection with the acquisition of Cal- 
ifornia. For the same period a radically false ver- 
sion of the Bear Flag reve It in most of its phases has 
Is it 
space, or unworthy the historical toil and talent, to 


been accepted. un-American, or a waste of 
defend his country’s good name, to put the respon- 
sibility where it belongs, to correct an error of long 
standing ? 

Of course, it would be entirely in order for your 
critic to show, if he can, that Dr. Royce has not es- 
tablished his position; to note the weak points, if any 
such there are, in his evidence or his logic ; -to point 
out neglected sources, or cite opposing testimony; but 
he attempts none of these things, and does not even 
€xpress an opinion that the author's reasoning on the 
main issue is not conclusive. Except in giving what 
seems to me a careless misrepresentation of one of 
of its phases, he is content to ignore the whole mat- 


oe 


ter, being mainly concerned with the ‘‘sermonizing 


reproof of Americans ” which he tinds in the book. 
Plan and style and method of treatment are mat- 


Those of Dr. 


which to me seem for the most part admirable, your 


ters of taste and opinion. Royce, 
critic finds objectionable and disagreeable, and his 
right to express his disapproval cannot be questioned. 
May he legitimately stop there, and condemn the 
book because of that disapproval? Has history no 


Are truth and accuracy 


value as a record of facts ? 
such unimportant elements in a history, that they may” 
be ignored in the criticism of it by a leading literary 
magazine? Is the manner so very much more vital 
than the matter ? 

In any case, whatever may be your solution of 


Ete. 
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these conundrums, please permit one who has spent 
many years in the study of early Pacific Coast annals 
to put on record, for whatever it may be worth, his 
opinion that Dr. Royce’s book, “ both as literature 
and as history,” is exactly what was to be expected 
from the author’s reputation as a writer and student, 
a very perfect piece of work, beyond all comparison 
superior in matter and manner to any other treat- 
ment of the subject extant. 
Yours respectfully, 
Henry L. Oak, 
SAN FRANCISCO, July 27, 1886. 


“Personal Recollections of the Vigilance 
Committee.” 
To THE Eprror OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY : 

Doctor Ayres, in his ‘* Personal Recollections of 
the Vigilance Committee,” published in the August 
number of the OVERLAND, mentions the Law and 
Order meeting held on the Plaza, Monday, June 2d, 
1856. As he says, the meeting had been advertised 
in every possible way, and no exertion or expense 
had been spared to bring together numbers enough 
to show an overwhelming public sentiment against 
what was termed the usurpation and tyranny of the 
Vigilance Committee. It was hoped that it would 
open the way for the military force to crush that 
body. As Doctor Ayres also says, the Vigilance 
Committee and their friends were requested to re- 
main outside the plaza fence, and so it was easy to 
see how many Law and Order people responded to 
the call. 

At two o'clock, the, time for the meeting, I went 
to the plaza to see and hear from the outside. Tak- 
ing my stand elose to the plaza fence, half way be- 
tween Clay and Washington Streets, I had a good 
view of all that occurred. I found the streets out- 
side of the fence packed with people. All the bal- 
conies and roofs of buildings around the plaza were 
covered with people. They were a good-humored 
crowd, and quite inclined to cheer on the slightest 
occasion. 

Inside of the plaza fence there were a few people 
gathered around the speaker's stand, built close by 
Doctor Ayres says there may have 
Possibly ; 


the flag-staff. 
been two hundred and fifty people there. 
but there did not seem to be so many when one com- 
pared the little group with the thousands outside. 

There was a good deal of delay, and the wonder 
was why so few of the boasted numbers of the Law 
and Order party appeared, And the further won- 
der was, if no more than these came, what they 
would undertake to do. By and by several men 
mounted the rostrum, and seemed to effect an organ- 
ization, amid the laughter and constant cheering of 
the crowds outside. There were attempts at violent 
speaking, as one could see from the gesticulations of 
the speakers, but what was said could not be heard. 

Finally, Colonel E. D. Baker mounted the stand. 
Everybody knew Colonel Baker. He faced the 
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multitude, and they cheered. He shook his head, 
and stroked back his gray locks, and gesticulated for 
silence ; but they would not hear him, and continued 
to cheer. 

Never before had San Francisco’s favorite orator 
been received in that way. People had been accus- 
tomed to crowd around him, wherever he was to 
speak, by night or by day, eager to listen. But now 
not a word would they hear. He had been associated 
with others in the defense of Cora, the murderer, 
before the courts. Cora had been taken from the 
ail by the Vigilance Committee and hanged. And 
now the air rang with the continuous cry from many 
thousands of voices, and from all sides, ** Cora!” 
**Cora!” **Cora!” ‘*Cora!” and not one word 
would they hear from Colonel Baker. 


\t this moment a bright thought struck somebody 
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on the platform. The box was opened, and the large 
United States flag was brought out. At the sight 
of it the cheering rose higher. The flag was made 
fast to its cord, and began to rise. And as it rose, 
the cheering rose, too. But as it went home to its 
place at the top of the flag-stati, and the breeze filled 
out its shining folds, the fastening parted, and the 
flag came sailing gracefully down to the ground ! 
Then the cheering rose to a perfect roar, continu- 
ing without cessation, and Colonel Baker gave it up. 
The meeting dispersed. And the outside people 
went away, saying, ‘* The United States flag refused 
to wave over such a crowd as that of the Law and 
Order party.” From that time the back-bone of the 
opposition to the Vigilance Committee was broken. 
S. H. Walley. 
SENICIA, August, 1886. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Studies in Shakspere.! 
Ilere are thirteen ‘‘ Studies.” One, divided into 
hree, is **On Reading Shakespeare ”; four are en- 


} es 


titled ** Narrative Analysis ’’: four, ‘* Miscellanies” ; 


two, **Expositors.”” Like most Shakspereans (pray, 

what's the reason?) Grant White was always dog- 

tic, often intolerant, sometimes grievously unfair ; 

it he is always incisive, always sincere, and some- 

imes eloquent. His great learning and his deep in- 

sight light up whatever dramatic subject he discusses, 

often a profound or bright observation starts the 

er on a train of fruitful thought. But he is too 

of paradox and of superlatives, too careless of 

e moral or immoral tendency of his exaggerations; 

» when he says, ‘* Women thoroughly unchaste are 

ten enchantingly modest ; women chaste as she- 
ragons are often ungraciously immodest.” 

leisure 


lie assumes that a large part of one’s 


ild be given to Shakspere. Doubtless the average 
el might do worse. <A few great works, thor- 
ghly ** chewed and digested,” would be better food 
i that with which the omnivorous million gorge 
1 stuy But how Shaks- 


re? White, without appearing aware of the fact, 


vefy themselves. to read 


ves exactly the same advice that Sam Johnson gave 


1705, 
t order, the bare text for the story alone, skipping 


viz: to read rapidly at first, no matter in 
itticulties, ignoring all comments and criticisms. 
‘Don’t read mane,” he says of notes. After one, or 
ter, two or three such hasty readings, he would have 
the reader begin a s¢za¢y of the plays in the order of 
Studies in Shakspere. tv Richard Grant White. 
on: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1886, For 
San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 
Hamlet's Note-Book. By Wm. D. O'Connor, Boston: 
ighton, Mifflin & Company. 1886. For sale in San 
neisco by Chilion Beach. 


their production, making three periods, early, middle, 
and later; and he minutely marks out the course, with 
good reasons and suggestions interspersed —attending 
to the language, construction, thought, and feeling-— 
**not wasting much time in beat- 
He advises to 


a critical study, but 
ing one’s head against difficulties.” 
steer clear of Shakspere clubs, and shun editions 
Especially 
* Like 


the western diver,” says White, “‘ they go down deep- 


that point out beauties in Shakspere. 
must one avoid all German commentators. 


er, and stay down longer than other critics, but like 
him too, come up muddier.” 

The four ** Narrative Analyses” follow, and never 
have we seen the stories of Macbeth, Hamlet, Othel- 
lo, and As You Like It, more exquisitely told. Some 
Of Lady Mac- 


beth he says, ‘‘A woman without tenderness, and 


of his running comments will startle. 


without the capacity of devotion, and withal, able, 
crafty, and ambitious, is the most unscrupulous and 
remorseless creature under the canopy of heaven” ; 
of Macbeth, ** He was weighted in the race of ambi- 
tion with scruples, the heaviest of all clogs on those 
who make success the end and goal of all living” ; 
of the witches, *‘ It is possible that they were the dis- 
guised agents of a faction inimical to Duncan” ; of 
Cassio, “Around him, the most admirable, the most 
lovable, and the most beautiful figure in the story, all 


its events revolve” ; of Rosalind, ** She had not only 


“wit, which not a few women have, but humor, which 


We 
note an occasional carelessness of construction ; as, 
**He sought to win the affections of his brother's 


is the possession of very few women indeed.” 


wife, she [sic] who was,” etc.; or of fact, as in stat- 
ing that the ghost in Hamlet on its appearance to 
Horatio, ‘* neither spoke nor madea sign,” whereas, 
**Tt lifted up its head,” etc. 
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The four “ Miscellanies ” are al! marked by White’s 
dogmatism and his hyperboles, but also by his in- 
sight and his pungency; as ‘‘ Rosalind, the most 
charming, the most captivating of all Shakespeare's 
women, one only, the peerless Imogene, excepted ” ; 
**Cordelia, with all her gentle loveliness . . . had 
one great fault . . . pride”; ‘** To give Lear’s sea- 
monster a name and a form, is to drag him down 
from the higher regions of poetry into the plain prose 
of natural history”; ‘* Have we not the famous 
showman’s assurance that hippopotamus is derived 
from Aipfo, a river, and fotamus, a horse?” ** Dis- 
trust the man whose peculiar faculty or chief desire 
is to make friends”; ‘* Shakespeare meant Iago for 
a most attractive, popular, good-natured, charming, 
selfish, cold-blooded, and utterly unscrupulous scoun- 
drel.” 

Under ‘‘ Expositors,” he takes up Dyce’s (2d) 
edition of Shakspere, the Cambridge edition by 
Clarke & Wright, and Walker's ‘* Critical Examina- 
tion of the Text,” but gives his chief attention, sixty- 
three pages, to Schmidt's Shakespeare Lexicon 
spicy readings and sound criticism for the most part, 
but far too sweeping and savage. He points out 
many mistakes, but we know by experience that the 
Lexicon is nevertheless useful, and we are sure it 
needs but such a revision as Mr. Joseph Crosby or Mr. 
Wm. J. Rolfe might give, to make it, as Dr. Edward 
Dowden has already characterized it, ** invaluable.” 

We have reserved comment on White's ‘* Bacon- 
Shakespeare Craze,” the first of the ** Miscellanies,” 
in order that we might consider it in connection with 
Mr. O'Connor's ** Hamlet’s Note-Book.” The lat- 
ter is a clever work of seventy-eight pages. It be- 
gins with a manly and eloquent condemnation of the 
injustice and cruelty sometimes wrought by critics in 
intercepting a book of signal merit, giving it a had 
name in advance, hindering and perhaps absolutely 
We sym- 


pathize with his angry disgust, and his disposition to 


preventing its recognition by the public. 


have the whole reviewing system ‘* blown into lim- 
bo,” if such outrages are an essential feature of it. 
He shows that White's treatment of Mrs. Pott’s **7ro- 
in the ** Atlantic Monthly,” 
certain- 


mus of Bacon” now 
reprinted as “The Bacon-Shakespeare Craze,” 
ly transcends the limits of courtesy, and probably did 
the lady a great wrong. Mr. O°Connor himself, we 
regret to say, loses his temper in his chivalrous cham- 
pianship of Mrs. Potts, and mars his interesting pa- 
ges with violent vituperation of the dead reviewer. 
But he had great provocation, and on the question 
whether Bacon wrote the plays, he shows conclusive- 
which 


oitings at 


that oth- 


ly that many of the ** Promus’ 


White jeers are not entirely irrelevant, and 


ers, Which White ignores, do tend in some degree to 


establish the Baconian theory. 


A fundamental assumption in Mrs. Potts’s work, 


according to Mr. (Connor, is that certain ** rela- 


tions exist between the /’romus of Bacon and the 


plays of Shakespeare, and not between the Promas 
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of Bacon and the work of any other writer.” But 
does the conclusion follow? A scrap book may be 
many years a-making ; the memoranda—parallels, 
resemblances, identities, peculiarities common to the 
Promus and the plays—might all have been noted 
down by Bacon, year after year, as he lighted on 
He had “taken all knowledge to be his 
province”; of course he would read the brightest 
dramas of the age, and might naturally jot down 
what seemed strikingly suggestive. Again, the Eart 
of Essex was the ardent friend of Bacon and of the 
Earl of Southampton, the latter being Shakspere’s 
What more probable than 


them. 


great friend and patron. 
that Bacon and Shakspere should meet, and con- 
versations ensue between them, like the supposed one 
charmingly given in Blackwood’s Magazine some fil- 
ty years ayo? Such interviews and mutual admira- 
tifn might account for “the relations between the 
Promus and the plays.” 

Mr. O'Connor does not attempt to refute the ar- 
gument drawn from the resemblances between the 
sonnets and the plays. Ignoring that argument, and 
attaching no importance to the inscription, Shakes- 


feare’s Sonnets, on the title-page, he propounds and 


ingeniously supports a new theory as to the author- 
ship of the sonnets, viz: that W. IL., ‘‘the onlie be- 
getter of these ensuing sonnets,” was Walter Ra- 
leigh! But the inference from resemblances is 
strong that the pen which wrote the one wrote the 
other. So Bacon wrote Shakspere’s plays, and 
Raleigh wrote Shakspere’s sonnets ! 
wrote Shakespeare’s ‘* Venus and Adonis” and his 
Henry Wriothesley 2?) Would 


say to Bacon as to 


Pray, who 


7 Rape of Lucrece ”’ 2 
Mr. O'Connor have Shakspere 
the plays, and to Raleigh as to the sonnets, what he 
says to Wriothesley as to the two too youthful poems, 
*“*What I have done is yours; what I have to do is 
yours ; being part in all I have, devoted, yours ” ? 
Let us, since it is the fashion, propound a more rea- 
sonable theory—one which will reconcile all differ- 
ences. As Miecenas, by his encouragement and pa- 
tronage, was the begetter of certain brilliant odes of 
Horace ; and as Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, and Lord Grey were similarly begetters of some 
of Spenser's poems ; and as the (Quaker Elwood was 
the begetter of ** Paradise Regained,” ‘* For you put 
it into my head while at Chalfont,” says Milton to 
him; so Raleigh, perchance at the Mermaid Club of 
his own founding, might, by encouragement and pa- 
tronage, have started Shakspere in his work of writ- 
ing sornets, and so been rightfully called the **be- 
getter ” of them. Other sonnets, some, perhaps, 
written for Southampton, some for the Earl of Pem- 
broke, some for ** William Himself,” might naturally 
enough be grouped with them for publication in 1609. 
Mr. O'Connor asserts that Raleigh was capable of 
writing the sonnets, for he wrote the ‘Soul's Er- 
rand,” 
there is no certainty as to the authorship of 
**Soul’s Errand.” 


But the sonnets are vastly superior, and 
the 
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Mr. O'Connor easily refutes White’s denial of hu- 
mor and poetic imagination to Bacon. What Bacon 
lacked was sentiment and fire. Mr. O’Connor be- 
lieves all the wretched traditions. He ridicules the 
Stratford bust as that of ‘‘a fat fellow, sturdy, come- 
ly, fresh-colored, blobber-cheeked, no neck, a mouth 
full of tongue, a ten-per-center’s forehead, the funni- 
est perky little nose, a length of upper lip which is 
a deformity,” etc. Alas for Beecher and Ingersoll, 
whom the first half-dozen items describe! The 
tongue could, at least, speak for itself, if we may be- 
lieve old Fuller; the forehead was better than Gold- 

mith’s, the nose than that of Socrates, the upper lip 

not longer than Scott’s. ‘* He brought his children 
up in complete ignorance,” says Mr. O'Connor. But 
ihe epitaph on his daughter Susanna, whom he made 
jint-executor of his will, reads ‘** Witty above her 

SEX. Something of Shakespeare was in that”! 
** He had no books,” says Mr. O'Connor ; “ because 
he mentions none in his will!” Fora like reason, 
some future essayist will deny that Goldwin Smith 
ever owned a volume, the professor having given his 
whole library to Cornell University.“ All the rest 
f my goods, chattels,” etc., may cover a library. 

So reads Shakspere’s will. ‘‘ He died of a fever, 
the result of a drunken orgy at Stratford with some 
ongenial toss-pots,” says Mr. O'Connor. It is Vicar 

Ward that told this story scores of years after Shaks- 
pere’s death, and the precise words are, ‘* Shakes- 
peare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a merry-meet- 
ng, and, it seems, drank too hard ; for Shakespeare 
died of a fever then contracted.” So the ‘* toss-pots” 
were two: one, the learned and gifted Drayton, af- 
erwards poet-laureate ; and the other, Bacon’s warm 
triend Jonson, to whom, says Mr. O'Connor, Bacon 
rusted all hissecrets!) Mr, O’Connor quotes Jon- 

n as saying that Bacon “hath filled all szemdbers” 
it the context shows that he is speaking of eloquence 

ther than poetry. Mr. O'Connor stoutly affirms 
hat Jonson knew all about Bacon, and was in all his 
crets. Well, nobody doubts Jonson’s intimacy 
with Shakspere, and here is a little of what he says 

Shakspere, not Bacon, in his ‘* Discoveries ~ 
**T loved the man and do honor his memory, on this 
ide idolatry, asmuch as,any.”” Stout Ben would not, 
others did, ¢do//ze any man. Again, Ben says of 


1 confess thy writings to be such 


WI 


\s neither man nor muse can praise,too much, 


4 Shakspere’s wit, Ben writes under one of the 


Oh, could he the engraver but have drawn his wit, 


brass as he hath hit 


As well ir 


His face, the print would then surpass 


\ll that was ever writ in | 


from the encemium written by Jonson and pretixed 
to the first foo edition of the plays, every reader 
will recall the following among kindred ‘lines ad- 


lressed to Shakspere : 
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‘* Soul of the age! 

The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage ! 

‘** How far thou didst our Lily outshine, 

Or sporting Kyd, or Marlow’s mighty line ; 

And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek,” 

etc. 

‘He was not of an age, but for alltime! 

Now will Mr. O'Connor tell us which writer, Ba- 
con or Shakspere, Ben Jonson was writing about 
so enthusiastically in all these and many similar 
If Bacon, how dared Ben tell him he had 

Latin and Greek”? If Shakspere, 
how dared he and why should he, in 1623, exaggerate 
so outrageously the wit, the art, and the genius 
of Mr. O’Connors ‘fat fellow,” the ‘* blobber- 
checked,” bookless, drunken * toss-pot,” seven years 


verses 7 


** small less 


dead ? 
Madame Roland.! 

THE commeniation of this little volume is, that it 
is written in a pleasant, readable style, by a person 
who had acquired a good knowledge of the leading 
causes and circumstances of the French Revolution, 
who had imbiked the spirit of its advocates and 
promoters, and admires the subject of her writing, 
whom she designates as the Inspirer and ‘‘ Heroine 
of the RKevolution—the The fault of it 
seems to be, that she takes for granted in the reader 
an almost equal familiarity with the details which 


Gironde.” 


would appear to be the very things to be set down in 
a biography. The impression upon the reader is 
that the chief object of the writer is to make a read- 
able book, as if the style of the presentation was of 
greater importance than the accumulation of all the 
facts obtainable about the subject of the volume. 
We conceive, however, that the biography of Madame 
Roland will be that which will present more fully 
and particularly a narration of facts in a plain and 
simple form of narrative, rather than in that of this 
volume which too frequently attempts to copy the 
French style of narration, with its abrupt antitheses 
and startling conclusions. 

Madame Koland was born in 1754, the year of the 
birth of Louis xvi. ‘* She was never taught to read, 
but had mastered that accomplishment at the mature 
age of four.” So states the author, and the phrasing 
appears French. A little after she was seven years 
old she was ‘‘ deeply versed in the Bible, as well as 
in the Psalter.” At nine, ‘* Plutarch became a land- 
mark in the life of Manon Phlipon (the maiden 
name of Madame Roland). She carried the volume 
about with her everywhere; she absorbed its con- 
This was in 
Lent, 1763, when she was barely nine. Without 
knowing it, she became a Republican, and would 


tents : she took it to church with her. 


often weep at not being a native of Sparta or of 
Henceforth Manon was ripe for the Revo- 
Ripe at nine! But pretty soon she took 


Roland. By Mathilde Blind. Boston: 
For sale in San Francisco by 


Rome. 
lution.” 
1 Madame 


Roberts Bros. 
Strickland & Pierson. 
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up ‘* Telemachus” and “ Jerusalem Delivered,” and 
then Voltaire, becoming ‘‘ deeply engrossed in ‘ Can- 
dide.’” At eighteen she was quoted as expressing 
herself like a philosopher. When a little later she 
had “nascent doubts” in matters of religion, and her 
confessor was ‘‘anxious to reéstablish her shaken 
faith, he lent her a number of works by the cham- 
pions of Christianity. The curious part of the 
transaction was, that on learning the names of the 
authors attacked in these controversial writings, she 
took care to procure them also, and thus came to 
read Diderot, D’Alembert, Raynal’s ‘ Systeme de la 
Nature,’ passing in course of time through many in- 
tellectual stages, in which she was in turn Jansenist, 
stoic, sceptic, atheist, and deist,” landing at last in 
agnosticism. 

Endowed with much beauty, she was sought by 
many lovers; but accepted none until her twenty- 
sixth year, when she married M. Roland, an austere 
man, more than twenty years her senior, to whom 
she was not drawn by the passion of love, but 
** charmed by the felicity of his judgment, the inter- 
est of his conversation, and the variety of his accom- 
plishments.”” He was of Republican sentiments, and 
when in 1791 he was sent from Lyons as extraordin- 
ary deputy to the National Assembly, Madame 
Koland took great interest in and frequently attended 
the sittings of that body. Her house, near Pont 
Neuf, became the center of a most advanced political 
group, 
Petion, and Buzot. 

The story of her influence, her work in politics, 


among whom were Brissot, RKobespierre, 


her imprisonment, ending with the guillotine, was 
brief. It all ended on the oth of September, 1793. 
But before that time, and most marked in its expres- 
sion, came the inevitable experience of the woman, 
beautiful, passionate, and intelligent. Working by 
the side of her husband, absorbed in the progress of 
political events, she was faithful and obedient to him, 
who was by nature exacting in his sovereignty. 
** She never ceased to honor and esteem ‘the virtu- 
ous Roland’; she was devoted to him as a daughter, 
she says; but that love—which he had never awak- 
ened in her—which her powerful organization could 
not escape, seized hold of her in the stormiest days 
of the Revolution, to raise as fierce a storm in her 
heart, and shake the fabric of her life to its founda- 
tions.” On the jist of May she was arrested as 
had found 


by the 


a suspect, and thrown into prison. She 


in Buzot **a man who answered to her ideal 
courage, purity, and elevation of his nature, and who, 
while reciprocating her passion, recognized as fully 
as she did herself the inviolability of previous tics.” 
This fact of her life has but recently come to light 
from four letters written by her to Buzot during her 
imprisonment, which were found “fin November, 
1863, when they were sold among a bundle of time- 
She bore 


yellowed papers . . for fifty francs.” 


her captivity the more easily, because ‘‘it left her 


free to love her friend unrestrictedly.”” In one of 
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the letters she writes him thus: ‘‘Tell me, do you 
know a greater gain than that of rising superior to 
adversity and death, and of finding something in 
your heart capable of sweetening and embellishing 
existence to its latest breath? Tell me, did anything 
ever give you this experience more fully than the 
knowledge of our mutual attachment, in spite of 
the contradictions of society and the horrors of op- 
pression? ... . I will not gainsay, that I am in- 
debted to it for being pleased with captivity. Proud 
of persecution, at a time when virtue and character 
are proscribed, I would have borne it with dignity 
even apart from you; but you endear it to me. The 
wicked think to crush me with their chains. Mad- 
men! What care I, whether I am here or there? 
Does not my heart go with me everywhere, and is 
it not in prison that I am free to follow its dictates ? 

. . « The moment in which I gloried most in ex- 
istence, when I felt most keenly the exaltation of 
soul which dares all dangers and rejoices in facing 
them, was the one in which I entered the Bastille, to 
which the 
seemed to give me an occasion of serving Roland by 


executioners have sent me. .... It 
the firmness with which I could bear witness, and it 
seemed sweet to be of some use to him ; while, at the 
same time, my seclusion left me more entirely yours 
I should like to sacritice my life to him, that I might 
have the right of giving my last breath to you alone.” 
Buzot was at this time proscribed, and they never 
Her last letter to 
After that date, 


him was written on 
Buzot 


met again. 
the 7th of July. 
last ray of comfort in the cessation of all intercourse 


lost his 


with her. Mingle with expressions of the tender- 
est affection, she inspires him to continue in his at 
tempts toward attaining freedom for France. ** Per- 
severe in your generous efforts, serve your country, 


save your liberty,” she writes. ‘* Every one of your 


actions is adelight to me, and your conduct makes 
my triumph. Oh, you who are as dear as you 
deserve to be, temper the impatience which torments 


you! In thinking of my fetters, remember also 


what I owe to them.” 


Life and Letters of Joel Barlow.! 


Few are the people today that try to read the “« 


lumbiad,” and fewer still those that can read 


they try. It puzzles us of the present not a little, to 
see why the Europe and America. of a century ago 
and gravely de 


** Thiae 


called Barlow a“ child of genius,” 


bated whether the ‘* Columbiad ” or the 
were the greater epic. It is by reading the work of 
Barlow and his contemporaries that the mind arrives 
ata 


proper appreciation of the great service that 


Wordsworth did to English literature ; for one and 
all of the writers of that day were bond-slaves to the 
idea 


almost to the word—elegance. Elegance of 


thought, elegance of diction, these were the chief 
1 Life and Letters of Joel Barlow. 


l odd. New York: G. PP. Putnam's 
For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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things sought for in letters; and poetry must wear the 
stiff brocades and adopt the formal motion of the 
minuet, to the absolute abandonment of anything 
that savored of nature or grace. 

Yet Barlow was not worse than his contemporaries, 
and, had he lived in another age, might have left 
work that would always make his name famous. In- 
deed, in the rare occasions where he allowed his na- 
tive sense to have full play, he did write verses that 
were really good. Of these the ‘‘ Hasty Pudding” 
is the best example. 

So much for the poet: and Mr. Todd deserves 
credit for showing that Mr. Barlow was much more 
that he was a statesman, a philosopher, 
His claim to 


than a poet 
and, more than all, a philanthropist. 
these titles is not generally known, and few even of 
the larger histories of the United States make men- 
tion of the services on which they are based. These 
are in part the Algerine mission, when he left the 
comfort, wealth, and leisure of his Parisian life to 
conduct a most delicate and hazardous negotiation 
with the Dey of Algiers. It was delicate, because of 
the capricious and deceitful nature of a despot, whose 
sole revenue lay in piratical wars; and hazardous, be- 
cause it involved a stay for many months in a city 
given over to the horrors of the plague. The mission 
was a complete success—though often on the brink 
of failure, because of the delay of the American gov- 
ernment and its agentsin keeping their promises—and 
l'arlow had the satisfaction of releasing many hundred 
of his fellow men from the most hopeless and terrible 
slavery. Once again his country demanded the sac- 
ritice of the hard-earned leisure that he prized even 
nore from his advancing age. Napoleon, in his 
itred of England, was placing more arbitrary re- 
trictions on the commerce of all nations, and a dif- 

Ut bit of diplomacy was required to preserve 
\merican interests. Barlow was known and _ hon- 
ored in France, and he was the most available man 
Accordingly, he crossed the ocean 
The nego- 


for the mission. 
nce more, though with a heavy heart. 
tiation was almost complete, when the Russian cam- 
paign began. If Barlow would meet the Emperor at 
Wilna in Poland, the treaty would be signed. The 
raveling carriage, his only lodging for many a stormy 
ight, was prepared, and he reached Wilna after 
many hardships. Just then the battle of Beresina 
was fought, and Napoleon was in full flight for 
France. The ambassador’s carriage turned south- 
ward again, amid a cold that ranged far below zero, 

{in a few days Barlow lay dead of inflammation 
the lungs in the little Polish village of Zarniarca, 

rely a martyr to his love of country. 

The reader of Barlow's life is in good company. 
Noah Webster was his classmate and correspondent. 
(ne meets with Washington, Lafayette, and Greene. 

ilton was his protegé, and lived in his house 
while the famous experiments were made, being 


dubbed with the pet name “ Toots.” Jefferson was 
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a close friend in later years, and many a letter on 
political and philosophical matters passed between 
the worthies. 

One more point ought to be mentioned, even in a 
brief review. It is well for Americans to read such 
books, for they will find in them ground for hope. 
Party rancor and party spirit often run high, and we 
sigh for the good old days when men loved their 
country, ‘‘when none were for a party, and all were 
for the state.” Such an idea is based on an imper- 
fect knowledge ; for nothing can be more fierce and 
more unscrupulous than the partisanship of the early 
days of the Republic. The Federalists could see no 
merit in Barlow’s services, and subjected him to the 
worst abuse because he was a Republican. We, 
surely, are not growing worse in this respect. 


India Revisited. 

HERE should be a rare treat—a book on India, a 
land offering in its teeming millions of many races 
and many religions, in its wondrous ruins and crowd- 
ed antiquities, and in the grandeur and luxuriance of 
its natural aspects, a fitting field for the exercise of 
descriptive genius and trained skill; a book written 
by the Englishman who, of all his nation, has done 
most to make that land understood by the western 
world. 

There seem to be two sides to Edwin Arnold’s 
literary work—the one, that of the scholar deeply 
versed in Oriental lore, learned and lofty ; the other 
that of the professional newspaper man, whose lan- 
guage is used for show, and whose opinions are not 
really merchandise, but yet apt to lean to the side of 
popularity or gain. 

These two styles are strangely mingled in the 
present book. One moment you are listening to the 
learned pundit, as he expounds the deep things of 
philosophy and of theosophy; and again you are 
wondering how much a puff of that sort would cost. 
Mr. Arnold’s journey in India was almost a triumphal 
progress. Everywhere he was received and feted 
by English magistrates, and by native princes, and by 
learned priests, both Buddhist and Moslem. His 
view of cities was obtained from the howdah of the 
Rajah’s elephant, or from the deck of the Resident’s 
or the Viceroy’s launch. Perhaps this is sufficient 
reason for the rose-colored aspect of everything, and 
makes every native ruler kind and just, a father gov- 
erning a model state, and every English governor 
noble and wise, the idol of his people. Even the 
cobra is gentle in Mr. Arnold’s eyes 
fearful power of his bite, and is reluctant to use it. 


knows the 


The author recognizes this quality in his book, and 
apologizes for it in his epilogue. It is none the less 
a serious defect, diminishing the reader’s confidence 
in the insight or the frankness of the author. ke- 
membering that the mutiny was only thirty years 


1 India Revisited, By Edwin Arnold. Boston : Rob- 


erts Bros. 1886, A 
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ago, and that the fierce hatred that caused it was 
not quenched by the merciless revenge that followed 
its quelling, and knowing that a very large force of 
troops, forty thousand in one camp, is necessary to 
hold India, it is impossible to believe that nothing 
of the seamy side of affairs is to be seen by a man of 
penetration. 

Many of the descriptions in the book are worthy 
of the subjects and of the author—those of Amber, 
the Taj Mahal, and of the Nautchnees are examples. 
The suttee—or sati, as Mr. Arnold spells it—he pic- 
tures in a most poetic light, making it the utmost 
act of loving devotion that a good wife could do, and 
he rather laments that the custom is no longer per- 
mitted, 

It remains to speak of the verse that is scattered 
through the book, original, and translated from ori- 
ental sources. In these Mr. Arnold, the poet, is 
supreme, and Mr. Arnold, the newspaper man, is for- 
gotten. Of the longer, the best are ‘* The Rajput 
Nurse’ and ** The Snake and the Baby”; while of 
the shorter, this from a Sikh poem is sufficient to 
show how much the verse adds to the charm of the 


} kL - 
DOOK 


The beautiful blue of the skv is the Guru of Man ; 
And his Father the Water white ; 
And his Mother the 
tiful span 
And the sweet-bosomed Night 


broad-browed earth, with her boun 


Is the black nurse, who lulls him to sleep, with the stars 


in her ears 
And the strong-striding Dav 
Is the Hamal, with glittering turban and 


bears 


who 


putta 
The ch lel en to play 


Briefer Notice 


is not, as the title might 


* doctor's book,” 


Memedt 


Household 


lead one to suppose, a and inas- 


much as it oes not suggest the giving of medicine 


by ignorant people, it cannot be so dangerous as they 


ure. It is, in substance, a prescription of pure air, 


ff exercise to the point of fatigue, and of vegetable 


food, or sometimes fasting, as remedies for every 


known disease. Although the writer goes to such 


extremes as to recommend trusting to these alone in 
pneumonia, and 


to attribute the ravages of yellow 


fever in Memphis to meat-eating, his errors are doubt- 


in the right direction. He affects the use of 


less 
ommon words, but writes, in the main, clearly 


show numerous evidences of 
Unwise Laz 


onsideration of the operations of 


less proof-readi 2 as its sub- 
indicates, Is ac 
otective tariff upon industry, commerce, and so- 
Pre ent Disorders of 


Oswald, M. D. 
For sale in San 
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ciety.” It is neither a treatise for the thoroughly in- 
formed economist, nor for the popular mind, but it is 
in substance and style adapted to thoughtful and in- 
telligent general readers. It is not weighted with sta- 
tistics and figures, but its arguments are, in the main, 
well backed up with data and clearly reasoned. As 
to the origin of these laws, the writer does not ex- 
press himself with entire fairness to New England in 
implying that, in securing these laws, she displayed 
an unpatriotic readiness to sacrifice the rest of the 
country to her own interests. ‘There is no reason to 
doubt that the New England manufacturers, when they 
worked for such laws as they had found advanta- 
geous to themselves, did not question that they would 
be advantageous to every one. Mr. Blair’s principal 
point is, that the effect of our tariff system is to alter- 
nately stimulate and depress the business of the coun- 
try. First (we summarize his statement), there is, 
by the help of the tax, an immense prefit in some line 
of manufacture. Capital rushes in, and in a few 
years much more is made of that article than can be 
consumed at home. As the same kind of laws are, 
meanwhile, at work on other lines of goods, there 
‘hard times.” 


comes a general crash, and we have 
Mills are stopped, furnaces blown out, mines closed 
—ail but the strongest and best situated ; and so, in 
time, though the purchasing power of the country 
has been very much weakened by the working-men 
having no money to buy with (also by their strikes 
against the reductions of wages), the surplus goods 
are gradually used up, and we begin again an appar- 
ently healthy and prosperous period. But 
We cannot send our goods 


soon 
the crash comes again. 
abroad, because the market is new to us, and also 
because out laws make the general cost of produc- 
The 


author argues, also, that much of the speculative 


tion too high for us to be able to compete. 


disposition of the present business man of America is 


due to the general uncertainty of markets and 


prices ; he sees that some men have made stupendous 
fortunes on the great fluctuations of pork, we will say, 


He 
also holds that the actual money loss to the country 


so he tries pork, and, nine times out of ten, fails. 


from forcing capital and labor into branches of man- 
ufacture that are not really profitable, is very great. 
Ile frankly admits that there would be a great deal 
of inconvenience and loss should we abandon our im- 
port duties, or even should we change their rate ma- 
terially ; some lines of manufactures would have to 
be abandoned, and expensive machinery would be 
lost ; but he urges that this is no reason for continu- 
ing in a false position; the lines that would lose 
more by a reduction to an ad valorem duty of say 
twenty-five per cent., are the very ones that are 
causing the country an annual loss of millions of dol- 
ars, by producing goods that were better produced 
elsewhere, thus drawing capital and labor from really 
paying lines. The book is certainly worth reading 
by intelligent people, on either side of the question, 
who wish to study into the workings of our present 


laws on tariff. 





